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MADE    WITH    BOILING    MILK. 


This  sweetly  scented  Emollient  Milk  is  supe- 
rior to  every  other  preparation  for  rendering 

THE  SKIN 
SOFT,  SMOOTH  &  WHITE. 

It  entirely  removes  and  prevents  all 
Roughness,  Redness,  Sunburn,  Chaps 

And  all  other  blemishes  of  the  Skin  caused 


by 


I  SUMMER'S  HEAT  OR  WINTER'S  COLB. 


It  keeps  the  Skin  Cool  and  Refreshed  on 
the  Hottest  Day  in,  Summer,  and  Soft  and 
Smooth  in  the  Coldest  Winter. 

"  BEETHAM'S  "  is  the  Only  Genuine. 

Pottles,  Is.,  2s.  6d.  of  all  Chemists  and  Per- 
fumers. Free  ior  3d.  extra  by  the  Sole  Makers, 
M.  BEETHAM&  S0N,Chemist3,Cheltenaam 
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The   "WHITE  " 

SEWING    MACHINES 


ARE 
LIGHT  RUNNING, 

NOISELESS 

AND  DURABLE. 

WARRANTED 

FOR 
FIVE  YEARS. 


EASY 

PAYMENTS 

ARRANGED  TO 

■■    SUIT 

INTENDING 

PURCHASERS. 


GOLD  MEDAL  awarded,  Paris  Exhibition,  1889. 
MACHINES  TO  WORK  BY  HAND  OR  TREADLE, 

OR    BOTH    COMBINED. 


TRY    A    "WHITE"    BEFORE    PURCHASING. 

Price  Lists  post  free  on.  application . 


U 


WHITE"  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

48,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CONSUMPTION  AND  ASTHMA  IN  ALL  STAGES 
ARE    INSTANTLY   RELIEVED   BY 


DRLOCOCKS^ 

try-*--,,  PULMONIC^' 
fe^I)   ^  WAFLRS 


In  Bronchitis,  Pains  in  the  Chest,  Shortness  of  Breath, 
Colds,  Influenza,  Whooping  Cough,  Wheezing,  Phlegm,  and  all  Disorders 
;  the  Breath,  Tnroat,  and  Lungs,  Hysterical  and  Heart    Complaints— 
they  act  like  a  charm." 

Nothing  else  gives  such  a  sound  refreshing  night  s  rest. 

TO  SINGERS  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS  Dr.  Locock's  Wafers  are  invaluable. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Medicine  Vendors.    Is.  lid-,  23.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  and  lis  per  Box. 


KEATINCS 
POWDER! 


V3  B       UCS.: 

A  S     1 
MOTHS    I 

beetles! 
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KEATING'S 

COUGH 

LOZENGES. 

Absolutely  the  ber.t-known  remedy  evei 
made  for 

COUGHS,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS 

Strongly  recommended  by  the  most 
eminent  Doctors. 

TINS  ONLY,  1/1J  and  2/9. 


WHELPTON'S 


HEALING  OINTMENT 


WHELPTON'S  VEGETABLE  PURIFYING  PILLS. 

The  Best  Family  Medicine.   Recommended  for  Head- 
aches, Bile,  Indigestion,  and  Obstinate  Con- 
i— w-—*»^_       stipation;   also    in   Rheumatism  and 
{$       rC"*^"".^       all    Skin    Diseases— these    Pills 
"*~^^^,^      being  a  direct  Purifier  of 

Un-        — -^^^JO'        * tlle  Bl00d- 

rivalled  for  the*-«^?f      <»- 
Cure  of  Cuts,Burnsr^««r  ^ 
Bruises,  and  all  kinds  of 
Shin  Diseases.      A  Specific  i 
Eczema.     Pills  and  Ointment  sold  in 
Boxes,  price  7|d.,  1/1§,  and  2/9,  by  all  Chemistsr 
Free  by  Post,  8,  14  and  33  stamps. 


6.  WHELPTOH  &  SON,  3,  CRANE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Invaluable  for  all  Throat  and 
Chest  Affections,  Coughs,  Hoarse- 
ness, Loss  of  Voice, 


Sir  MORELL  MACKENZIE  writes:— 
"  I  consider  it  a  most  'valuable  prepara- 
tion.     Admirable     in    cases     of    Chronic 
Bronchiiis  and  Catarrh.*' 

One  of  the  Physician;  to  H.  R.  H.   the 

PRINCE  OF  WALES  writes  :— 
"  Nothing  gave  mv  patient  so  much  tcUi  I 
as  STERN'S  PUMILINE." 
In  Boxes,  Is.  Ijd.  and  28.  3d.  each,  of  all  Chemists;  or 

G.  &  G.  STERN,  62,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C. 

A  Work  on  the  "  "«•»>«  ttsp  nf  Pumiline,"  gratis  znd  tost  free  on  application. 
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lie  who  reads  this  story  luill  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  story 
of  human  nature — not  the  human  nature  of  fiction,  but  of  fact. 
It  is  a  story  of  the  struggle  of  a  man  against  the  inherent 
iveakness  of  his  hind  ;  and  those  who  are  loudest  in  their  con- 
demnation  shotild  pause  lest  in  their  own  armour  of  respect- 
ability there  be  a  flaw. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE   LONDON   EXPRESS. 

T  was  a  dark  November  afternoon, 
and  the  time  within  a  minute  or 
two  of  a  quarter-past  four.  The 
up-platform  of  the  London  Load 
Station,  Manchester,  presented  a 
busy  scene  of  confusion  and  bustle,, 
as  was  usually  the  case  at  that  hour, 
for  the  London  express  was  timed 
to  leave  at  4.15.  On  this  particular 
afternoon  there  seemed  to  be  an 
unusual  number  of  passengers,  and 
the  train  was  very  crowded.  Two 
gentlemen,  however,  who  were 
comfortably  ensconced  in  a  first-class  compartment  near 
the  engine,  had  managed  so  far  to  beep  out  intruders,  a 
judicious  tip  to  the  guard  having  had  a  magical  effect. 
Excited  passengers  had  repeatedly  rushed  up  to  this 
compartment,  but,  finding  the  door  locked,  had  growled 
out  something  naughty  and  gone  to  another  carriage, 
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much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  two  gentlemen,  who 
smiled  and  seemed  well-pleased  at  the  success  of  their 
efforts  to  keep  themselves  isolated. 

These  two  men  were  utter  strangers  to  each  other,  and 
had  come  together  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  And 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  had  a  third 
party,  gifted  with  the  power  of  prophecy,  ventured  to 
tell  those  two  men  that  their  chance  meeting  in  a  rail- 
way carriage  on  that  dark  November  afternoon  was 
destined  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  most  astound- 
ing events  that  would  bring  them  both  into  public 
notoriety,  they  would  surely  have  laughed  the  prophet 
to  scorn.  In  personal  appearance  the  two  men  presented 
as  striking  a  contrast  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  One 
was  a  handsome,  well-made,  burly  fellow,  not  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age.  There  was  something  about  him — 
what  it  is  not  easy  to  accurately  define — that  at  once 
stamped  him  as  representing  the  better  type  of  the  true 
'  Manchester  Man.'  He  had  a  round,  healthily-coloured 
face,  clean-shaved,  save  for  a  somewhat  heavy  moustache, 
that  was  full  and  round,  and  curled  under  to  his  lips, 
while  his  expression  was  at  once  frank  and  pleasing,  and 
gave  one  the  idea  that  life  went  well  with  him,  and  he 
enjoyed  it.  He  had  dark-blue  eyes,  that  beamed  with 
laughter  and  contentment.  His  hair,  which  was  lightish 
brown,  clustered  about  his  forehead  in  tiny  curls,  almost 
like  a  young  boy's.  He  was  well-dressed,  and  though 
there  was  nothing  in  his  dressing  that  w..s  in  the  least 
degree  offensive  to  good  or  artistic  taste,  it  was  obvious 
that  he  studied  his  appearance,  and  aimed  at  '  dressing 
like  a  gentleman.'  His  clothes  were  fashionably  cut  and 
fitted  him  accurately  ;  and  a  heavy  dark-green  overcoat 
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trimmed  with.  Astrakan,  imparted  to  him  rather  a  dis- 
tingue air,  that  was  further  enhanced  hy  his  faultless 
kid  gloves,  and  the  crimson  silk  handkerchief  that  was 
allowed  just  to  slightly  display  itself  from  the  outside 
breast-pocket  of  his  overcoat. 

This  gentleman  was  Mr.  Josiah  Vecquerary  of  Man- 
chester. All  his  people  had  for  many  generations  been 
natives  of  the  busy  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Irwell,  and 
Mr.  Vecquerary  prided  himself  on  the  fact.  And  he 
seemed  to  take  a  special  delight  in  making  it  known  to 
strangers  that  he  hailed  from  Cottonopolis.  I  suppose 
that  all  men  are  more  or  less  proud  of  their  birthplaces. 
But  your  Manchester  man,  above  all  others,  seems  proud 
of  his.  Nor  is  this  pride  unjustified,  for  Manchester  in 
itself  is  a  city  to  be  proud  of,  and  the  average  middle- 
class  Manchester  man  is  generally  an  upright,  fair-deal- 
ing, thoroughly  business-like,  shrewd,  and  open-hearted 
fellow.  Blunt  of  speech  and  frank- speaking,  he  strikes 
you  at  once  as  straightforward  and  reliable.  And  if  you 
attempt  any  double-dealings  with  him  you  find  that  you 
have  caught  a  tartar,  for  your  true  Manchester  man  hates 
chicanery .  He  is  not  suspicious  as  a  rule.  By  instinct 
and  nature  he  is  very  hospitable.  He  is  a  staunch  friend, 
but  can  also  be  a  bitter  enemy. 

Most  of  the  traits  here  indicated  were  prominent  in 
Mr.  Vecquerary's  character,  and  he  had  troops  of  friends 
by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed. 

The  Vecquerarys  were  a  very  old  Manchester  family. 
They  had  originally  come  from  France,  and  had  then 
spelt  their  name  Yequerie.  But  that  was  at  such  a 
remote  period  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  dim  tradition 
amongst  the  descendants,  who  had  taken  kindly  to  the 
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soil,  and  become  thoroughly  imbued  vrith  the  dis- 
tinguishing Manchester  spirit. 

Mr.  Josiah  Vecquerary  was  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
'Vecquerary  and  Sons,'  Manchester  "Warehousemen, 
whose  place  of  business  was  in  Fountain  Street  —  a 
thoroughfare  long  associated  with  that  particular  class 
of  business  known  as  the  '  Manchester  trade.'  The  firm 
of  Vecquerary  and  Sons  was  a  very  old-established  one, 
and  had  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  through 
many  generations.  Josiah's  father  had  been  dead  for 
four  years,  and  Josiah  and  his  younger  brother,  Alfred, 
carried  on  the  business.  Alfred  was  single,  but  Josiah 
had  been  married  for  six  years,  and  was  the  father  of  a 
girl  and  a  boy,  the  latter  being  five  years  of  age  and  the 
girl  three. 

Mr.  Yecquerary's  marriage  had  at  first  been  produc- 
tive of  some  little  friction  and  unpleasantness  in  his 
family,  for  he  had  chosen  to  many  one  of  his  father's 
warehouse  girls.  A  well-behaved  and  pretty  enough  girl, 
but  as  the  Yccquerarys  were  not  without  pride  of  race 
they  thought  this  was  a  mesalliance,  and  Josiah's  father 
and  mother  were  particularly  annoyed.  Mr.  Vecquerary, 
senior,  went  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  recognise  his  daughter- 
in-law  ;  and  though  when  he  came  to  lie  on  his  death- 
bed he  showed  some  disposition  to  be  reconciled,  he  died 
before  the  reconciliation  could  be  effected.  After  that, 
Josiah's  mother  took  kindly  to  his  wife,  especially  when 
the  first  child  was  born.  But  most  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  still  manifested  a  certain  disdain  for 
Mrs.  Josiah  Vecquerary,  as  they  did  not  consider  she  was 
in  any  way  their  equal.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  to  some  extent  influenced  Mr.  Vecquerary,  whose 
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relations  with  bis  wife  Iiad  not  been  altogether  of  a 
cordial  character.  Not  that  there  had  been  any  serious 
difference  between  the  young  couple,  but  the  husband 
had  occasionally  given  evidence  that  he  did  not  consider 
his  wife  quite  on  a  level  with  him.  This,  however,  did 
not  affect  him  appreciably,  and  life  agreed  with  him. 
His  business  was  prosperous,  everything  went  smoothly ; 
he  had  a  perfect  digestion,  and  he  loved  a  good  dinner, 
and  knew  how  to  appreciate  a  choice  cigar,  and  a  bottle 
of  old  wine. 

As  we  make  his  acquaintance  he  is  journeying  to 
London  on  business  in  connection  with  his  firm.  He  is 
in  the  habit  of  running  up  to  town  once  every  six  weeks 
o;i  these  business  matters,  and  is  generally  absent  four  or 
five  days. 

The  gentleman  who  so  far  shares  the  compartment 
with  him  is  a  very  striking  contrast.  He  is  a  little  man, 
apparently  about  forty-three.  His  figure  is  sparse  and 
shrunken,  so  that  his  clothes  fit  him  ill.  His  face  is 
yellow,  with  high  cheek  bones,  and  he  has  a  very  scanty 
crop  of  grayish  whiskers,  and  a  thin,  straggling  mous- 
tache. His  eyes  are  small  and  somewhat  deep-set,  and 
their  expression  is  not  altogether  pleasing.  He  habitually 
wears  spectacles,  which  tend  to  make  him  look  a  little 
older  than  he  is.     He  is  slightly  bald  on  the  ton  of  hia 
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head,  and  his  hair  is  thin  and  gray.  His  general  appear- 
ance is  not  altogether  calculated  to  beget  the  confidence 
of  a  stranger,  who  might  in  fact  experience  a  sense  of 
shrinking  from  him,  Avithout  being  able  to  tell  why  he 
did  so.  The  two  men  have  been  seated  together  for 
several  minutes,  but  with  true  British  reserve  neither  has 
yet  spoken,     The  little  man  at  last  breaks  the  ice. 
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'  There  seems  to  be  an  immense  number  of  passengers 
to-day.' 

He  speaks  in  a  high-pitched  voice — a  thin  and  trebly 
voice  that  is  harsh  and  unpleasant;  and  he  rubs  and 
twists  his  hands  one  about  the  other  as  if  he  was  oiling 
them. 

'  Yes,  but  it's  been  market-day  in  Manchester,  and  there 
is  generally  a  rush  for  this  train  on  market-day.' 

Thus  spoke  Mr.  Yecquerary,  and  his  voice  was  in  no 
less  striking  contrast  to  his  companion's  than  his  personal 
appearance  was.  It  was  a  deep,  round,  mellow  voice, 
with  a  pleasant  Lancashire  burr  in  it ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  his  companion's  had  an  unmistakable  Cockney 
twang  about  it. 

'  Ob,  I  didn't  know  it  was  market-day,'  answered  the 
little  man,  oiling  his  hands  again.  '  You  Manchester 
folk  are  a  busy  people.' 

'  Yes,  we  bear  that  character,'  answered  Mr.  Yec- 
querary with  a  pleasant  little  laugh.  '  But  it's  evident 
you  don't  belong  to  Manchester.' 

'  Oh  dear  no.  It  is  my  first  visit.  I  am  connected 
with  the  law,  and  I  came  down  here  two  days  ago  on  a 
little  matter  of  business,  but  I  confess  I  am  rather  glad 
to  get  away.' 

'  Why  ? ' 

'  Well,  it's  a  dirty,  gloomy  sort  of  city,  and  the  people 
are  very  boorish.' 

'  As  regards  the  city,'  answered  Mr.  Yecquerary  quickly 
and  decisively,  as  though  resenting  the  remark,  '  you 
have  seen  it  under  every  possible  disadvantage,  but  any 
city  would  look  gloomy  in  this  filthy  November  weather. 
The  people,  however,  arc  all  right.    They  may  seem 
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boorish  to  a  stranger,  but  when  you  come  to  know  them 
you'll  find  out  how  warm-hearted  and  hospitable  they 
are.' 

'Ah,'  exclaimed  the  little  man  with  a  sceptical  sniper. 

At  this  moment  the  guard  of  the  train  hurriedly 
unlocked  the  door,  and  said  apologetically  :  '  Gentlemen, 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  reserve  the  compartment  for  you,  as 
the  train  is  so  full.' 

A  porter  came  up  carrying  a  hand-bag,  a  railway  rug, 
bundle  of  umbrellas,  and  various  odds  and  ends,  and 
having  deposited  these  things  on  the  seat  and  in  the 
rack,  he  got  out  and  helped  two  ladies  to  get  in.  That 
done,  the  door  was  slammed  to  ;  the  guard  locked  it ;  the 
shrill  blast  of  the  signal  whistle  resounded  through  the 
station ;  the  engine  uttered  a  shriek,  and  then  the  train 
went  out  into  the  fog  on  its  way  to  London. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   TWO   LADIE3. 

?%£,  |HE  two  ladies   who  had  thus  become   fellow- 


J)Jj     passengers    with    Mr.    Vecquerary    and    the 
£§)  feC'     law.yer  vvei'e  both  of  them  singularly  pretty 
>    ~^|j     women.    The  elder  of  the  two  could  not  have 


been  more  than  seven  or  eight  and  twenty. 
She  was  a  pronounced  blonde,  with  a  complexion  like  a 
ripe  peach,  and  a  most  bewitching  mouth,  the  lips  of 
"which,  when  parted,  revealed  teeth  of  the  most  perfect 
evenness  and  whiteness.  Her  hair,  which  lay  on  her  fore- 
head in  graceful  waves,  was  of  that  shade  which  may 
best  be  likened  to  old  gold ;  and  it  was  so  abundant 
that  it  formed  a  large  knob  at  the  back  of  her  well- 
shaped  head.  She  had  the  soft  blue  and  entrancing  eyes 
that  generally  accompany  such  complexions,  and  her 
figure  was  so  shapely  that  not  even  a  hypercritic  could 
have  found  fault  with  it.  A  neat  little  boot  displayed 
itself  from  beneath  the  snowy  frill  of  her  petticoat ;  and 
as  she  removed  one  glove  to  take  a  handkerchief  from 
her  satchel  and  wipe  her  face,  she  revealed  an  exquisitely- 
shaped  hand,  white  as  a  lily,  with  perfectly  trimmed  and 
kept  nails.  Several  diamond  rings  sparkled  on  her 
fingers,  and  she  wore  a  diamond  and  ruby  bracelet  on  her 
wrist. 
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Her  companion  would  not  be  more  than  seventeen. 
She  was  a  brunette,  with  keen  bright  eyes,  and  hair  of 
a  very  dark  shade  of  brown.  There  was  an  arch  coqnet- 
tishness  in  her  expression  which  was  rather  an  attraction 
than  otherwise.  They  were  both  exceedingly  well  dressed, 
and  conveyed  the  impression  that  they  were  favourites  of 
fortune.  They  occupied  the  corner  immediately  opposite 
Mr.  Vecquerary,  and  for  some  minutes  that  gentleman 
somewhat  rudely  stared  at  these  two  pretty  women,  and 
wondered  what  relation  they  bore  to  each  other.  They 
could  not  be  mother  and  daughter,  because  the  younger 
one  was  too  old  and  the  elder  one  too  young  for  them  to 
be  so  related.  Mr.  Vecquerary's  speculations  were  soon 
set  at  rest,  however,  by  hearing  the  young  girl  address 
her  companion  as  '  Auntie.' 

The  little  man,  who  had  been  seated  on  the  same  side 
as  the  ladies,  seemed  to  be  no  less  interested  in  them 
than  Mr.  Vecquerary  was,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
changed  to  the  opposite  corner  so  that  he  might  see  them 

Before  reaching  Stockport  there  is  a  pretty  long  tunnel 
to  be  traversed,  and  as  the  train  dashed  into  this  tunnel 
the  breaks  were  applied  with  such  suddenness  that  the 
passengers  were  all  but  jerked  off  their  seats.  Then  the 
engine  whistled  shrilly,  and  the  train  came  to  a  stand- 
still. 

'Oh  dear,  I  hope  nothing  is  wrong,'  exclaimed  the 
elderly  lady  to  her  companion,  in  evident  trepidation. 
This  was  Mr.  Vecquerary's  opportunity  to  speak  to  them, 
and  he  availed  himself  of  it.  He  hastened  in  the  blandest 
tones  to  assure  them  that  there  was  no  danger.  The 
train,  he  said,  had  stopped  because  the  signals  were 
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against  it,  owing  probably  to  there  being  another  train  in 
the  station  ahead.  In  a  few  moments  the  train  began  to 
move  slowly,  and  in  due  time  passed  out  of  the  tunnel  all 
right. 

This  little  incident  had  been  an  introduction  for  Mr. 
Vecquerary,  and  he  made  the  best  of  it,  and  for  a  long 
time  he  chatted  pleasantly  with  the  ladies.  He  had  a 
very  pleasant,  genial  manner  with  him,  and  his  conver- 
sation was  of  a  kind  well  calculated  to  interest  the  fair 
sex.  In  fact,  he  proved  that  he  knew  what  most  men 
nowadays  do  not  know — tbe  art  of  talking  to  ladies  so 
as  at  once  to  engage  their  attention  and  interest  them. 
For  a  considerable  time  he  had  the  field  to  himself;  but 
during  that  time  his  unknown  male  companion  satin  his 
corner  in  a  manner  that  was  somehow  suorsjestive  of  a 
tarantula  spider,  which  sits  huddled  up  in  its  nest,  its 
glittering  eyes  fully  extended  on  the  look-out  for  prey. 
At  length  the  unknown — still  like  a  tarantula  when  it 
spies  prey — darted  forward,  and  opening  a  neat  little 
hand-bag,  ho  took  therefrom  a  small  round  basket,  in 
which,  cosily  nestled  in  immaculate  cotton-wool,  were 
five  most  tempting-looking  peaches.  Extending  the 
basket  towards  the  ladies,  he  said  : 

'  Permit  me  to  offer  you,  ladies,  a  peach.' 
His  high-pitched,  squeaky  voice  was  an  unpleasant 
contrast  to  the  full,  round  tones  of  the  Manchester  man, 
and  as  he  had  not  hitherto  spoken  to  the  ladies,  and  h:s 
movement  and  manner  of  making  tbe  offer  were  some- 
what abrupt,  Lis  act,  kindly  meant  perhaps,  did  not  make 
the  impression  it  otherwise  might  have  done.  The 
younger  lady  gave  an  uneasy  glance  at  her  aunt,  who 
returned  it ;  but  at  last  said,  with  a  gracious  smile  ; 
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'Oh,  thank  you,  you  arc  very  kind,  but  really  we  can- 
not deprive  you  of  them.' 

'  I  assure  you,  madam,  you  will  afford  me  great 
pleasure  if  you  will  take  them,'  urged  the  little  man. 
'  Pray  do.' 

Thus  pressed,  the  ladies  each  took  a  peach,  and  the 
little  man,  having  got  his  introduction,  followed  it  up  and 

talked   inces- 
santly, although 
Mr.  Vecquerary 
did    not    allow 
himself    to    be 
driven  from  the 
field,  and  quite 
held     his    own 
against  his  rival. 
I     say     '  rival ' 
advisedly,     be- 
cause the  little 
man,  it  was  un- 
mistakably evi- 
§H    dent,    was    anxious    to    make 
himself  as   agreeable  and  ac- 
ceptable    to     the    ladies    as 
Mr.  Vecquerary  had  done. 

Thus,  all  the  way  to  London,  these  four  fellow-travel- 
lers chatted  and  laughed  freely.  The  ladies  alone  were 
known  to  each  other ;  the  men  had  met  for  the  first 
time,  and  they  and  the  ladies  were  strangers,  and  yet 
these  four,  engaged  in  a  pleasant  little  social  comedy 
now,  were  by-and-by  to  become  actors  in  a  grim  and 
tragic  drama. 
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As  the  train  steamed  into  Euston,  Mr.  Vecquerary 
ventured  to  inquire  of  the  ladies  if  they  expected  any 
friends  on  the  platform;  and  the  elder  lady  answered 
somewhat  hesitatingly,  and,  as  it  seemed,  almost  apolo- 
getically, saying  that  they  did  not  expect  anyone. 

'  May  I  have  the  pleasure,  then,  of  looking  after  your 
luggage  and  procuring  you  a  cab  ?' 

The  offer  was  accepted  with  a  gracious  smile  of  thanks; 
and  when  the  train  came  to  a  standstill,  Mr.  Vecquerary 
sprang  out,  handing  the  younger  lady  out,  and  the  two 
went  off  to  reclaim  the  lu2'?a^e.  That  done,  thev  re- 
turned  to  where  they  had  Lift  the  elder  lady.  They 
found  her  already  seated  in  a  cab  which  the  little  man 
had  got,  and  he  had  made  himself  useful  by  handing  in 
the  small  packages,  and  was  still  standing  talking  to  his 
fellow-passenger  when  the  other  two  came  up.  As  soon 
as  the  young  lady  had  taken  her  seat  beside  her  aunt, 
Mr.  Vacquerary  gracefully  raised  his  highly -polished  hat, 
saying : 

'  You  have  made  the  journey  up  to  London  so  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  for  me,  and  I  have  enjoyed  your  con- 
versation so  much,  that  I  would  venture  on  the  liberty 
of  asking  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  so  much  pleasure  ?' 

The  elder  lady's  face  crimsoned  a  little,  and  she  seemed 
to  hesitate ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  Then  she 
opened  her  satchel,  took  therefrom  a  pearl  and  silver 
cardcase,  and  gave  him  her  card.  The  next  moment  he 
was  waving  his  hat  in  adieu  as  the  cab  drove  away,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  out  of  sight  he  moved  a  little  so  as  to 
catch  the  rays  of  a  gas  lamp,  and  he  read  on  the  lady's 
card  this  name  and  address — Mrs.  Sabena  Neilsen,  28, 
The  Quadrant,  Regent's  Park, 
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'  Dear  me,  what  an  exceedingly  pretty  name !'  remarked 
someone  in  a  squeaking  little  voice  at  his  elbow. 

The  someone  was  his  fellow-passenger.  Mr.  Yecquer- 
ary  thrust  the  card  into  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  seemed 
annoyed. 

'  Yes,  it  is,'  he  answered  grumpily. 

'Are  you  going  to  be  in  town  long?'  asked  the  little 
man. 

'  No,  only  for  a  few  days.' 

'  You  stay  at  an  hotel,  probably  V 

'  Yes;  the  Golden  Star,  Charing  Cross.  I  always  stay 
there  when  I  come  up.' 

'Grange,'  smiled  the  little  man.  'It's  a  favourite 
house  of  mine,  for  I  live  in  Craven  Street,  close  by ;  and 
I  often  drop  into  the  Star  in  the  evening  for  a  game  of 
billiards.  As  Ave  go  in  the  same  direction  I'll  share  a 
cab  Avith  you  if  you  like.     There's  my  card.' 

Mr.  Yacquerary  took  the  card,  and  found  that  his  com- 
panion was  '  Mr.  Richard  Hipcraft,  solicitor.'  It  was  a 
somewhat  curious  name,  and  Mr.  Yecquerary  could  not 
help  thinking  somehow  that  the  name  was  suited  to  the 
man.  However,  although  ho  was  not  very  favourably 
impressed  with  Mr.  Hipcraft,  he  consented  to  share  a  cab 
with  him ;  arid  having  got  their  luggage,  they  drove  off 
together. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HOT  BLOOD. 

"OR  many  hours  after  Hr.  Vecquerary  had  parted 
from  his  lady  travelling-companions,  his 
thoughts  were  occupied  with  them,  or,  rather, 
with  one  of  them ;  and  perhaps  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  one  was  Mrs.  Sabena  Neilsen. 
Her  charming  manner,  her  sweetly  pretty  face,  her  en- 
gaging conversation,  had  made  a  very  deep  impression 
upon  him,  and  he  could  not  turn  his  thoughts  from  her, 
although  he  had  a  wife  and  two  children  in  Manchester. 
But  mixed  up  with  his  thoughts  of  the  lady  was  the 
objectionable  Mr.  Hipcraft ;  and  irrational,  and  inconsis- 
tent, and  ridiculous  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Vecquerary 
actually  felt  jealous  of  the  little  lawyer.  Wherefore 
jealous  ?  it  may  be  asked.  Ah,  you  must  know  a  good 
deal  of  the  foibles  and  vanities  of  human  nature  to 
understand  that.  Mr.  Vecquerary  was  not  without  a 
certain  self-consciousness  of  his  own  superiority  when 
compared  with  Mr.  Hipcraft.  That  is,  he  was  superior 
to  him  physically — in  personal  appearance,  and  he 
believed  he  was  also  superior  mentally  and  morally. 
That,  of  course,  was  an  assumption  of  vanity  pure  and 
simple ;  but  does  not  every  man  think  himself  superior 
to  someone  else  whorn  he  may  know  ?     Mr.  Vecquerary 
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had  been  anxious  to  monopolize  the  attention  and  con- 
versation of  the  ladies  during  the  time  they  were  journey- 
ing up  to  London ;  Mr.  Ilipcraft  had,  with  a  fellow- 
traveller's  privilege,  intruded  himself  on  the  little  party, 
and  Mr.  Vecquerary  was  annoyed  and  jealous  accordingly. 
That  was  foolish,  and  also  wrong ;  but  Vecquerary  was 
human. 

Now  what  he  should  have  done  was  this  :  after  bavins? 
parted  from  the  lady  he  should  have  dismissed  her  from 
his  mind  once  and  for  ever.  She  was  apparently  a  mar- 
ried lady,  and  he  was  a  married  man.  Therefore  his 
thinking  of  her  with  feelings  akin  to  admiration  was  not 
compatible  with  the  due  regard  he  ought  to  have  for  his 
position  and  his  honour.  Not  that  he  had  any  dis- 
honourable intentions  at  this  time  ;  but  he  was  labouring 
under  the  spell  and  fascination  of  the  lady's  presence, 
and  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  see  her  again.  Many  men 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  have  resisted  that  desire; 
others  would  not,  and  perhaps  could  not,  have  done  so. 
And  in  the  latter  category  Mr.  Vecquerary  must  be 
classed.  So  he  made  a  resolution,  and  having  dined 
well,  he  went  to  bed  after  smoking  his  nocturnal  cigar, 
and  slept  soundby. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Vecquerary  was  engaged  in  business 
up  to  four  o'clock.  Then  being  free,  he  returned  to  his 
hotel,  washed  some  of  the  London  grime  off  him,  arrayed 
himself  in  a  spotless  shirt,  and  a  brown  velveteen  coat — 
an  article  of  attire  he  had  a  great  partiality  for — and 
looking  very  handsome,  and  very  gentlemanly,  he  jumped 
into  a  hansom  cab,  and  ordered  the  driver  to  take  him 
to  28,  The  Quadrant,  Regent's  Park.  Arrived  at  his 
destination,  he  dismissed  the  cab;  and  then,  with  some 
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small  feeling  that  he  was  not  justified  in  being  there,  ho 
went  up  the  steps  of  the  house,  and  rang  the  bell.  Ihe 
door  was  speedily  opened  by  a  white-capped  and  white- 
aproned  servant;  and  ho  was  informed,  in  answer  to  Ins 
inquiries,  that  Mrs.  Neilsen  was  at  home;  and  being 
shown  into  the  handsomely-furnished  drawing-room,  he 
requested  the  attendant  Phyllis  to  take  his  card  to  the 
lady 

It  was  fully  ten  minutes  before  the  lady  appeared.  If 
she  had  looked  charming  the  previous  day  in  the  train, 
she  looked  doubty  so  now  in  an  evening  dress  of  delicate 
blush-rose  silk,  which  admiiably  suited  her  complexion. 
He  rose,  and  stammered  forth  an  apology  for  his  presence 
there. 

'Pray  be  seated,  Mr.  Veequerary,'  she  said, not  without 
some  embarrassment,  and  yet  gracefully.  'I  did  not 
think  when  I  parted  from  you  and  the  other  gentleman 
yesterday,  that  I  should  see  ycu  both  ogain  so  soon.' 

'  Both  of  us !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Veequerary,  opening  his 
blue  eyes  to  their  fullest  possible  extent. 

'Yes;  Mr.  Hiperaft — is  not  that  his  name? — caller1 
this  morning  to  restore  to  us  a  tiny  scent-bottle  I  left  in 
the  railway-carriage.  He  honestly  confessed  that  he 
purposely  kept  it  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  excuse 
for  calling  upon  me.' 

'He  is  a  cunning  rascal,'  returned  Mr.  Veequerary, 
with  something  very  much  like  a  growl,  while  his  brows 
were  knit  with  a  frown. 

'  Indeed !  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with 
him  V 

'  Oh  no ;  pardon  me  !'  and  Mr.  Veequerary  felt  very 
•embarrassed. 
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'And  may  I  venture  to  inquire  if  you  have  any 
property  of  mine  to  restore,  for  I  am  very  careless  when  I 
travel  ?'  asked  the  lady,  with  a  touch  of  irony,  and  yet 
smiling  sweetly. 

Mr.  Vecquerary  felt  foolish  now,  and  he  was  conscious 
that  Hipcraft  had  scored  a  point,  and  from  that  moment 
there  arose  in  his  breast  a  positive  hatred  for  the 
lawyer. 

'  No,  I — I  have  not,'  he  stammered ;  '  but  I  will  be  no 
less  candid  than  this  Mr.  Hipcraft,'  he  emphasized  the 
name  contemptuously.  '  I — T  wished  to  see  you  again,' 
the  lady's  colour  deepened,  '  and,'  Vecquerary  went  on, 
trying  to  excuse  his  conduct  to  his  conscience,  '  I 
thought  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  making  your 
husband's  acquaintance.' 

Mrs.  Neilsen's  face  became  scarlet,  and  her  manners 
betrayed  that  she  was  greatly  troubled  and  embarrassed. 
She  seemed  to  become  suddenly  interested  in  an  nlbum 
on  the  table,  but  it  was  only  an  excuse  to  hide  her  face 
from  him. 

'My  husband,'  she  faltered,  'is — is  not  hero.  He  is 
abroad.'  Then  suddenly,  and  with  the  obvious  intention 
of  changing  the  subject,  she  asked  :  'Are  you  going  to 
remain  long  in  town,  Mr.  Vecquerary  ?' 

'  For  a  few  clays  only' 

Mr.  Vecquerary  did  not  altogether  feel  comfortable. 
He  was  conscious  of  two  things — firstly,  that  he  had  no 
right  to  be  there ;  secondly,  that  the  beautiful  woman 
before  him  had  some  mystery  in  connection  with  her 
life.  He  could  not,  on  his  slight  acquaintance,  venture 
to  question  her,  and  yet  he  felt  he  would  give  a  great 
deal  to  know  her  story.     She  proved  herself  a  diplo- 

■2 
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rnatist,  however,  for  she  talked  delightfully  about  the 
theatres,  concerts,  music,  etc.,  giving  him  no  chance  to  do 
more  than  to  get  in  a  monosyllabic  response  now  and  again 
to  what  she  said.  And  at  last  she  rang  the  bell,  and  told 
the  servant  to  ask  Miss  Muriel  to  come  there.  '  Muriel 
is  my  niece — the  young  lady  you  saw  yesterday/  This 
to  Mr.  Vecquerary. 

'  She  lives  with  you,  then  V 

'  Yes,  she  is  my  constant  companion,  and  is  a  very 
charming  and  dear  girl.' 


Mr.  Vecquerary  was  about  to  give  expression  to  some 
complimentary  remark,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Muriel  entered  the  room.  She  looked  a  picture  of 
girlish  sweetness  and  grace.  She  wore  a  cream-coloured 
dress  trimmed  with  red,  and  a  dark  red  rose  was  in  her 
hair. 

'  This  is  my  niece,  Miss  Muriel  Woolsey,'  said  Mrs. 
Neilsen. 

Muriel  seemed  surprised  at  Mr.  Vecquerary's  presence 
but  she  shook  his  hand  and  smiled  upon  him.    Then 
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she  sank  down  in  an  attitude  of  perfect  grace  on  an 
ottoman  at  her  aunt's  feet,  and  rested  her  white  hands 
on  her  aunt's  knees.  The  two  women  were  a  study  of 
grace  and  beauty,  and  Mr.  Vecquerary  was  so  carried 
away  by  his  feelings  that  he  paid  them  the  most 
extravagant  compliments.  And  then,  having  remained 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  time  that  etiquette  permitted,  he 
reluctantly  took  his  leave,  having  first  asked  for  and 
obtained  an  apparently  unwilling  consent  to  call  again. 

Mr.  Vecquerary  drove  straight  back  to  his  hotel,  for 
he  had  invited  two  friends  to  dine  with  him.  Usually 
a  very  lively  and  entertaining  companion,  he  was  so 
absorbed  and  absent-minded  on  this  occasion  as  to  call 
forth  a  mild  protest  from  his  companions.  He  pleaded 
some  worrying  business  matter  as  an  excuse,  and  at  last 
livened  up  under  the  effects  of  the  champagne.  After 
dinner  the  three  gentlemen  adjourned  to  the  billiard- 
room  to  smoke  and  take  their  coffee  and  liqueur. 

'  Ah,  good-evening,  Mr.  Vecquerary,'  exclaimed  a 
squeaky  little  voice,  as  the  three  entered.  The  owner  of 
the  voice  was  Mr.  Hipcraft,  the  lawyer. 

'  Good-evening,'  returned  Vecquerary  with  a  scowl,  and 

wishing   the   other   at  Jerusalem,   or   somewhere 

else. 

If  the  lawyer  was  conscious  of  the  brusqueness — and 
no  doubt  he  was — he  did  not  allow  it  to  affect  him. 
But  with  a  certain  unctuous  suavity  he  engaged 
Vecquerary  in  conversation,  and  as  Vecquerary  rather 
prided  himself  on  his  good  breeding,  he  did  not  like  to 
be  positively  rude  to  the  man,  for  which  line  of  conduct 
he  could  not  have  found  a  shade  of  legitimate  excuse. 
He  was  about  to  take  a  cigar  from  his  own  cig^r-case, 
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-when  the  little  lawyer  quickly  whipped  out  his  own 
case,  and  said  : 

'  Will  you  pay  me  the  compliment  of  accepting  one  of 
mine  ?  I  can  recommend  them.  They  are  very  choice 
Havannas,  sent  direct  to  me  by  a  relative  residing  in 
Havanna.' 

Vecquerary  could  not  get  out  of  it,  so  he  accepted  the 
cigar,  and  then  Mr.  Hipcraft  offered  his  case  to  Mr. 
Yecquerary's  friends.  And  they  also  availed  themselves 
of  the  offer.  Thus  the  lawyer  established  a  claim  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  party.  A  little  later  billiards 
were  proposed,  and  Vecquerary  and  one  of  his  friends 
played  the  lawyer  and  the  other  friend.  They  were  an 
amicable  and  agreeable  quartette  for  some  time,  and  two 
or  three  games  having  been  played,  the  four  adjourned 
to  the  smoking-room,  where  more  champagne  was  in- 
dulged in. 

It  would  bo  useless  to  deny  that  each  of  the  four 
men  was  more  or  less  excited  with  what  he  had  drunk 
during  the  evening,  and  in  that  condition  when  laughter 
may  suddenly,  by  some  injudicious  remark,  be  turned  to 
curses.  Incidentally,  during  the  conversation  between 
Mr.  Vecquerary  and  Hipcraft,  their  travelling  companions 
of  the  previous  day  were  referred  to,  and  with  a  sneer, 
the  lawyer  said : 

'  There  is  something  queer  about  that  Mrs.  Neilsen.' 

'  How  do  you  know  ?'  asked  the  other  sharply. 

'  I  guess  it/  said  the  lawyer  coolly.  '  I  called  on  her 
this  morning ' — this  boastfully. 

'  Yes,  I  know  you  did.' 

'  How  the  deuce  do  you  know  V 

'  That's  my  business.     I  know  it  anyway.' 
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The  lawyer  sniggered  scornfully,  as  he  replied : 

'  I  suppose  you  have  been  hanging  round  there  ?' 

'  And  what  if  I  have  ?' 

'Oh,  nothing.  Only  it  rather  tends  to  confirm  my 
opinion  that  the  lady  is  not  quite  what  she  seems.' 

This  was  an  ill-advised  remark,  although  the  lawyer 
did  not  mean  exactly  what  the  words  seemed  to  impby. 

'  You  are  an  infernal  cad  to  make  any  such  insinua- 
tion,' exclaimed  Vecquerary  hotly. 

'  Well,  if  I'm  a  cad,  it's  equally  certain  that  you  arc  a 
blackguard,'  answered  the  lawyer. 

The  friends  interposed  to  allay  the  rising  quarrel,  but 
without  avail.  Wine  and  excitement  deprived  Mr. 
Vecquerary  of  his  usual  good  sense,  and  he  flicked  the 
lawyer's  nose  with  his  finger,  saying  at  the  same  time : 

'  You  are  an  ass.' 

Mr.  Vecquerary  was  a  big  man,  and  the  lawyer  was  a 
little  one,  but  nevertheless  he  proved  that  he  could 
resent  such  an  insult  as  that,  and  rising  to  his  feet  he 
struck  his  opponent  in  the  face.  Vecquerary  was 
maddened,  and  before  he  could  be  stopped  he  sprang 
up,  and  striking  straight  from  the  shoulder  he  sent  his 
antagonist  all  in  a  heap  into  a  corner. 

Most  of  the  men  in  the  room  cried  shame  on  Vec- 
querary, who  was  secured.  The  lawyer  was  helped  to 
his  feet.  His  face  was  white  as  note-paper,  and  blood 
Avas  pouring  from  a  wound  on  his  temple  where  a  ring 
on  Vecquerary's  finger  had  cut  him.  Ho  was  evidently 
excited,  but  also  it  was  evident  that  he  had  the  power  of 
controlling  his  excitement,  fur  he  spoke  coolly  and  with 
the  air  of  one  who  wTas  pronouncing  a  doom.  And 
strangely  enough,  at  that  moment  Big  Ben,  with  his 
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solemn,  deep  boom,  began  to  toll  the  hour  of  midnight, 
and  somehow  the  reverberating,  sonorous  strokes,  as  they 
shivered  in  the  night  air,  seemed  to  lend  force  and  point 
to  the  man's  "words. 

'  Yecquerary,'  he  said,  with  a  sibilant  emphasis,  '  tliis 
blow  shall  cost  you  dear,  and  prove  a  curse  to  you  as 
long  as  you  live.'  Every  word  was  deliberately  uttered, 
and  the  man  who  uttered  them  might  have  stood  as  a 
model  of  concentrated  hatred  and  revenge. 


CHAITKR  IV 
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M.  U.  VIMJUHRAUY  w.,s  an  im- 
Jl    pulsivo  and  excitable  man,  but, 
"■\   like    most  sucli  men   who  are 
quick  to  resent  an  insult,  but 
a;i    quick    to    forgive,    lie    was 
generous   ami    ready  to  admit 
an  error      lie  saw  at  onco  tliat 
lio  had  been  too  hasty,  no  less 
than    too    severe,   in  inflicting 
chastisement  on  Mr.  Hiperaft, 
and,  hciny  neither   fri'ditenod 
nor    affected    by    that   gentle- 
man's   denunciatory   and    pro- 
y  photic  outburst,  ho   put   forth 

his  hand,  saying  wilh  frank  honesty: 

'I  am  sorry  for  this.  I  have  done  wrong.  I  apologize, 
and  will  make  what  amends  J  can.' 

As  may  be  readily  supposed,  the  quarrel  had  caused  a 
great  commotion  in  the  room,  which  was  crowded  with 
gentlemen;  and  it  is  certain  that  at  first  the  majority 
looked  upon  Veequcrary  as  a  bully,  and  they  were  not 
slow  to  give  ex  [ires;, ion  to  their  feelings  by  loud  cries  of 
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'Shame,'  but  Vecquerary's  expression  of  regret  and 
apology  caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  his  favour 
generally,  though  there  were  still  a  few  who  took  part 
with  the  lawyer.  As  for  Mr.  Hipcraft  himself,  his  whole 
manner  and  his  expression  were  indicative  of  concen- 
trated ra<?e  and  disgust.  Some  men  under  certain 
circumstances  seem  to  show  all  their  character  at  once 
and  Mr.  Hipcraft  was  one 


of  that  sort.  If  an  ob- 
server had  wanted  some- 
thing to  have 
likened  him 
to,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  a 
snake  would 
have  sucrcrested 
itself.  It  is  not 
altogether  easy 
to  give  a  clearly 
lrgic.il  reason 
why  the  lawyer 
was  like  a  snake, 
unless  it  was  in 


unmist 

able  malignity  that  made  itself 

manifest  in  his  whole  bearing,  and  a  peculiarly  wicked 

look  in  his  eyes. 

As  Vecquerary  put  forth  his  hand  the  lawyer  drew 
back,  and  fairly  hissed  out  these  words : 

'  Take  your  hand,  you  brute !  I  should  sully  myself 
if  I  did.  I  never  allow  any  man  in  this  world  to  insult 
me  with  impunity,  and  I  repeat,  this  blow  shall  cost  you 
dear.' 
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Vecquerary  saw  at  once  that  further  argument  would 
be  but  waste  of  time,  and,  irritated  by  his  opponent's 
manner,  he  retorted : 

'  All  right,  do  your  worst.     I  defy  you.' 

This  was  perhaps  an  unfortunate  remark,  but  he 
could  not  help  it,  and  his  friends  deemed  it  wise  to  get 
him  away.  As  he  reached  the  passage  leading  from  the 
billiard-room,  a  gentleman,  who  had  followed  -him  out, 
said  politely : 

'  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  if  you  take  my  advice  you  will 
try  in  some  way  to  appease  Iiiperaft.  I  know  the  man 
of  old,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  haters  I  have  ever  met. 
He  will  ruin  you  if  he  can.' 

In  his  then  frame  of  mind  Vecquerary  somewhat  re- 
sented this  advice,  coming  from  a  perfect  stranger,  as  a 
liberty,  and  he  said  snappishly : 

'I  think  you  had  better  mind  your  own  business,  sir. 
What  have  my  affairs  got  to  do  with  you  V 

'  Nothing,'  answered  the  gentleman  with  an  ironical 
emphasis. 

'  As  for  Hipcraft,'  continued  Vecquerary  with  an  ex- 
pression of  disgust,  '  he  is  a  toad.' 

'  So  he  is — a  poisonous  one,'  added  the  gentleman 
who  had  spoken  to  him,  and  who  with  this  utterance 
went  back  to  the  billiard-room. 

Vecquerary  was  certainly  not  a  bully,  and  it  is  no  less 
certain  he  was  not  a  quarrelsome  man.  He  was,  as  a 
rule,  an  even-tempered,  rather  easy-going  fellow,  fond  of 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  and  not  disposed  to  put  too  fine 
a  distinction  on  what  constitutes  social  virtue.  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  he  was  either  a  roue  or  a  reprobate. 
He  was  fond  of  his  wife  and  his  children,  and  denied 
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thein  nothing.  But  when  away  from  his  home  he 
displayed  a  tendency  to  forget  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
bachelor.  Being  of  the  world  he  was  worldly  in  the 
sense  of  thinking  more  of  this  life  than  of  that  which  is 
to  come.  But  then  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
nineteen  human  beings  out  of  every  twenty.  In  so  far, 
therefore,  as  Mr.  Yecquerary  could  be  judged  by  ordinary 
standards  he  was  a  good  husband  and  father,  an  equally 
good  citizen,  and  a  highly  respectable  man ;  ambitious, 
too,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  mayoralty  in  the  city  to 
which  he  belonged.  As  yet,  however,  he  was  young,  but 
that  would  be  corrected  in  time,  and  he  was  also  good- 
looking,  and  of  attractive  manner — two  qualities  that  are 
apt  to  be  dangerous  to  their  possessor  unless  counter- 
balanced by  an  absence  of  vanity  and  a  large  amount  of 
self-denial  and  self-restraint. 

His  quarrel  with  Hipcraft  troubled  him  sorely — so 
much  so  that  for  many  hours  he  could  not  get  to  sleep. 
He  did  not  attempt  in  any  Avay  to  justify  his  conduct. 
He  felt,  in  fact,  that  lie  had  degraded  himself,  and  gone 
astray  from  that  line  of  gentlemanly  conduct  upon  which 
he  prided  himself.  He  had  with  a  generous  impulse 
offered  to  shake  his  opponent's  hand  and  confess  himself 
freely  in  the  wrong.  But  that  opponent  had  scornfully 
rejected  the  offer,  leaving  Vecquerary  now  no  alternative 
but  to  stand  on  his  dignity,  and  urge  in  his  defence 
strong  provocation.  But  what  he  really  dreaded  was 
publicity.  He  felt  that  he  would  rather  give  a  thousand 
pounds  than  that  this  wretched  and  disgraceful  squabble 
should  become  noised  abroad.  It  was  the  thought  of 
the  probability  of  the  affair  becoming  public  property 
that  kept  him  awake.     Had  his  opponent   been  a  less 
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vindictive  man  all  might  have  ended  well,  but  Mr.  Hip- 
craft  was  a  totally  different  man  to  Mr.  Yecquerary. 
Hipcraft  had  been  for  many  years  what  is  contemptu- 
ously termed  an  '  Old  Bailey  lawyer/  and  in  this  parti- 
cular branch  of  his  profession  he  had  conspicuously 
distinguished  himself,  and  any  case  which  he  took  up  he 
fought  with  a  determination  and  a  bitterness  that  made 
him  dreaded  as  a  foe. 

It  is  said  that  no  one  can  dabble  in  pitch  without  soil- 
ing his  hands  ;  and  it  is  no  less  true  that  a  man  cannot 
habitually  be  dealing  with  criminals  without,  uncon- 
sciously it  may  be.  catching  up  some  of  the  mental  char- 
acteristics that  distinguish  them.  And  so  Mr.  Hipcraft's 
mind  had  moulded  itself  to  his  particular  calling,  and 
Laving  to  deal  with  cunning,  craft,  greed,  and  vindic- 
tiveness,  he  had  become  imbued  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  with  these  qualities. 

Mr.  Hipcraft  had  many  friends  and  acquaintance,  for 
like  clings  to  like ;  and  whatever  a  man  may  be  he  is 
sure  to  find  somebody  who  believes  in  him ;  but  in  a 
general  way  Hipcraft  was  not  esteemed.  He  was  con- 
sidered to  be  very  sharp,  and  without  those  restraining 
feelings  of  brotherly  charity  which  redeem  our  common 
nature.  He  had  been  married.  He  married  a  lady  much 
younger  than  himself,  and,  unfortunately  perhaps,  the 
union  was  not  blessed  by  children.  Mrs.  Hipcraft,  who 
was  pretty  and  weak,  deceived  her  husband,  and  that 
deception  brought  forth  all  the  innate  vindictiveness  of 
his  character.  From  the  moment  he  discovered  his 
wrong  he  became  her  sworn  enemy.  For  years  he  pur- 
sued and  persecuted  her,  until,  driven  to  desperation,  the 
poor  thing  destroyed  herself.     So  much  of  the  world  as 
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knew  of  the  circumstances  cried  shame  on  him ;  but 
with  supreme  indifference  and  scorn  he  justified  his 
course  of  conduct  by  saying  '  revenge  is  sweet,'  and  that 
an  enemy  should  never  be  forgiven.  It  was  a  cruel  doc- 
trine, but  it  was  a  creed  with  Hipcraft,  and  he  claimed 
to  have  a  right  to  form  his  own  opinions. 

The  foregoing  synoptical  remarks  will  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  the  kind  of  man  Mr.  Hipcraft  was, 
and  to  see  at  a  glance  that  Mr.  Vecquerary  had  placed 
himself  in  the  hands  of  a  very  cruel  enemy,  who  would 
have  his  pound  of  flesh  to  the  uttermost  grain. 

Mr.  Hipcraft  had  certainly  been  severely  punished, 
using  that  word  in  the  sense  in  which  bruisers  use  it.  In 
falling  after  he  had  been  struck  he  had  strained  the 
muscles  of  his  left  arm,  and  had  also  extensively  bruised 
his  shoulder.  The  back  of  his  head  had  likewise  come 
in  contact  with  the  wall  against  which  he  fell,  the  result 
being  a  large  and  painful  lump.  But  the  most  con- 
spicuous, and  certainly  the  most  galling,  damage  was  the 
gash  over  his  eye.  With  lawyer  like  exactitude,  the  first 
thing  he  did  when  his  enemy  left  the  room  was  to  secure 
the  names  and  addresses  of  as  many  of  those  present  as 
possible.  Then  he  wrote  in  his  pocket-book  the  par- 
ticulars and  details  of  the  brawl,  stating  the  part  he 
himself  had  taken  with  impartial  accuracy,  and  that 
done,  he  got  two  or  three  gentlemen  to  sign  it.  His  next 
step  Avas  to  wash  himself  and  go  home.  He  lived  as  a 
bachelor  in  Craven  Street,  off  the  Strand,  an  old  woman 
acting  as  his  housekeeper,  with  a  young  girl  to  assist  her 
in  the  housework,  for  there  was  a  good  deal  of  work  to 
do,  as  Mr.  Hipcraft  did  not  lead  an  isolated  life,  but  was 
fond  of  a  little  company. 
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Lotting  himself  in  with  a  latch-key,  he  rang  his  house- 
keeper up,  much  to  that  good  woman's  surprise  and 
disgust. 

•  Mrs.  Hartley,'  he  said,  '  put  on  your  bonnet  and  shawl 
and  go  to  Dr.  Turner's  house,  ring  him  up,  and  tell  him 
he  must  come  to  me  at  once.' 

'Lor'  bless  me,  sir,'  exclaimed  the  woman,  'have  you 
met  with  an  accident  ?'  as  she  noticed  the  wound  in  his 
temple. 

'  Yes,'  he  answered  hotly,  and  in  a  tone  which  she 
knew  too  well  meant  that  she  was  to  ask  no  more  ques- 
tions. So  grumbling  and  shivering  she  got  on  her  things 
and  went  off  for  Dr.  Turner,  who  lived  at  the  bottom  of 
the  street.  Mr.  Hipcraft  being  a  malade  imaginaire,  as 
the  French  say,  and  always  imagining  that  he  had  some- 
thing the  matter  with  his  internal  organs,  was  a  pretty 
good  customer  to  Dr.  Turner,  so  that  that  gentleman, 
although  very  much  averse  to  turning  out  on  such  a 
beastly  cold,  foggy  night,  felt  that  he  could  not  refuse  to 
do  so.  He  therefore  muffled  himself  in  a  big  coat  and 
woollen  scarf,  and  stepped  round  to  the  lawyer's  house. 

'  I'm  sorry,  doctor,  to  drag  you  out  of  your  bed  at  such 
an  unearthly  hour,'  said  Hipcraft  apologetically,  'but  the 
matter  is  urgent.  I've  been  shamefully  assaulted  in  the 
billiard-room  of  the  Golden  Star  by  a  low  cad  and  bully 
from  Manchester,  and  I'm  going  to  make  him  pay  for  it. 
Please  to  examine  this  wound.' 

The  doctor  drew  off  his  gloves,  put  on  his  spectacles, 
and  did  as  he  was  desired. 

'  Umph  !  an  ugly  gash,  the  result  of  a  blow  with  some 
blunt  instrument,  I  should  say.' 

'  A  ring,'  suggested  the  lawyer. 
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'  Yes,  a  ring,'  repeated  the  doctor,  '  no  doubt.' 

'  That  is  it,  he  struck  me  here,  and  a  large  signet  ring 
on  his  finger  made  the  gash.  Now  feel  this  lump  on  the 
back  of  my  head.  He  knocked  me  clean  down,  and  my 
head  came  in  contact  with  the  wall.  My  arm,  too,  seems 
to  be  strained.     I  can't  lift  it,  and  it's  very  painful.' 

The  doctor  scrutinized  the  arm,  and  felt  it  with  pro- 
fessional skill. 

'  Yes,  some  of  the  tendons  are  strained,  and  it  will  be 
painful  and  stiff  for  weeks.' 

'  Xow,  I  want  yon,  doctor,  to  make  accurate  note  of  my 
injuries  and  condition,  as  I  shall  call  you  as  a  witness.  I 
have  been  brutally  assaulted,  and  as  you  know  I  am  not 
the  man  to  submit  tamely  to  that  sort  of  thing.' 

'  Xo,  you  are  not,'  muttered  the  doctor,  with  what 
might  or  might  not  have  been  a  soupcon  of  sarcasm  in 
his  tone.  Then  he  drew  forth  his  note-book,  jotted  down 
some  memoranda,  and  having  dressed  his  patient's  wound, 
and  given  him  a  prescription  for  a  liniment  wherewith  to 
rub  the  arm,  he  took  his  departure ;  and  as  Mr.  Hipcraft 
closed  the  door  after  him  and  put  up  the  chain  he 
muttered : 

'  I  think,  my  friend  Yecquerary,  this  night's  work  will 
be  rather  a  bad  bit  of  business  for  you.' 

With  this  self-comforting  reflection,  Mr.  Richard  Hip- 
craft  went  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  V 

A      LITTLE      MYSTERY. 

HE  following  is  an  extract  from  a  long  letter 
which  was  received  by  a  Mrs.  Haslam,  a 
widow  lady  of  means,  residing  in  Manchester, 
and  with  whom  Mrs.  Sabena  Neilsen  and 
her  niece  had  been  staying.  The  letter  was 
a  very  womanly  letter,  with  a  great  many  petty  details 
about  the  journey  back  to  town,  and  a  good  deal  of 
gushing  sentiment  about  the  '  immense  enjoyment '  the 
writer  and  her  niece  had  derived  from  their  stay  in 
Manchester.  The  only  part,  however,  that  will  have  any 
special  interest  for  the  reader  of  this  narrative  is  the 
following  : 

'  Do  you  happen,  dear  Nellie,  to  know  anything  of  a 
Mr.  Yecquerary,  who,  I  think,  belongs  to  Manchester? 
Now,  pray,  dear,  don't  draw  any  wrong  conclusions  from 
this  question.  I  assure  you  it  is  prompted  by  only  the 
idlest  of  curiosity.  The  fact  is,  Muriel  and  I  had  for  a 
fellow-passenger  on  our  journey  back  to  town  a  Mr. 
Vecquerary,  who  was  so  excessively  kind  that  I  became 
quite  interested  in  him.  I  was  surprised  to  receive  a 
visit  from  him  the  day  after  we  got  home.  He  was  full 
of  apologies  of  course,  and  said  that  he  had  simply  called 
to  see  if  we  had  reached  home  safely.     What  artful 
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creatures  men  are  !  Don't  you  think  so,  Nell  ?  Muriel 
is  quite  struck  with  Mr.  Yecquerary,  and  I  don't  wonder 
at  it,  for  he  is  very  good-looking,  and  such  a  perfect 
gentleman.  I  could  not  get  rid  of  him  until  I  had 
reluctantly  consented  to  his  calling  again.  But  when  he 
comes  Muriel  and  I  intend  to  be  out.  However,  I  am 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  fellow  to  want  to  know  who 
he  is.  So  find  out  something  about  him,  Nellie,  will  you, 
there's  a  dear  old  darling  ?' 

Mrs.  Haslam  was  the  widow  of  a  naval  officer,  and 
though  she  was  under  forty  she  was  somewhat  of  an 
invalid,  and  did  not  go  out  very  much.  Her  friend  Mrs. 
Neilsen's  letter  interested  her  greatly ;  and  she  prided 
herself  on  not  being  deceived  by  the  artfully  phrased 
remarks  anent  Mr.  Yecquerary.  '  I  suppose  the  fact  is,' 
thought  Mrs.  Haslam,  '  either  Muriel  or  Sabena  is  smitten 
with  this  man.  Well,  they  had  better  be  careful  what 
they  arc  doing,  for  there  is  no  telling  any  man  nowa- 
days.' It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Mrs.  Haslam  was 
somewhat  of  a  philosopher,  with  perhaps  a  dash  of  the 
cynic  in  her  composition.  And  a  few  days  later,  in 
answering  at  length  her  friend's  letter,  she  wrote  thus 
concerning  Mr.  Yecquerary : 

'  You  know,  dear,  that  I  lead  such  a  quiet  and  retired 
life  that  I  have  not  much  chance  of  learning  anything 
about  people  who  are  not  included  in  my  own  immediate 
circle  of  acquaintances.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  readily  see 
that  with  every  desire  to  serve  you,  you  place  me  in  a 
delicate  position,  because  I  could  not  go  about  openly 
making  inquiries  as  to  who  Mr.  Yecquerary  is.  I  mi<dit 
compromise  myself,  for  people  are  so  quick  to  draw  wrono- 
inferences,   and  suspect  wickedness    where  none  is   in- 
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tended.  I  find,  however,  on  reference  to  the  directory, 
that  there  is  a  firm  in  Fountain  Street  here  styled 
"  Vecquerary  &  Sons,"  but  beyond  that  I  have  not  come 
across  anyone  who  could  give  me  an}r  information  about 
them.  Possibly  the  Mr.  Vecquerary  you  met  will  be  one 
of  the  sons,  as  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  he  is 
young.  I  should  say  anyway  that  there  is  no  doubt  your 
travelling  companion  is  connected  with  the  firm  in  ques- 
tion, as  I  cannot  find  any  other  Yrecquerary  in  the 
directory,  and  the  name  is  a  very  uncommon  one.  .Jake 
my  advice,  however,  dear,  and  before  you  allow  this  man 
to  form  any  intimacy  with  Muriel — for  I  presume  that  it 
is  Muriel  he  is  interested  in — find  out  all  about  him,  for 
men,  you  know,  are  so  deceptive,  and  an  unprotected 
woman  cannot  be  too  careful.  Of  course,  these  Vec- 
querarys  may  be  highly  respectable,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  are,  but  still  one  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  this 
world.  For  my  own  part  I  should  be  delighted  to  hear 
of  dear  Muriel  making  a  good  match.  But  do  not  let  her 
marry  merely  for  money,' 

As  Mrs.  Sabena  Neilsen  perused  this  letter,  she  smiled 
ironically,  for  she  was  not  quite  pleased  at  her  friend 
presuming  to  give  her  advice,  and  she  was  amused,  too, 
at  the  erroneous  inferences  Mrs.  Haslam  had  drawn. 

'  Muriel,'  said  Mrs.  Neilsen  to  her  niece  that  afternoon 
as  they  sat  over  the  cheerful  fire  in  the  drawing-room, 
each  engaged  in  some  needlework,  '  what  is  your  opinion 
of  Mr.  Vecquerary  ?' 

'  Oh,  well,  he's  nice  enough  in  his  way,  as  far  as  one 
can  judge  from  such  a  short  acquaintance.' 

'  He's  good-looking,  don't  you  think  ?' 

*  Yes,  passably  so,'  8 
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'  Do — you — suppose  that  lie's  interested  in  you, 
Muriel  V 

The  girl  broke  into  a  little  laugh  of  derision  as  she 
answered : 

'  Really,  auntie,  I  should  say  you  were  his  choice,  if  he 
has  one.  Certainly  he  bestowed  upon  me  no  more  than 
the  most  passing  notice,  while  he  seemed  to  feast  his 
eyes  upon  you.' 

'  Muriel  V  this  severely,  and  in  a  tone  of  reprimand. 

'  Well,  auntie,  you  know  it,'  retorted  the  girl,  with  the 
most  bewitching  pout,  and  speaking  in  such  a  decisive 
Avay  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  her  opinion  was. 

'  Well,  it  doesn't  much  matter,'  remarked  Mrs.  Neilsen 
somewhat  sharply,  '  for  I  don't  suppose  we  shall  ever 
hear  anything  more  of  him.' 

'  Perhaps  not,'  returned  her  niece  carelessly,  as  though 
the  subject  had  no  further  interest  for  her. 

A  little  later  Mrs.  Neilsen  was  alone  in  her  bedroom. 
She  stood  before  the  glass,  peering  at  the  reflected  image 
of  her  own  sweet  self.  She  smoothed  back  the  soft, 
wavy  hair  from  her  temples ;  and  if  anyone  had  whispered 
in  her  ear  just  then,  'You  arc  really  an  exceedingly 
pretty  woman,'  she  would  have  answered,  or  at  any  rate 
thought,  '  Yes,  I  know  I  am.' 

She  turned  from  the  contemplation  of  herself  to  a  chest 
of  drawers  that  occupied  a  position  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room.  From  her  pocket  she  drew  forth  a  bunch  of 
keys,  and  selecting  one,  she  opened  the  top  drawer  •  and 
after  rummaging  the  things  over  for  a  few  moments,  she 
produced  a  photograph  in  a  double  case,  that  closed  like 
a  book.  This  she  opened,  and  revealed  the  picture  of  a 
dark,   stern-looking   man.      This   portrait   affected   her. 
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The  soft,  womanly  expression  of  her  face  changed  to  one 
that  by  comparison  was  fierce.  It  was  an  expression 
that  betokened  disgust,  contempt,  cynicism,  disappoint- 
ment. And  yet  it  was  hard  to  associate  cynicism  with 
so  charming  a  woman.  But  it  was  evident  that,  whoever 
that  man  was  whose  portrait  she  contemplated,  she  boro 


him  no  love.  And  in  a  few  moments  she  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  profound  disgust;  she  shut  the  photographic 
case  with  a  spiteful  snap,  and  pitched  it  into  the  drawer. 
Then  she  closed  the  drawer  with  a  bang,  and  drew  the 
keys  out  savagely,  and  with  a  heart-rending  sigh  she 
muttered  : 

'  What  an  unfortunate  wretch  I  am  f 

8—-  2 
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In  thus  putting  her  feelings  into  words,  her  self-control 
appeared  to  be  overcome,  and  sinking  on  to  the  sofa,  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  and  burst  into 
tears.  Some  bitter  memory  of  the  dead  past  had  come 
back,  and  harrowed  her  into  weeping.  But  what  did  she 
mean  by  saying  she  was  an  unfortunate  wretch  ?  As  far 
as  outward  signs  went,  she  appeared  to  be  a  petted 
favourite  of  fortune.  Nature  had  made  her  beautiful, 
and  she  did  not  seem  to  suffer  from  poverty,  for  her 
house  was  well  furnished,  and,  though  she  and  her  niece 
constituted  the  family,  three  servants  were  kept,  includ- 
ing a  cook.  That,  at  any  rate,  was  prima  facie  evidence 
of  worldly  ease.  But  ma}'  not  an  apple  be  fair  on  its 
rind  and  yet  rotten  at  its  core  ?  A  smiling  face  some- 
times masks  an  aching  heart ;  and  often  it  happens  that 
what  seems  the  most  joyous  household  has  the  most 
gruesome  skeleton  hidden  in  its  closet. 

Before  Mrs.  Neilsen  had  recovered  herself,  Muriel 
came  suddenly  into  the  room,  and  found  her  aunt  in  tears. 

'Why,  auntie  dear,  whatever  is  the  matter  ?'  exclaimed 
the  affectionate  girl  in  amazement,  as,  dropping  on  her 
knees,  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  aunt's  neck,  and 
laid  her  own  soft  warm  cheek  against  her  aunt's. 

'Oh,  nothing,  darling,'  answered  Mrs.  Neilsen  some- 
Avhat  petulantly,  as  though  she  was  angry  with  herself 
for  her  weakness.  '  I'm  foolish,  and  I  think  I'm  a  bit 
hysterical  to-day.  I've  had  a  crying  fit.  There,  that's 
all.  But  it's  over  now.'  She  sat  upright,  kissed  her 
niece,  and  added :  '  We'll  go  to  the  theatre  to-night, 
dearie,  if  you  like.     It  will  cheer  me  up.' 

It  was  so  unusual  for  Muriel  to  see  her  aunt  in  tears 
that  naturally  the  girl  wondered  what  it  meant.     But 
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she  bad  the  good  sense  not  to  irritate  with  questions ; 
and  as  she  and  her  aunt  were  very  fond  of  the  theatre, 
she  expressed  her  delight  at  the  prospect  of  going. 

As  Muriel  rose  to  her  feet  her  aunt  rose  too ;  and 
taking  her  niece's  hand,  Mrs.  Neilsen  said  with  some 
solemnity : 

'Muriel  darling,  I  have  a  dark  secret  in  my  life,  and 
some  day  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.  The  memory  of  it 
came  baclc  to  me  this  afternoon,  and  made  me  weep.  It 
was  very  foolish,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  There  now,  go 
and  dress  yourself,  and  I  will  tell  cook  to  let  us  have  our 
dinner  in  good  time.' 

As  Muriel  sat  before  the  crlass  combing  her  beautiful 
hair,  she  was  very  pensive,  and  she  Avondercd  and  won- 
dered what  the  '  dark  secret '  in  her  aunt's  life  was. 

Dinner  over,  the  two  ladies  drove  in  a  hansom — Mrs. 
Neilsen  did  not  keep  her  own  vehicle — to  a  theatre 
where  a  highly-amusing  comedy  was  being  performed ; 
and  the  way  in  which  the  elder  lady  enjoyed  herself— or 
seemed  to  do  so — was  not  suggestive  of  a  dark  secret 
that  was  capable  of  moving  her  to  hysterical  weeping. 

The  next  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast,  Muriel 
unfolded  the  Standard  newspaper.  She  had  got  into 
the  habit   of  reading  the  day's  news  to  her  aunt  inl- 
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mediately  the  breakfast   things  had   been  taken 

She  ran  over  many  items,  and  at  last  in  an  excited  tono 

she  exclaimed : 

'  Oh,  auntie !' 

'What  is  it,?'  asked  Mrs.  Neilsen,  looking  up  from 
some  work  she  was  doing. 

'  Whatever  do   you   think  ?'   continued  Muriel.     '  Mr. 
Vecquerary  has  been  had  up  for  an  assault.' 
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Mrs.  Neilsen's  work  dropped  from  her  fingers,  her 
pretty  face  became  pale,  and  with  manifest  agitation  she 
gave  vent  to  the  one  word : 

;What!' 

Then  Muriel  in  an  absorbed  way  read  the  following 
paragraph : 

'An  Assault  Case.— Yesterday,  at  Bow  Street,  before 
Mr.  Jones,  a  gentleman  who  was  described  as  of  Man- 
chester, and  whose  name  is  Josiah  Vecqucrary,  of  the 
firm  of  Vecquerary  and  Sons,  of  that  city,  was  charged 
with  committing  an  aggravated  assault  on  Mr.  Richard 
Hipcraft,  the  well-known  solicitoi\  The  prosecutor,  who 
appeared  in  the  witness-box  with  his  head  bandaged,  and 
his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  stated  that  he  was  in  the  smoking- 
room  of  the  Golden  Star  Hotel  in  company  with  Vec- 
querary, when  some  woi'ds  passed  between  them  about  a 
lady  whose  acquaintance  they  had  both  made  while 
journeying  up  from  Manchester  the  previous  day.  Vec- 
querary, who  is  a  big  and  powerful  man,  called  the  pro- 
secutor a  cad,  and  he  retorted  by  calling  Vecquerary  a 
blackguard.  This  irritated  Vecquerary,  who  struck  the 
prosecutor  a  violent  blow,  knocking  him  down,  and 
seriously  injuring  him.  Several  witnesses  were  called  to 
prove  the  prosecutor's  case,  including  his  family  doctor, 
who  was  summoned  late  on  the  night  of  the  assault  to 
attend  to  Mr.  Hipcraft's  injuries.  The  doctor  described 
the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  prosecutor,  and 
stated  that  besides  a  deep  incised  wound  over  the  temple, 
that  was  within  an  ace  of  being  dangerous,  he  was  suf- 
fering from  severe  contusions,  and  sprained  tendons  of 
the  left  arm. 

'  For  the  defence  it  was  urged  that  the  prosecutor  had 
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really  begun  the  quarrel  by  speaking  lightly  of  a  lady  of 
whom  ho  really  knew  nothing;  that  on  the  defendant 
resenting  this,  the  prosecutor  called  him  a  blackguard, 
whereupon  the  defendant  tweaked  his  nose.  The 
prosecutor  retaliated  by  striking  the  defendant  in  the 
face,  whereupon  Vecquerary  knocked  him  down. 

'In  spite  of  the  provocation  the  defendant  had  re- 
ceived, Mr.  Jones  characterised  the  assault  as  one  of  the 
most  brutal  violence,  and  he  felt  in  doubt  whether  he 
ought  not  to  send  the  defendant  to  prison.  In  fact,  he 
would  not  have  had  the  slightest  hesitation  in  doinof 
that,  but  for  the  provocation  the  defendant  had  received. 
But  whatever  his  social  position  might  be,  such  black- 
guards as  the  defendant  represented  would  have  to 
be  taught  that  respectable  citizens  were  not  to  be 
assaulted  with  impunity.  The  defendant,  therefore, 
would  be  fined  ten  pounds,  and  would  have  to  pay  the 
prosecutor's  medical  expenses.  The  fine  was  at  once 
paid,  and  the  defendant,  who  seemed  to  feel  his  position 
acutely,  left  the  court  with  his  friends.' 

'  There,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?'  asked  Muriel,  as 
she  ceased  readincr.  '  Whoever  could  have  believed  that 
such  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  man  as  Mr.  Vecquerary  seemed 
could  have  so  disgraced  himself?  I  declare,  there  is  no 
trusting  anyone  now.' 

'  Muriel,  dear,'  said  her  aunt  quietty,  as  she  bent  over 
her  work,  and  betraying  by  her  voice  that  she  was 
a  little  agitated — '  Muriel,  dear,  don't  you  think  it 
possible  that  Mr.  Vecquerary  must  have  received  very 
strong  provocation  indeed  ?  The  report  says  that  the 
quarrel  arose  from  Iiipcraft  speaking  insultingly  of  a 
1  idy  they  had  met  the  day  previous  on  their  way  from 
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Manchester.  That  must  refer  to  me.  I  did  not  like  the 
look  of  that  Hipcraft  at  all,  and  I  rather  think  it 
redounds  to  Mr.  Vecqueraiy's  credit  that  he  was  quick 
to  chastise  a  man  who  had  the  audacity  to  speak 
insultingly  of  a  lady  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about. 
Is  that  not  your  opinion  ?' 

This  argument  placed  the  matter  before  Muriel  in 
a  somewhat  different  light  to  what  she  had  first  seen  it 
in,  and  she  answered  thoughtfully  : 

'  Yes,  aunt,  you  are  right.' 

'  Poor  Mr.  Yecquerary,  I  feel  quite  sorry  for  him,' 
sighed  Mrs.  Xcilsen,  in  a  way  that  left  no  doubt  that  her 
sorrow  was  something  more  than  mere  words. 

A  little  later  some  friends  called  and  took  Muriel  off 
shopping,  and  Mrs.  Xeilsen  retired  to  her  room  to  dress. 
Presently  a  servant  entered  with  a  card  on  a  salver,  and 
as  the  lady  glanced  at  the  card  she  saw  with  surprise 
that  the  name  on  it  was  Josiah  Vecquerary. 


CHAPTER  VI 


ENDEAVOURS   TO   EXPLAIN  IN  WHAT  WAY  MR.   HIPCRAFT 
WAS   LIKE  A  SNAKE. 

tc=#HE  disgrace  of  figuring  in  a 
police-court,  to  say  nothing  of 
being  called  '  a  blackguard '  by 
the  presiding  magistrate,  crushed 
Yecquerary  with  a  sense  of  the 
most  absolute  degradation.  The 
record  of  his  life — so  far  as  such 
scenes  as  that  at  the  Golden 
Star  Hotel,  in  which  he  had 
figured  so  prominently,  were  con- 
cerned— had  been  as  a  tabula 
rasa.  The  Vecquerarys,  in  fact, 
claimed  to  be  considered  emin- 
ently respectable,  and  their  claim 
was  generally  allowed.  Strictly 
honourable  in  their  business 
transactions,  and  liberal  in  all 
their  dealings  with  their  fellow-men,  their  reputation— 
in  Manchester,  at  any  rate— -Avas  very  high.  Josiah,  as 
the  chief  representative,  was  proud  of  the  family 
traditions,  which  he  endeavoured  to  sustain  with  honour 
and  dignity,  and  there  is  no  doubt  he  was  very  popular 
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with  those  who  knew  him.  Now,  however,  a  little 
forgetfulness,  and  a  miserable  squabble  in  a  hotel,  had 
led  to  his  appearing  as  a  defendant  in  a  police-court 
case,  and  to  being  described  by  a  metropolitan  magis- 
trate as  a  blackguard. 

Unhappily  for  Vecquerary,  his  opponent  was  one  of 
those  outrages  on  our  common  nature,  a  man  with 
whom  vindictiveness  was  a  creed,  a  man  who  believed 
that  it  was  noble  '  never  to  forgive.'  As  Vecquerary 
left  the  court  covered  with  shame  and  humiliation,  he 
passed  his  enemy  in  the  corridor.  The  lawyer  had 
evidently  posted  himself  there  purposely,  and  in  tones  of 
the  utmost  scorn  he  squeaked  out: 

'  How  do  you  feel  now,  Mister  Vecquerary  ?  I  wonder 
what  3rour  friends  in  Manchester  will  think  when  they 
hear  of  your  little  escapade.  And  they  vAll  hear  of  it, 
M inter  Vecquerary.  And  I  further  wonder  ' — here  he 
lowered  his  squeaky  voice  a  little — '  what  the  lady,  who 
is  not  quite  what  she  seems,  will  think.     Eh  ?' 

This  latter  remark  so  galled  Vecquerary  that  the 
blood  rushed  into  his  face  and  the  fire  flashed  up  in  his 
blue  eyes.  He  turned  quickly  on  the  speaker,  and 
seemed  about  to  make  some  stinging  retort,  when  his 
arm  was  seized  by  a  friend,  who  said : 

'  Do  not  notice  the  wretched  little  cad.     Come  away.' 

'  Yah,'  hissed  the  small  man,  as  though  he  was 
spitting  out  venom;  'the  "little  cad"  and  your  dear 
friend  Vecquerary  will  perhaps  meet  again  some  day.' 

Vecquerary  showed  his  good  sense  by  keeping  silent, 
and  hailing  a  hansom,  he  drove  off  with  his  friend. 

In  trying  to  find  a  prototype,  as  it  were,  for  Mr. 
Hipcraft  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  it  has 
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been  suggested  that  in  a  certain  sense  lie  approximated 
to  a  snake.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  some 
men  as  being  '  cunning  as  foxes,'  '  as  bold  as  lions/ 
'  as  relentless  as  wolves.'  It  is,  therefore,  not  straining 
the  privileges  of  similitude  too  much  to  say  that  a  man 
has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  snake.  That  is, 
when  aroused  he  may  be  vicious,  using  this  word  in  the 
sense  of  being  wicked  as  applied  to  animals,  and  more 
than  vicious,  he  may  be  venomous  in  so  far  as  seeking 
to  do  his  enemy  every  harm  within  his  power.  This 
trait  was  a  leading  one  in  Mr.  Hipcraft's  nature.  In  so 
far,  then,  he  was  like  a  snake.  And  he  was  possessed  of 
another  quality  which  still  further  justifies  the  com- 
parison. It  is  well  known  that  the  male  and  female 
cobra  de  capella,  one  of  the  most  deadly  snakes  of 
India,  rarely  stray  far  from  each  other.  If  a  person  kills 
cither  of  the  two  the  survivor  when  it  misses  its  mate 
becomes  furious,  and  it  is  said  never  forgets  its  loss. 
And  so  revengeful  does  it  grow  that  it  will  attack  any 
living  thing  that  comes  in  its  way  not  of  its  own  kind. 
Herein,  then,  the  reptile  displays  that  quality  of  hatred 
which  was  so  conspicuous  in  Mr.  Hipcraft.  Cunning, 
too,  is  associated  with  the  snake,  and  Mi-.  Hipcraft  was 
cunning.  Said  he  to  a  friend  as  they  smoked  together 
on  the  evening  of  his  day  of  victory  in  the  police- 
court  : 

'  My  revenge  is  not  satisfied  yet.  I  wanted  to  have 
got  the  brute  locked  up  in  a  common  police  cell.  I 
wanted  to  have  put  the  brand  of  the  gaol-bird  on  him,  but 
I  failed.  A  fine  of  ten  pounds  to  a  fellow  like  that  is 
nothinc.  I'd  swear  an  affidavit  that  he  would  have 
given  a  clean  thousand  to  have  kept  this  matter  out  of 
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the  court,  and  I  might  have  bled  him,  but  money  would 
not  satisfy  me.     I  am  a  good  hater,  as  you  know.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  you  are,'  his  friend  assented. 

'  I  believe  in  hate/  the  lawyer  went  on.  '  If  a  man 
wrongs  you,  hate  him,  and  never  let  your  hate  die  until 
you  ve  ruined  him.  To  love  your  enemies  and  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you  is  a  parsons  doctrine,  but  it 
doesn  t  work  out  in  real  life.' 

'  >7o,'  mumbled  the  friend  mildly,  as  though  he  did 
not  altogether  feel  as  if  he  could  endorse  the  sentiment. 

'I've  ascertained/  continued  Eipcraft,  'that  this  fellow 
Yecquerary  has  a  wife  and  two  children  in  Manchester. 
Now  I  know  nothing  of  human  nature  if,  in  spire  of  that 
trifling'  circumstance,  he  doesn  t  eo  foolinsr  round  that 
Mrs.  Xe-ilsen.  And  I'm  utterly  ignorant  of  womankind 
if  she  doesn't  draw  him  on  till  she  has  sot  him  fast.  He 
is  well  off,  and  she  is  an  adventuress.  Do  you  see  the 
connection  V 

'2\ot  quite,'  responded  the  friend  with  a  simple 
expression  of  countenance. 

'  Good  Lord '  then  vou  must  be  obtuse^  Don't  you 
see.  she  being  an  adventuress,  and  he  having  money 
and  being  a  family  man.  she'll  keep  up  a  constant  drain 
on  his  purse,  and  hell  submit  to  it  to  avoid  scandal.  A 
fellow  like  that  has  to  assume  an  appearance  of  virtue, 
or  he  would  be  ostracised,  and  his  business  would  go  to 
pot.' 

'Ah,  just  so,' responded  the  friend  sententiously  and 
gazing  up  at  the  ceiling. 

'  Xow,  I  shall  watch  him  like  a  hawk,  and  when  I  find 
that  he  has  been  trapped  by  the  siren  spells  of  his 
charmer,  I'll  blow  the  scandal  all  over  Manchester.' 
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*  But  that  would  bo  injuring  his  wife  and  children/ 
tho  friend  ventured  to  remark  a  little  timidly. 

'  And  what  tho  deuco  do  f  cure  for  that  ?'  squeaked 
Mr.  Uipcraft,  in  his  objectionable  treble,  like  an  angry 
rat.  '"The  sins  of  the  father  must  bo  visited  on  tho 
children."  Tho  hruto  has  injured  mo,  and  in  seeking  to 
havo  my  revenge  I  cannot  take  his  belongings  into 
account;   I'll  leave  that  Cor  your  philanthropist:*.     I  am 


not  a  philanthropist;  I  am  a  hater  of  those  who  injuro 
mo,  and  1  hate  sentiment  also.' 

'I  toll  you  what  it  is,  Itiperafl.,'  said  his  companion, 
'I  would  far  soonor  havo  you  as  my  friend  than  my 
onomy.' 

'I  should  think  you  would/  exclaimed  tho  lawyer, 
with  a  dangerous  curling  of  his  lips  so  that  his  uneven 
teeth  woro  rovoalod;  and  then  with  a  wicked  snarl  ho 
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added:  'Better  to  have  the  devil  to  deal  with  tlian 
Richard  Hipcraft  as  your  enemy.  I  tell  you.' 

The  friend  did  not  seem  quite  comfortable,  and  to 
steady  his  nerves  he  took  a  deep  draught  from  the 
glass  of  whisky  and  water  that  stood  near  him,  and 
thus  fortified  he  said,  as  he  wiped  his  moustache  with 
his  hand : 

'  Well,  Hipcraft,  I  hope  I  never  shall  have  you  as  an 
enemy.     You've  got  a  dangerous  sting  in  you.' 

'I  hope  you  never  will,'  was  the  rounding  off  remark, 
— which  seemed  to  suggest  an  ellipsis  which  might  bo 
filled  in  with  '  God  help  you  if  you  do.' 

From  the  foregoing  fragment  of  dialogue  the  reader 
will  get  another  insight  into  Mr.  Hipcraft's  character, 
and  even  the  most  charitably  disposed  amongst  us  could 
not  honestly  say  that  this  gentleman  was  anything  but 
a  most  objectionable  person.  Perhaps  ho  himself  did 
not  think  he  was  any  worse  than  the  majority  of  his 
fellows.  He  acted  according  to  his  lights,  and  his  lights 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  living  in  a  crafty  and 
wicked  world  he  must  meet  wickedness  and  craft  with 
their  own  weapons. 

Mr.  Veccpierary,  on  his  part,  was  without  craft.  He 
was  in  many  respects  weal;,  if  you  like  ;  but  he  would  far 
sooner  have  done  a  generous  deed  than  an  unkind  one. 
It  may  seem  singular,  but  still  it  was  only  in  accord  with 
the  weakness  I  have  alluded  to  that  he  should  have  felt 
morbidly  sensitive  about  Mrs.  Neilsen  coming  to  know  of 
his  disgrace.  He  did  not  so  much  mind  his  wife  know- 
ing, but  he  perfectly  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  the  affair 
coming  to  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Xeilsen,  although  she  was  a 
stranger  to  him,  and  he  could  not  have  been  affected  by 
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anything  she  might  have  thought.  To  fully  explain  this 
peculiarity  of  Mr.  Yecquerary's  one  would  have  to  resort 
to  a  process  of  very  subtle  analysis,  and  bring  all  the  laws 
of  metaphysics  to  bear.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say  that 
at  the  bottom  of  it  was  a  certain  vanity,  and  that  vanity 
was  one  of  his  weaknesses. 

When  he  arose  on  the  following  morning  after  his  un- 
pleasant  experience  of  a  police-court,  and  after  having 
passed  a  very  restless  night,  he,  as  was  only  natural, 
eagerly  turned  to  the  daily  papers,  and  as  he  read  the 
report  of  the  case  he  went  white  and  scarlet  by  turns. 
Litter,  indeed,  were  his  reflections,  and  painful  his  feel- 
ings, aud  he  could  not  help  thinking: 

'  Whatever  will  Mrs.  Xeilsen  think  if  she  should  see 
this  ?  She  will  certainly  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
instead  of  the  gentleman  she  took  me  to  be,  I  am  an  im- 
postor and  a  cad.' 

If  he  had  been  asked  to  argue  the  matter  out,  he 
would  probably  have  argued  thus  :  '  Those  who  know  me 
well  know  that  I  am  neither  an  impostor  nor  a  cad.  But 
those  who,  like  Mrs.  Xeilsen,  only  have  a  passing 
acquaintance  with  me,  cannot  help  an  erroneous  conclu- 
sion.' It  will  be  said,  and  said  justly,  that  he  need  not 
have  cared  what  strangers  thought.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  he  did  care — at  least,  he  cared  so  far  as 
Mrs.  Xeilsen  was  concerned.  That  is  where  his  weak- 
ness and  little  vanity  conspicuously  displayed  them- 
selves. 

His  appetite  was  quite  gone,  and  his  breakfast  went 
away  almost  untouched.  He  ought  to  have  been  back 
in  Manchester  days  before  this,  but  had  been  detained  in 
London  by  the  wretched  police  case.    At  first  he  thought 
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of  returning  on  this  particular  day.  But  he  changed  his 
plans;  went  forth  to  the  telegraph- office,  and  apprised 
his  people  that  business  would  detain  him  in  London  till 
the  morrow,  and  then  an  hour  or  so  later  he  jumped  into 
a  hansom  and  drove  to  the  Quadrant,  Regent's  Park.  It 
was  a  fatal  step  to  take,  and  he  must  have  been  prompted 
thereto  by  his  evil  genius,  while  his  good  genius,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  remained  dumb,  and  it  may  be— 
wept ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THU   FAITHFUL   SLEUTH-HOUND. 

5JHEN  Mrs.  Ncilsen  read  Vecquerary's  name  on 
the  card  that  the  servant  handed  to  her,  a 
little  tremor  of  excitement  thrilled  her ;  and 
this  displayed  itself  in  her  voice  as  she  said 
to  the  servant,  '  All  right,  Jane  ;  I'll  be  down 
directly.'  Then,  when  she  was  alone,  she  poured  a 
quantity  of  eau-de-cologne  on  her  handkerchief,  and 
dabbed  her  forehead  with  it,  as  though  she  was  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  sovereign  remedy  for  dis- 
turbed nerves. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  she  could  proceed  to  finish 
her  toilet,  which  she  had  only  half  completed  when  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Vecquerary's  card,  and 
though  she  had  told  Jane  that  she  would  be  '  down 
directly,'  a  full  half-hour  elapsed  before  she  had  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  her  dressing  and  felt  ready  to  go 
downstairs  to  see  her  visitor.  It  was  evident  that  she 
had  bestowed  extra  care  in  arraying  herself,  and  she  had 
dressed  her  pretty  hair  with  scrupulous  nicety,  until  it 
seemed  as  if  not  a  single  hair  was  out  of  place.  With  a 
final  idance  at  herself  in  the  wardrobe  mirror  she  left 
the  room,  and  when  she  entered  the  breakfast-room, 
where  Mr.  Vecquerary  was  seated,  her  heart  was  certainly 
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beating  faster  than  its  normal  rate,  and  there  Was  a 
heightened  colour  in  her  face.  She  was  not  altogether 
mistress  of  herself  as  she  came  into  the  presence  of  her 
visitor,  who  rose  to  greet  her. 

'Really,  Mr.  Yecquerary,'  she  stammered,  'I  must 
apologize  for  having  kept  you  so  long,  but  I  was  engaged 
when  the  servant  brought  me  your  card.' 

Of  course,  she  did  not  say  how  she  was  engaged,  and 
perhaps  he  did  not  even  trouble  to  think.  He  feasted 
his  eyes  upon  her  as  he  took  her  soft,  white  hand,  and 
for  some  moments  felt  like  one  under  a  spell.  His  atti- 
tude and  his  expression  seemed  to  betray  his  thoughts, 
and  they  were  :  'You  are  beautiful,  and  I  am  fascinated.' 

'  It  is  I  who  should  apologize,  Mrs.  Neilsen,  for  taking 
the  liberty  to  intrude  myself  upon  you,'  he  began  with  a 
certain  woebegoneness  in  his  tone  as  he  led  her  to  a  seat, 
artfully  placing  her  with  her  face  to  the  light,  while  ho 
sat  with  his  back  to  it,  and  he  thus  had  her  in  full  view ; 
'  but  the  fact  is,  I — I  have  a  sort  of  special  object  in 
coming  here.' 

'  Indeed  !'  this  with  a  pretty  archness,  as  though  sho 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  object  that  had  induced 
him  to  call. 

'  Yes,  though  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  whether  you 
will  think  my  small  matters  justify  this  intrusion.' 

'  Don't  say  intrusion,  Mr.  Yecquerary,'  she  remarked 
sweetly,  and  then  her  face  coloured  as  she  felt  that  she 
ought  not  to  have  said  that.  It  gave  him  courage,  how- 
ever, and  he  continued : 

'  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  I  don't  intrude.  That 
consoles  me  for  a  good  deal.  Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  last  I  have  had  a  very  bitter  experience.' 
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5 1  am  sorry  to  hear  that.' 

There  was  genuine  sympathy  in  her  tone  ;  but  she  was 
practising  a  little  deceit,  because,  although  she  knew  full 
well  why  he  had  come  and  to  what  he  was  referring,  she 
affected  to  be  ignorant  of  it. 

'  Yes,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  have  figured  in  a 
police-court.' 

'  Really,  you  don't  say  so  !'  Here  Mrs.  Ncilsen  dropped 
her  e}7es,  as  though  the  little  hypocrisy  she  wa3  guilty  of 
prevented  her  from  looking  him  in  the  face. 

His  manner  was  that  of  eager  earnestness  as  he  braced 
himself  for  the  recital. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mrs.  Neilsen,  that  the  cause  of  my 
disgrace  was  your  own  charming  self 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Yecquerary,  whatever  do  you  mean  V 

'  Pray  do  not  misunderstand  me.  Of  course,  3Tou  are 
entirely  blameless.  But  you  will  remember  the  fellow 
who  travelled  up  from  Manchester  with  us,  and  who  in- 
truded himself  upon  you  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  let  me  see,  what  is  his  name  ?' 

'  Hipcraft.' 

'  Ah,  yes,  I  remember.' 

'  Well,  in  the  smoking-room  of  my  hotel,  he  dared  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  you,  and  losing  my  temper  I 
knocked  him  down.' 

Mrs.  Neilsen's  face  was  scarlet  and  her  eyes  full  of 
passionate  fire  as  she  ejaculated  warmly  : 

'  The  wretch !  What  could  he  possibly  say  against 
me  ?' 

'  Nothing,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Neilsen  ;  and  in 
common  honesty  I  should  remark  that  what  he  did  say 
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was,  perhaps,  not  very  serious,  and  might  have  been  best 
treated  with  contemptuous  silence.  But — but,  I  felt  so 
deeply  interested  in  you  that,  though  you  were  all  but  a 
stranger  to  me,  I  felt  impelled  to  champion  you,  and 
entirely  losing  my  temper,  I  inflicted  on  the  blackguard 
an  undue  amount  of  chastisement,  and  so  have  brought 
myself  into  trouble.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,  Mr.  Yecquerary.  But  how  very 
good  of  you  to  take  my  part !' 

'  Are  you  really  sorry  ?'  he  asked,  leaning  a  little  for- 
ward. 

'  Yes,  indeed — indeed  I  am.'  She  spoke  with  genuine 
earnestness,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  tears  were  gather- 
ing in  her  eyes. 

Yielding  to  his  weaker  nature,  and  carried  away  by  her 
manner  and  her  beauty,  ho  put  forth  his  hand  and  laid  it 
on  hers,  saying  the  while — 

'  To  have  your  sympathy  repays  me  for  what  I  have 
gone  through:  and  I  would  thrash  the  dog  again  to- 
morrow  if  he  dared  to  utter  a  disparaging:  word  aga'nst 
you  in  my  presence.' 

She  withdrew  her  hand  from  his  touch,  and  there  was 
a  warm  glow  in  her  cheeks. 

'  Oh,  do  let  me  beseech  of  you,  Mr.  Yecquerary,  not  to 
run  any  risk  on  my  account;  and  for  heaven's  sake  do 
not  let  my  name  be  mixed  up  in  any  affair  of  the  kind.' 

'  Pray  don't  agitate  yourself,  Mrs.  Neilsen,'  he  answered, 
as  he  resumed  his  position,  with  some  suspicion  in  his 
mind  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  liberty  in  touching  her 
hand.  '  I  pledge  you  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,'  he 
continued,  '  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  your  name 
shall  not  escape  my  lips  in  any  way  that  might  tend  to 
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give  }'ou  annoyance.  But,  tell  me,  are  you  cross  bccauso 
I  championed  you  V 

'  I  think  you  showed  the  true  spirit  of  a  gentleman,' 
she  replied  with  some  fervour,  '  but  it  pains  me  to  know 
that  you  have  suffered  for  your  chivalry.' 

'  I  care  nothing  for  that,'  he  exclaimed,  crow  in  £ 
enthusiastic.  '  I  could  not  have  suffered  in  a  better 
cause.     But  do  you  guess  now  why  I  have  come  here  V 

She  hesitated  before  answering.  Then  gave  utterance 
to  a  tiny  white  lie  : 

'  I  cannot  exactly  say  that  I  do.' 

'I  will  be  candid,  then.  The  affair  has  got  into  the 
papers,  unfortunately,  and  as  it  appears  there,  I  am  made 
to  look  very  black  indeed,  while  the  fellow  Hipcraft  is 
painted  as  a  suffering  saint.  I  could  not  bear  the 
thought  that  you  should  receive  your  impressions  from 
the  newspaper  report,  should,  unhappily,  it  chance  to  full 
'  under  your  notice  ' — she  did  not  tell  lain  that  she  had 
already  read  the  report — '  I  therefore  resolved  to  come 
and  ask  you  to  hear  my  version  of  the  shameful  story. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  seem  guilty  of  anything  like  egotism 
if  I  venture  to  remark  that  I  am  generally  considered 
to  be  a  gentleman,  and  I  humbly  try  to  justify  my  reputa- 
tion.'' 

'  A  reputation  that,  I  am  convinced,  is  fully  deserved,' 
she  remarked  with  earnestness. 

'  Thank  you.  I  am  truly  desirous  of  earning  your 
good  opinion.' 

'  And,  believe  mo,  ?n\  Yccqueraiy,  you  have  it. 

'  I  cannot  tell  you,'  he  said,  and  seemingly  struggling 
with  his  feelings,  '  how  it  cheers  me  up  to  be  assured  from 
your  own  pretty  lips  that  I  stand  well  with  you 
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Vecquerary  was  perfectly  conscious  that  in  saying  this  he 
"was  saying  that  which  he  ought  not  to  sa}^,  and  he  saw, 
too,  for  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  in  admiration,  that 
his  words  brought  the  blushes  to  her  face.  Bat  in  the 
presence  of  this  charming  woman  he  did  forget  himself, 
and  felt  as  if  he  could  sacrifice  all  and  everything  for  her 
sake. 

Mrs.  Neilsen  seemed  to  understand  the  embarrassing 
positioa  which  her  words  and  his  own  had  placed  them 
both  in,  and  she  hastened  to  try  and  undo  what  had  been 
done. 

'  You  see,  Mr.  Vecqueraiy,  after  all,  we  judge  people  in 
this  world  by  their  acts  and  deeds.  And  so  I  must 
judge  you.  You  were  exceedingly  courteous  and  kind 
to  me  and  my  niece  when  as  two  unprotected  Avomen  wo 
travelled  up  from  Manchester,  and  now,  as  I  gather  from 
what  you  tell  me,  you  have  been  brought  into  an 
unpleasant  position  because  an  unmanly  wretch  spoke 
lightly  of  me.  Therefore,  although  we  shall  probably 
never  see  each  other  again,  I  shall  always  remember  you 
with  gratitude  and  respect.' 

He  looked  at  her  with  some  astonishment,  for  these 
words — '  although  we  shall  probably  never  see  each  other 
again  '—stung  him.  He  interpreted  them  as  a  delicate 
hint  that  she  did  not  want  to  see  him  again,  and  his 
spirits  drooped  once  mciy.  With  an  impulse  that  he 
could  not  resist,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  naturally  she  did 
the  same.  His  handsome  face  was  clouded  with  a 
sorrowful  expression  that  was  quite  foreign  to  it,  and 
standing  before  her  and  looking  at  her,  although  she  did 
not  meet  his  gaze,  he  spoke  thus  : 

'  Perhaps,  as  you  say,  Mrs,  Neilsen,  we  shall  never  meet 
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again.  Lut  tins  I  can  say  honestly,  I  shall  never  forget 
you  while  I  have  power  to  think.' 

She  cast  her  eyes  upwards  at  these  words  and  met  his, 
which  had  a  pleading  look  in  them.  Her  face  was  no 
longer  red  but  pale,  and  it  was  evident  from  her  heaving 
breast  that  she  was  agitated. 

'  You  really  flatter  mo,  Mr.  Yecquerary.  What  have  I 
done  to  have  made  such  an  impression  ?  I  did  not  think 
that  a  poor  little  insignificant  woman  like  myself  had  tho 
power  to  attract  tho  notice  of  anyone,  much  less  a  man 
like  you.' 

'  You  do  yourself  an  injustice,'  he  said  quickly.  '  Kay, 
you  are  quite  well  aware  that  you  are  not  a  poor  little 
insignificant  woman.'  He  spoke  with  real  sympathy, 
and  almost  involuntarily  he  put  out  his  hand  and  took 
hers.  For  a  moment  or  two  she  allowed  it  to  remain  in 
his.  Then  she  withdrew  it.  It  wai  manifest  that  ho 
wanted  to  say  something  else.  There  was  an  awkward 
pause.  He  leaned  towards  her,  and  she  played  nervously 
with  her  chatelaine.  Then  in  a  lowered  tone,  a  tone  that 
was  meant  to  be  tender,  he  added — 

'  Eeforo  I  go,  Mrs.  Neilsen,  I  must  repeat  that  you  havo 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  me.  You  are  so  charming 
that  I ' 

She  glanced  at  him,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  in  anger,  and 
once  more  the  colour  leapt  to  her  cheeks. 

'  Do  you  forget,  sir,'  she  said,  '  that  when  you  first 
called  upon  me  you  expressed  a  hope  that  you  might 
make  my  husband's  acquaintance,  and  I  told  you  he  was 
abroad  ?' 

Again  she  turned  from  him,  and  her  emotion  was  un- 
mistakablo.     Had  he  failed  to  notice  the  rebuke  in  hey 
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words,  he  would  have  bc-c-a  obtuse  indeed  Bat  he  was 
only  too  conscious  that  she  had  rebuked  him. 

•  Pray  forgive  me;  he  said.  '  I  apologize  for  having 
forgotten  myself.  But,  .Mrs.  Xeilsen,  I  am  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  I  natter  myself  I  can  read  signs — some  signs, 
at  any  rate  ;  and,  unless  I  am  singularly  mistaken,  you 
have  some  hidden  sorrow-.  There  is  some  unhappnaess 
between  you  and  vour  husband  ;  and  although  I  am 
almost  an  utter  stramrer  to  you.  I  would  crave  as  an 
honourable  man  to  be  allowed  to  offer  you  my  sympathy, 
to  ask  that  I  may  try  io  prove  myself  worthy  of  your 
confidence,  and  to  claim  the  privilege  of  tendering  you 
the  sympathy  of  an  honest  man  for  an  honest  woman.' 

-dr.  Yeequerary  spoke  with  genuine  sincerity,  and  at 
this  moment  with  every  regard  for  honour  and  truth. 
His  nature  was  essentially  sympathetic,  and  believing  she 
had  a  sorrow,  he  was  desirous  of  befriending  her  if  she 
needed  a  friend.  Eut  just  then  he  failed  to  see  that  he 
was  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  and  that  her  beautv 
had  infamed  him.  His  words,  winced  with  tender  svm- 
vathy  as  they  were,  found  their  way  to  her  heart:  and 
though  she  struggled  hard  to  control  herself,  the  struggle 
was  ineffectual,  and  she  gave  way  to  tears. 

'Xow  I  have  made  you  cry"  he  cried,  renroaohin^ 
himself. 

She  laid  her  hand  en  his  arm  as  an  act  signifvin* 
gratitude,  and  in  tones  of  thuukfuiuess  she  said,  in  a 
voice  so  sweet  and  low,  albeit  sad  : 

•'I  am  very  foolish  to  let  you  see  my  weakness.  Eut 
my  life  has  had  some  verv  dark  shadows  in  k.  You 
touch  me,  indeed,  when  you  so  nobly  offer  to  befriend 
me :  but  vou  must  not  fcreret  that  the  world  do---=;  n-t 
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tolerate  a  man  in  your  position  befriending  a  woman  in 
mine.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Mrs,  Neilsen  ?'  he  asked 
eagerly. 

'  My  meaning  is  surely  clear.  You  arc  a  man,  and 
should  understand  me.' 

lie  turned  from  her  with  a  sigh. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  I  do  understand  you.  Society  erects 
barriers,  and  engraves  thereon  "  Thus  far  and  no  farther." 
It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  And  yet  society  cannot 
kill  the  natural  sentiment  of  men  and  women's  hearts. 
For  me  to  seek  to  know  your  story  from  mere  curiosity 
would  be  unpardonable  impertinence ;  for  me  to  seek  to 
know  it  out  of  the  excess  of  the  real  sympathy  you  have 
aroused  within  me  will  at  least  beget  me  your  tolerance. 
We  have  met,  and  your  image  will  abide  with  me.  We 
part — I  won't  say  for  ever,  because  I  shall  cherish  a  hope 
that  Fate  will  be  kind  to  me,  and  some  day  bring  us  to- 
gether again.     And  so,  not  adieu,  but  an  revolr.' 

With  a  supreme  effort  she  managed  to  say  calmly : 

'  I  do  so  thank  you,  Mr.  Yecquerary,  for  your  kindness. 
Avu  vevoir.'1 

He  noted  that  she  repeated  his  words,  au  revoir.  He 
raised  her  hand  with  the  grace  of  a  courtier  to  his  lips, 
and  kissed  it,  and  without  another  word  left  the  room. 
Then,  when  the  door  had  closed,  she  sank  down  on  the 
floor,  and,  bowing  her  head  on  a  chair,  she  sobbed  as  if 
her  heart  had  broken.  And  he,  all  unconscious  of  her 
grief,  and  with  his  head  in  a  whirl,  caught  up  his  hat 
and  umbrella  from  the  rack  in  the  hall,  and  letting  him- 
self out  at  the  street  door,  hurried  down  the  steps.  Had 
he  been  less  absorbed,  he  might  have  noticed  a  shabby- 
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looking  man  who  was  slouching  about  on  the  opposite 
side.  But  he  did  not.  In  the  next  street  was  a  cab 
rank.  He  walked  there  rapidly,  hired  a  hansom,  and 
drove  off.  Then  the  shabby  man  went  off  also,  and  being 
more  humble  and  more  dependent  than  Mr.  Vecquerary, 
he  contented  himself  with  a  seat  in  a 'bus  that  was  <roin<r 
citywards.     This  shabby  man  was  not  a  pleasant  crca- 


ture  to  look  at  by  any  means.  He  was  unmistakably  a 
human  ghoul.  His  face  was  cadaverous  and  pasty ;  his 
eyes  were  small  and  cunning ;  his  habitual  expression 
was  one  of  greed,  cruelty,  cynicism,  and  craft;  his. 
clothes  fitted  him  ill,  and  his  shoes  were  down  at  heels, 
His  whole  appearance,  in  fact,  proclaimed  with  dumb 
eloquence  that  he  found  life  a  tremendous  struggle;  and 
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yet  ho  clung  to  life  because  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
die. 

The  'bus  in  which  this  shabby  man  was  riding  went 
along  the  Holborn  Viaduct ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  Old 
Bailey  the  shabby  man  alighted,  and  proceeded  on  foot 
down  the  Old  Bailey,  and  entered  a  building  on  the 
portal  of  which  appeared  the  legend,  '  Mr.  Richard  Hip- 
craft,  solicitor.'  Tins  gentleman  carried  on  his  business 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  $;rim,  gray  pile  of  Newgate, 
and  almost  immediately  opposite  the  equally  grim,  black 
iron  door,  which  in  times  past  has  so  frequently  opened 
to  let  some  manacled  wretch  forth  to  bo  strangled  there 
in  the  street  while  the  bell  of  St.  Sepulchre  boomed 
'  death '  in  his  ears.  Such  a  scene  as  that  is  now  happily 
a  thing  of  tho  past,  and  the  iron  door  is  shut  for  ever. 
In  this  region,  where  malefactors  have  so  often  looked 
their  last  on  earth,  and  the  yelling  and  execrations  of 
foul  and  brutal  mobs  have  rent  the  air,  Mr.  Hipcraft  had 
for  3'ears  carried  on  his  business.  The  neighbourhood 
and  the  man  seemed  suited.  His  chambers  were  low- 
ceilinged,  ill-lighted  rooms,  that  reeked  with  the  mould 
of  ages.  Up  the  rickety,  greasy,  dark  stairway  tho 
shabby  individual  mounted,  and  tapped  on  a  door  in  tho 
dark  landing. 

'  Come  in,'  called  out  someone ;  and  the  shabby  indi- 
vidual entered  into  the  den.  Two  or  three  dusty,  mouldy 
clerks  were  perched  on  high  stools. 

'  Is  tho  guv'nor  in  ?'  queried  tho  shabby  one,  with  a 
sniffle. 

'  Yes,'  growled  one  of  the  mouldy  clerks. 

So  the  shabby  one  tapped  on  an  inner  door,  and  a 
voice  sung  out,  '  Come  in ;'  and  the  tapper  entered,  and 
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stood  ia  tho  presence  of  Mr.  Richard  Hipcraft.  whoso 
arm  was  still  in  a  slinor.  and  whose  head  was  still 
bandaged. 

'  Ah,  Slark,  my  faithful  sleuth-hound,'  exclaimed  the. 
lawyer,  as  he  saw  who  his  visitor  was,  '  what  news  V 

'  I  followed  him,'  said  Slark. 

<  Yes !' 

'  He  went  to  her.' 

'  Yes.' 

'  And  he  was  there  nearly  two  hours.' 

'  Aha !'  cried  Mr.  Hipcraft  joyfully.  '  I'm  as  good  as  a 
wizard.  I  knew  he  would  go.  I  shall  have  him  as  sure 
as  Fate.  Xow  look  here,  Slark,  shadow  him,  do  you 
hear,  till  he  leaves  London.  And  mark  you  this, 
Slark ;  3*011  must  find  out  the  past  history  of  Mrs. 
Neilsen.' 

'  I'll  do  so  if  possible.' 

'  If  possible,  Slark  !  Nothing  is  impossible  in  that  way 
to  you,  my  good  fellow.     Where  is  Yeccpaerary  now  ?' 

'  He  went  oil'  in  a  cab.' 

-  Alone  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Get  on  his  track  again,  and  shadow  him.  Do  you 
understand  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Yery  well.     You  may  go  now.     Come  in  to-morrow.' 

The  sleuth-hound  retired.  Then  Mr.  Hipcraft  smiled 
— a  nasty  smile,  that  revealed  his  teeth,  until  he  looked 
like  a  snarling  hyena,  and  he  muttered  reflectively  : 

'  He's  a  weak  fool,  that  Yecquerary.  He'll  be  snared 
to  a  certainty,  and  then  he  shah  know  what  it  is  to  have 
made  an  enemy  of  me.' 
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I/"  T  has  been  hinted  that  Mr.  Vcc- 
querary's  domestic  life  was  not 
entirely  free  from  friction.  This 
friction,  however,  never  reached 
a  stage  when  it  mi  edit  have  been 
looked  upon  as  serious.  To  their 
friends  the  young  couple  seemed 
to  be  united  by  the  bonds  of  truest 
affection,  but  Mrs.  Vecquerary, 
who  was  at  least  five  years  her 
husband's  junior,  considered  that 
she  had  a  grievance,  although,  be 
it  said  to  her  credit,  she  did  not 
shout  forth  this  grievance  from 
the  housetop.  She  regarded  it  rather  as  a  little  private 
skeleton,  that  occasionally  as  an  especial  privilege 
she  allowed  some  of  her  very,  very  intimate  acquaint- 
ances to  get  a  glimpse  of.  Her  grievance  was  that 
she  considered  her  husband  spent  too  much  of  his 
time  away  from  home.  He  left  his  home  with  almost' 
unvarying  punctuality  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  was  driven  to  his  place  of  business  in  the  city. 
He  had  a  very  neat  little  one-horse  brougham  for  his 
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own  use ;  and  his  coachman  was  the  nattiest  of  whips. 
Mrs.  Vecquerary  used  a  charming  little  pony  phaeton, 
drawn  by  as  perfect  a  pair  of  roan-coloured  ponies  as 
could  be  seen  in  Manchester.  She  and  her  children  and 
their  nursery  governess  used  this  conveyance  a  good  deal, 
for  the  lady  was  fond  of  going  out.  And  she  rarely  saw 
her  husband  after  he  left  in  the  morning  until  seven  in 
the  evening — the  dinner  hour.  And  with  the  exception 
of  one  evening — Friday,  when  there  was  a  formal  dinner 
party,  he  left  home  again  about  half-past  eight,  and  did 
not  return  until  very  late  as  a  rule.  Indeed,  it  not  in- 
frequently happened  that  he  came  back  in  the  small 
hours  '  ayont  the  twal.'  Xow,  his  excuse  for  this  was — 
an  excuse  that  his  wife  generously  admitted  Avas  not 
without  some  amount  of  validity — that  ho  had  so  many 
•engagements  to  keep.  He  was  a  popular  man.  He  was 
■an  active  and  hardworking  Freemason  ;  he  was  a  member 
■of  two  of  the  best  clubs  in  Cottonopolis.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  a  working-man's  build- 
ing  society,  and  this  Board  held  its  meetings  always  at 
night.     He  was  also  a  member  of  a  crack  whist  cl 
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which  met  once  a  week  ;  and  he  took  a  great  interest  in  a 
swell  amateur  theatrical  society.  Then  again,  as  he  was 
-a  cheery  companion,  could  recite  well,  sing  a  capital  song, 
•and  tell  a  good  story,  he  was  much  sought  after,  and  his 
■engagements  were  numerous,  for  he  moved  amongst  what 
was  considered  select  circles.  It  must  in  common 
honesty  be  stated  that  Mr.  Vecquerary  was  rather 
•sensitive  about  taking  his  wife  into  these  circles,  as  he 
considered  that  she  lacked  those  necessary  educational 
qualities  which  would  have  enabled  her  to  do  him  credit. 
And  so,  while  he  denied  her  nothing  that  was  calculated 
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to  add  to  her  comfort  and  happiness  at  home,  and  im- 
posed no  restrictions  as  to  the  acquaintances  she  should 
make,  feeling  sure  that  she  would  not  disgrace  him  in 
that  resp3ct,  he  liked  to  feci  that  he  was  a  free  lance  in 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  his  time.  And  it  was  in  this 
matter  Mrs.  Vecqucrary  found  her  grievance.  She  was 
in  the  habit  of  telling  him  that  she  might  as  well  bo 
without  a  husband  as  she  got  so  very  little  of  his 
society.  He  went  to  church  with  her  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  on  an  average,  perhaps,  of  once  a  month  ho 
drove  her  and  the  children  out  after  luncheon  on  Sun- 
day. If  he  didn't  go  out  on  Sunday  evening  gentlemen 
friends  dropped  in,  and  their  time  was  spent  in  tLo 
smoking-room. 

This,in  outline,  is  a  sketch  of  Vccquerary's  daily  routine, 
and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  his  wife's  grievance  was  not 
entirely  a  groundless  one.  But  there  was  another  cause 
of  the  friction.  The  lady  was  essentially  of  a  jealous 
disposition,  and  though  she  had  no  data  to  justify  any- 
thing like  actual  suspicion,  she  did  sometimes  express  her 
opinion  to  him  that  he  found  more  pleasure  in  the  com- 
pany of  other  ladies  than  he  did  in  that  of  his  wife. 

The  Vccquerarys'  residence  was  situated  at  Old 
Trafford,  then  one  of  the  plcasantcst  of  Manchester 
suburbs.  The  constant  widening  circle  of  bricks  and 
mortar  was  as  yet  a  considerable  distance  from  this  rural 
retreat,  where  many  of  Manchester's  aristocracy  had  their 
dwellings.  Old  Trafford  is  close  to  the  River  Irwcll, 
and  at  that  time,  if  the  wonderful  undertaking  of  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  was  dreamed  of  at  all,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  very  Utopian  dream  by  all  but  enthusiasts. 
Vecquerary's  house  was  known  as  '  The  Cedars.'     It  was 
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a  mere  fanciful  name,  however,  for  there  were  no  cedars 
there.  It  was  a  pretentious  house,  standing  in  a  con- 
siderable area  of  well  laid-out  grounds  :  and  commandim* 
from  its  back  windows  a  very  extensive  panorama.  On 
the  one  hand  were  the  tall  chimneys  and  dun  pall  of 
smoke  which  characterised  Salford,  but  on  the  other  the 
river  glinted  silvery  in  the  sunlight,  when  there  was  any ; 
and  a  very  diversified  landscape  made  up  the  picture. 

It  will  be  said  that  Mr.  Yecquerary  ought  to  have  been 
a  very  happy  man,  for  there  was  no  reasonable  thing  that 
fortune  had  not  given  him.  And  he  was  happy,  and 
might  have  continued  so,  had  he  not  on  that  dark 
November  day  had  as  his  travelling  companions  to 
London  Mr.  Hipcraft  and  Mrs.  Neilsen  and  her  nieco. 
The  day  after  Mr.  Vecquerarv  had  visited  Mrs.  Neilsen, 
and  had  been  shadowed  by  Slark,  who  was  a  creature  of 
Hipcraft's,  he  returned  to  Manchester,  but  he  was  no 
longer  the  same  man  that  he  was  when  he  went  away. 
Firstly,  the  disgrace  he  felt  at  having  figured  in  a  police- 
court  affected  him  in  a  very  marked  manner.  It  was  the 
first  really  dark  shadow  that  had  ever  come  into  his  life, 
and  so  morbidly  sensitive  did  it  make  him  that  he 
actually  fancied  everyone  was  looking  at  him,  and  that 
whispers  ran  amongst  the  people,  'Ah,  there  is  Yec- 
querary. That  is  the  man  who  was  brought  up  at  Bow 
Street  for  an  assault,  and  was  fined  ten  pounds." 
Secondly,  although  he  did  try  to  drive  Mrs.  Neilsen  from 
his  thoughts,  he  could  not  succeed.  Her  sweet  face  and 
gentle  manner  had  fascinated  him,  and  the  hint  of  some 
dark  story  in  connection  with  her  life  had  aroused  his 
sympathies.  When  lie  left  her  and  said  au  revolr  it  cer- 
tainly was  in  his  mind  that  he  would   see  her  again, 
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although  his  inward  monitor  told  him  that  he  had  no 
right  to  sec  her  again.  He  tried  to  answer  this  admoni- 
tion by  arguing  that  he  had  a  right,  because  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  try  and  assuage  the  grief  of  his 
fellows.  And  so,  by  such  false  doctrine  as  in  this  case,  men 
try  to  cheat  themselves  into  a  belief  that  they  are  doing 
right  when  they  know  perfectly  well  they  are  doing  wrong. 

There  was  one  hope  that  Mr.  Vecquerary  cherished, 
and  it  was  that  he  might  be  able  to  keep  the  knowledge 
of  the  disagreeable  little  London  episode  from  coming  to 
his  wife.  He  did  not  reach  Manchester  until  the  even- 
ing, and  as  he  went  direct  to  his  warehouse,  where  he 
was  detained  some  little  time,  he  did  not  arrive  homo 
until  pretty  late.  Although  it  struck  him  that  his  wife 
failed  to  receive  him  with  the  same  warmth  and  cor- 
diality that  she  usually  displayed  after  his  return  from 
a  journey,  she  gave  no  indication  that  she  knew  any- 
thing about  his  London  experience,  and  so  his  hopes 
rose.  But  these  hopes  were  doomed  to  a  sudden  blight 
the  next  morning,  when  she  said  to  him  immediately 
after  breakfast : 

'  Josiah,  before  you  go  out  I  must  say  something  to 
you,  for  I  am  pained  and  distressed  in  a  way  that  I  have 
never  been  before.' 

He  guessed  what  was  coming,  and  he  felt  like  a  maa 
who  is  suddenly  detected  in  an  act  of  guilt.  Irritated 
out  of  his  usual  suavity  of  manner,  he  exclaimed  some- 
what roughly : 

'  Well,  what  is  it  ?  You  must  be  quick,  for  I  am  in  a 
hurry ;  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  to-day.' 

His  wife  looked  at  him  sternly,  and  said,  with  a  some- 
what scornful  curling  of  her  lip  : 
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'  Perhaps  if  it  were  a  certain  lady  in  London  who  was 
talking  to  you  you  would  not  be  in  such  a  hurry.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  What  do  I  mean  !  Surety,  Josiah,  you  don't  take  mo 
altogether  for  a  fool.  Two  days  ago,  for  the  first  time 
since  our  marriage,  I  blushed  for  you  when  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  of  your  disgraceful  conduct  in  London.' 

His  countenance  fell,  and  his  hopes  entirely  died  out ; 
but,  as  he  had  not  yet  brought  himself  to  that  frame  of 
mind  when  he  might  have  admitted  that  he  was  entirely 
to  blame,  he  felt  that  he  stood  in  the  position  of  an  ill- 
used  and  misjudged  man,  and  that  being  so,  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  cast  a  stone  at  him  should  be  the 
wife  of  his  bosom. 

'  Well,  Emily,'  he  said,  with  a  certain  acidity  of  tone 
and  a  decisiveness  of  expression,  '  if  you  are  going  to 
make  unpleasantness  on  the  strength  of  a  shamefully 
one-sided  report  in  a  newspaper,  it  is  a  pity.' 

'  I  am  only  going  to  ask  you  a  plain  question,  Josiah/ 
she  replied  with  dignity. 

'  Well,  fire  away,'  he  said  irascibly ;  '  my  time  is  up.' 

'  Oh,  pray  don't  let  me  detain  you,'  she  remarked  with 
biting  irony,  'lly  question  will  keep;  but  when  you 
have  more  time  to  give  to  your  wife  I  shall  certainly 
require  an  explanation  if  you  wish  me  to  remain  under 
your  roof.' 

'  Well,  what  is  your  question  V  he  said  in  a  somewhat 
milder  tone. 

'  Who  is  the  lady  who  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
your  quarrel— your  disgraceful  brawl  in  a  public-house  ?' 

This  unfortunate  remark  stung  Vecquerary  as  scarcely 
anything  else  could  have  done. 
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'You  forget  yourself,  madam,'  lie  retorted  angrily. 
'  There  was  no  disgraceful  brawl  in  a  public-Louse,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  phrase  it.  But  let  me  say  that  your 
phraseology  is  disgusting  and  insulting.' 

'  Indeed !' 

'  Yes.  The  "  brawl,"  as  you  term  it,  took  place  in  the 
smoking-room  of  a  first-class  hotel,  which  is  not  a  public- 
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house  in  the  contemptuous  sense  in  which  you  use  the 
expression.' 

'  You  are  very  choice  about  terms/  she  replied.  '  It 
was  a  brawl,  nevertheless,  although  it  took  place  in  a 
first-class  hotel.  But  my  question  remains  unanswered. 
I  want  to  know  who  the  la — who  the  woman  is  who 
caused  you  to  sink  to  the  level  of  a  pothouse  brawler.' 

5—2 
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Vccquerary's  face  became  deep  crimson,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  he  had  known  her  he  flew  into  a  passion 
with  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  his  children. 

'  You  are  a you  are  a  fool,'  he  exclaimed,  checking 

himself,  and  using  a  milder  epithet  than  he  intended 
doincf. 

'  I  thank  you.' 

'  I  repeat  it.  You  are  a  fool,  or  you  would  not  have 
jumped  to  a  conclusion  on  such  flimsy  evidence.' 

'My  evidence  is  the  report  in  the  newspapers,'  she 
answered  quietly. 

'  And  I  tell  you,  madam,  the  report  is  an  infernal  lie.' 

'  So  it  may  be,  sir,  but  it  is  on  that  report  the  public 
■will  judge  you.' 

'Let  the  public  judge  as  they  like.  What  the  deuce 
do  I  care  !' 

'  Perhaps  you  don't  care,  for  a  man  who  stoops  to  dis- 
grace himself  as  you  have  done  must  needs  be  callous 
about  himself,  but  I  must  remind  you  that  I,  at  least, 
have  some  pride ' 

'  You  !'  he  broke  in  with  a  scornful  sneer.  '  And  pray 
what  were  you  before  I  raised  you  to  your  present 
position  ?' 

With  calm,  womanly  dignity  Mrs.  Vecquerary  replied 
to  this : 

'  I  was  a  poor  and  honest  girl,  sir,  in  your  father's 
employ,  and  with  a  strong  regard  for  truth  and  virtue. 
You  deemed  me  good  enough  to  make  me  your  wife,  and 
I  have  been  an  honest  and  faithful  wife,  and  a  good 
mother  to  your  children.  Therefore  I  am  at  least  worthy 
of  your  respect.     Are  you  answered  ?' 

Never  before  did  Mr.  Vecquerary  feel  so  contemptible, 
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so  mean,  as  he  felt  now.  But  his  generous  nature 
asserted  itself  as  his  wife  rebuked  him. 

'  Emily,  forgive  my  hasty  remark,'  he  cried,  with  very 
obvious  distress.  '  My  remark  was  shameful,  I  confess  it. 
I  did,  indeed,  forget  myself.' 

'  You  did,  indeed,'  she  returned  caustically,  for  she 
could  not  suddenly  forget  that  he  had  grossly  insulted 
her. 

'  Do  }'on  forgive  mo  ?'  he  asked  pleadingly. 

She  provoked  him  again  by  her  reply  to  this. 

'  You  have  not  yet  told  me  who  the  woman  is.' 

'  The  lady,  say,'  he  remarked  correctively. 

'  Well,  then,  the  lady,  since  you  are  a  stickler  for 
terms.  So  far,  then,  the  report  is  correct  when  it  says  a 
lady  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  ?' 

'Yes.  But  the  lady  was  all  but  an  utter  stranger  to 
me.' 

'  Why,  then,  did  you  deem  it  your  duty  to  champion 
her  in  such  a  violent  manner  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Vecquerary 
quickly. 

'  Because  the  lady  was  a  fellow-passenger  with  me  from 
Manchester,  as  was  also  Hipcraft.  I  saw  her  then  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  smoking-room  of  the  hotel  the  black- 
guard Hipcraft  spoke  disrespectfully  of  her,  and  insulted 
me.' 

'  The  magistrate  spoke  of  your  conduct  as  black- 
guardly,' said  Mrs.  Vecquerary,  causing  her  husband  to 
wince.  '  But  why,  pray,  should  you  have  so  ill-used  a 
man  for  speaking  lightly  of  a  woman  —  I  beg  your 
pardon,  a  lady — whom  you  had  only  seen  once  ?' 

'It  is  a  man's  duty  to  champion  any  woman  who  is 
grossly  insulted,'  he  exclaimed. 
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'  Is  it,  indeed  ?  It  strikes  me,  then,  if  you  set  yourself 
up  as  the  chief  and  practical  exponent  of  that  doctrine, 
you  will  have  no  time  for  anything  else,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  you  will  probably 
figure  in  a  police-court  every  day  in  the  year.' 

'You  had  better  keep  your  sarcasm  to  yourself. 
Now,  have  you  done  V 

'  No,  not  quite.  I  want  the  name  and  address  of  the 
lady  on  whose  behalf  you  have  been  acting  the  part  of 
the  gallant  knight  in  the  story.' 

'  You  shall  have  both.'  He  suddenly  checked  himself 
and  changed  his  mind,  and  added  hotly  :  '  No,  you  shall 
not,  for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  you  have  no 
ri^ht  to  demand  them.' 

'  Very  well,  then.  That  being  your  opinion,  I  shall 
cease  to  be  your  wife  except  in  name ;  for,  though  I  was 
only  a  warehouse  girl  when  you  stooped  to  marry  me,  I 
have  a  high  regard  for  my  honour  and  dignity  as  Mrs. 
Yecquerary,  and  you  shall  not  outrage  them  with 
impunity.' 

She  spoke  with  that  true  dignity  that  an  honest 
woman  who  knows  that  she  is  beinsr  wronged  can  use 
with  such  crushing  effect.  And,  having  given  emphatic 
expression  to  her  feelings,  Mrs.  Yecquerary  left  the  room, 
leaving  her  husband  standing  there  bewildered,  with  the 
reflection  that  he  had  been  thoroughly  worsted  in  this, 
the  first  serious  passage  of  arms  with  his  wife.  But  he 
was  in  no  mood  then  to  acknowledge  his  defeat.  His 
temper  was  up,  and  he  left  the  house  without  going  to 
the  nursery  to  kiss  his  children,  as  was  his  unfailing 
wont. 

Having  begun  the  day  badly,  everything  seemed  to 
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go  wrong  with  him,  and  even  his  brother  and  partner 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  give  him  a  lecture.  It  can  readily 
be  understood  how  Mr.  Vecquerary  remained  in  a 
state  of  nervous  effervescence  the  whole  day,  and  when 
he  returned  to  his  home  after  midnight  he  was  jaded 
and  out  of  sorts.  He  was,  therefore,  ill  prepared  for  the 
surprise  that  awaited  him. 

On  going  to  the  bedroom  he  was  astonished  to  find 
that  his  wife  was  not  in  bed.  This  was  strange,  but  it 
was  soon  explained  by  a  letter  which  was  addressed  to 
him,  and  placed  conspicuously  on  the  dressing-table. 
With  palpitating  heart  he  tore  open  the  envelope,  and 
this  is  what  he  read  : 

'  As  I  decline  to  remain  your  wife  without  your 
affection,  and  as  you  fail  to  treat  me  even  with  that 
respect  which  I  as  your  wife  have  a  right  to  look  for,  I 
feel  that  I  am  best  consulting  my  own  dignity  and  the 
future  welfare  of  my  children  by  no  longer  living  under 
your  roof.  I  return,  therefore,  to  my  mother's  house, 
taking  the  children  with  me,  and  there  I  shall  stay  until 
you  have  learned  that  a  wife's  feelings  and  a  wife's 
honour  cannot  be  outraged  with  impunity.  I  am  aware 
that  I  am  taking  a  very  serious  step,  but  I  am  also 
aware  that  your  conduct  has  been  serious,  not  to  say 
disgraceful.  There  is  more  in  this  London  business 
than  I  wot  of,  and  until  you  have  cleared  the  mystery 
away,  and  given  me  an  assurance  that  no  one  else  shall 
usurp  my  place  in  your  heart,  our  paths  will  run  in 
different  directions.' 

Mr.  Vecquerary  was  fairly  staggered  by  the  step  his 
wife  had  taken.  He  had  never  before  given  her  credit 
for  so  much  spirit  and  determination.     But  her  letter 
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had  an  effect  opposite  to  that  she  intended,  and  instead 
of  softening  him  it  hardened  him.  Crushing  the  letter 
in  his  hand  with  a  certain  fierceness,  he  muttered  : 

'  So,  madam,  you  set  your  back  up  against  me,  do 
you  ?  Well,  let  it  be  so.  You  will  come  to  your  senses 
before  I  sue  to  you,  I'll  bet.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

'  WAS   IT  AN   UNKIND    FATE  V 

F  course  there  will  be  diverse  opinions  as  to 
whether  Mrs.  Vecquerary  was  justified  in 
the  course  she  took.  She  herself  had  spoken 
of  it  as  '  a  serious  step,'  and,  indeed,  it 
must  ever  be  a  serious  step  for  a  wife  to 
leave  her  husband's  protection.  But  in  this  instance  it 
cannot  but  be  admitted  that  the  lady  had  received 
strong  provocation  ;  and  being  almost  morbidly  sensitive, 
as  well  as  jealous,  she  felt  that  no  other  course  was 
open  to  her.  It  was  a  hasty  step,  however,  and  her  own 
mother  thought  so,  and  advised  her  to  return,  but  Mrs. 
Yecquerary's  frame  of  mind  was  indicated  clearly,  when, 
with  passionate  weeping,  she  exclaimed  in  reply  : 

'  No,  mother ;  I  will  not  return  until  I  am  convinced 
that  he  is  not  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  this  wretched 
woman  in  London,  on  whose  account  he  has  disgraced 
himself.' 

On  his  part,  Vecquerary,  not  being  conscious  of  any 
serious  guilt,  considered  that  his  wife  had  taken  an 
extreme  measure  that  nothing  he  had  done  or  was  likely 
to  do  could  justify.  And,  in  the  arrogant  sense  of  his 
own  importance  and  authority,  he  resolved  to  read  her 
a  lesson.     So  he  ordered  his  household  in  accordance 
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with  the  change  that  had  come  about,  and  for  many 
days  he  came  and  went  and  gave  his  wife  no  sign  that 
he  repented  and  wanted  her  back ;  and  yet,  as  a  truth, 
his  heart  was  wrung  at  being  parted  from  her  and  his 
children.  But  he  considered  that  she  was  being  pun- 
ished, and  was  learning  a  lesson  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
So,  though  he  spited  himself,  he  maintained  his  stub- 
bornness, and  was  miserable  and  unhappy  accordingly. 

And  during  these  dark  days  Mr.  Vecquerary,  though 
all  unconscious  of  it  himself,  was  the  subject  of  great 
attention  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hipcraft.  That  gentleman, 
having  a  legal  mind,  felt  that  a  man  could  not  know  too 
much  about  his  enemy ;  and,  therefore,  he  regarded  it  as 
part  of  his  legal  duty  to  learn  Mr.  Vecquerary's  history, 
and,  in  order  to  better  carry  this  out,  he  enlisted  the 
services  of  Ephraim  Slark,  who  for  several  years  had 
been  one  of  the  most  faithful  curs  in  the  lawyer's  employ. 

Mr.  Hipcraft  had  long  made  it  an  unswerving  rule  for 
the  conduct  of  his  business  that  in  every  case  in  which 
he  was  engaged  he  should  come  to  the  fray  armed  with 
some  particulars  of  the  past  history  of  his  opponents. 
He  was,  therefore,  often  able  to  spring  a  mine  upon 
these  arrayed  against  him,  and  thus  shatter  their  case  to 
atoms.  It  was  a  knowledge  of  this  characteristic  on  his 
part  that  made  him  feared  as  an  antagonist. 

In  carrying  out  his  peculiar  system  of  legal  warfare, 
which  in  plain  words  meant  the  blackening  as  much  as 
possible  the  characters  of  those  who  were  pitted  against 
him,  he  found  the  services  of  Slark  invaluable.  Slark 
was  a  pure  specimen  of  the  genius  sneak.  Some  wonder- 
ful instinct,  guided  by  peculiar  craft  and  cunning, 
enabled  him  to  ferret  out  all  sorts  of  buried  secrets  in 
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connection  with  the  lives  of  the  people  in  whom  his 
employer  was  interested.  In  his  movements  Slark  was 
as  noiseless  as  a  tiger  that,  scenting  prey,  steals  through 
the  jungle  on  its  track.  When  in  pursuit  of  his  prey, 
Slark  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  dreamy,  half-witted 
fellow.  But  woe  betide  anyone  who  was  misled  by  that 
appearance.  A  basking  crocodile  on  the  banks  of  a 
tropical  river  could  not  prove  more  dangerous  to  an 
incautious  traveller  who  ventured  to  sit  on  its  head 
under  the  notion  that  it  was  a  fallen  tree.  Thus  Mr. 
Slark  proved  to  be  dangerous  to  those  who  were  deceived 
by  his  seeming  innocent  exterior. 

A  day  or  two  after  Mr.  Vecquerary's  departure  from 
London,  Slark,  the  sleuth-hound,  received  a  commission. 
His  commission  was  this.  He  was  to  go  down  to 
Manchester  and  learn  as  much  as  he  could  about 
Vecquerary,  for,  as  Hipcraft  thought,  though  he  did  not 
say  it,  '  It  is  well  to  know  something  about  him,  for  the 
fellow  will  commit  himself  with  the  woman  Neiisen  as 
sure  as  eggs,  and  that  done,  he  shall  find  that  he  cannot 
hide  his  light  under  a  bushel.' 

It  thus  came  to  pass  that  the  shabby  man  might  have 
been  seen  prowling  about  certain  parts  of  Manchester. 
But  he  began  to  think  that  for  once  his  mission  would 
be  fruitless,  for  he  found  that  the  Vecquerarys  stood  in 
high  repute,  and  '  Mr.  Josiah '  was  regarded  as  a  man  of 
unblemished  honour.  But  by-and-by  Slark  tracked 
his  victim  to  Old  Traffbrd ;  and  whether  the  shabby  spy 
possessed  the  knowledge  of  fern-seed,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  gain  admission  to  households  in  a  condition 
of  invisibility  or  not,  is  scarcely  worth  discussing.  But 
this  much  is  certain ;  he  was  enabled  to  report  to  his 
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master  that  Mr.  Veequerary  since  his  return  from 
London  had  had  a  serious  difference  with  his  wife,  who, 
with  the  two  children,  was  then  living  under  her 
mother's  roof. 

'Ah,  my  friend  Veequerary!'  exclaimed  Hipcraft  as 
he  heard  this,  and  rubbing  his  hands  after  the  manner 
of  a  man  who  is  well  pleased  with  some  good  work  done, 
'  that  little  item  of  intelligence  goes  into  my  black-book  ! 
And  should  it  ever  happen  that  I  can  again  get  my  legal 
talons  upon  you,  this  knowledge  gained  may  be  of  great 
service.  It  is  at  least  one  black  spot  on  your  white 
escutcheon.' 

To  be  in  ignorance  of  danger  is  to  be  without  fear, 
and  Veequerary,  having  no  knowledge  that  he  was  being 
shadowed,  was  not  troubled  about  it,  and  some  two 
weeks  later  he  went  to  a  Manchester  jeweller,  to  whom 
he  was  well  known,  and  bought  an  exquisite  little 
necklet  of  real  pearls,  for  which  he  paid  a  very  con- 
siderable sum.  The  New  Year  had  just  come  in,  and 
so  it  may  be  thought  that  Vecquerary's  intention  was  to 
present  this  pretty  trinket  as  a  peace-offering  to  his  wife. 
But  anyone  who  thinks  so  is  mistaken.  For  without 
any  indication  of  who  the  donor  was  he  despatched  it 
to  London,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Neilsen.  Yes,  there  was 
an  indication — one  that  Mr.  Veequerary  overlooked. 
The  little  case  that  held  the  necklet  had  stamped  on 
the  silk  lining  of  the  lid  the  name  and  address  of  the 
Manchester  jeweller,  and,  of  course,  when  Mrs.  Neilsen 
received  the  present  she  was  puzzled  at  first  to  guess 
who  had  sent  it.  She  had  frieuds  in  Manchester.  But 
she  did  not  think  any  of  them  were  rich  enough  to  buy 
such  a  thing  as  this ;  but,  even  if  they  were,  there  was 
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not  ono  surely  who  would  have  sent  it  anonymously. 
Then  suddenly  it  flashed  upon  her  that  the  giver  was 
none  other  than  Vecquerary,  and  she  was  troubled  there- 
at. For  some  days  she  kept  the  trinket  locked  up  in  a 
drawer,  where  she  had  so  many  other  secrets  of  her  life. 
But  at  last  she  felt  that  she  could  keep  this  one  as  a 
secret  no  longer,  and  so  one  day  she  brought  it  out,  and, 
dangling  it  before  Muriel's  eyes,  said  : 

lifilPli'lIJ 


'  What  do  you  think  of  this,  Muriel  ?' 

With  a  rapturous,  ecstatic  expression  of  delight,  the 
girl  exclaimed : 

'  Oh,  auntie,  that  is  lovely  ' — of  course  she  used  tbe 
barbarism  '  lovely  '  because  she  was  a  woman — '  it's  ex- 
quisite.    Wherever  did  you  get  it  ?' 

Muriel  took  the  necklet.  She  examined  it  from  every 
possible  point  of  view;   she  tried  it  on  and   admired 
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herself  in  the  glass,  and  told  her  aunt  that  it  just  suited 
her  complexion. 

'  But  do  tell  me,  auntie,  who  gave  it  to  you  V 

'  Guess.' 

'  Oh,  how  can  I  possibly  guess  ?' 

'Well,  it  has  come  from  somebody  who  lives  in 
Manchester.' 

'  I  know  !  Mr.  Vecquerary  !' 

'Yes.  Well,  I  expect  it  comes  from  him,  although 
there  wasn't  a  line  with  it.' 

Muriel  remained  thoughtful  for  some  moments. 
Then  she  said : 

'  Auntie,  that  man  is  desperately  in  love  with  you.' 

'  Tut,  child,  what  nonsense  you  talk  !' 

'  It  is  not  nonsense,  aunt.  A  man  doe3  not  send  a 
lady  a  present  of  that  kind  unless  he  is  smitten  with 
her.' 

'  Well,  whether  he  is  smitten  or  not  I  don't  intend  to 
see  him  again,  for  I  have  given  orders  to  the  servants 
to  tell  him  I  am  not  at  home  should  he  call.  And  as 
for  the  necklet,  I  think  I  shall  send  it  back.' 

'  Why,  aunt,  you  would  surely  never  do  such  a  thing 
as  that.  Let's  see  how  it  looks  on  you.'  And  suiting 
the  action  to  the  words,  she  clasped  it  round  her  aunt's 
neck.  'Well,  it  just  looks  magnificent.  Pearls,  you 
know,  always  do  suit  you.' 

Mrs.  Neilsen  glanced  at  herself  in  the  glass,  and  smiled 
prettily  as  she  said  : 

'  Well,  I  must  say  it  looks  very  nice.' 

'  Nice !    Nice  is  not  the  word  for  it.' 

'  But  still  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  keep  it/  urged  tho 
lady. 
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Muriel  looked  quite  hurt,  for  she  failed  to  see  the  in- 
cident in  the  same  light  in  which  her  aunt  saw  it. 

'  I  am  sure  you  would  be  very  silly  to  send  it  back,' 
she  said.  '  If  Mr.  Veoquerary  chooses  to  give  you  such  a 
thing  as  that,  why  should  you  not  keep  it  ?' 

'Ah,  dear,'  sighed  Mrs.  Neilsen,  kissing  her  niece's 
white  forehead,  'there  are  reasons  why  I  should  not. 
But  under  the  circumstances,  seeing  that  Vecqucrary 
has  not  declared  himself  the  giver,  I  think  I  will 
keep  it.' 

'  And  wear  it  ?'  asked  her  niece  in  a  tone  of  delight. 

'Yes.' 

And  so  for  a  time  the  matter  dropped,  and  Mr. 
Vecquerary's  name  was  no  more  mentioned. 

A  fortnight  later  Mrs.  Neilsen,  in  the  company  of  her 
niece  and  some  friends,  went  to  the  Crystal  Palace  to 
see  the  pantomime.  Mrs.  Neilsen  looked  even  more 
charming  than  usual,  for  she  wore  a  bonnet  of  gray 
velvet  trimmed  with  red,  and  a  magnificent  cloak  edged 
with  real  blue  fox  fur.  She  was  an  artist  in  her  dressing, 
and  always  displayed  the  greatest  taste,  both  as  regards 
colour  and  design.  By  request  of  her  niece  she  had 
clasped  her  snowy  throat  with  the  pearl  necklet,  though 
it  was  only  displayed  when  her  cloak  was  opened  at  the 
neck. 

Almost  faultless  in  figure  and  face,  and  dressed  with 
the  greatest  possible  taste,  Mrs.  Neilsen  attracted  much 
attention.  Women  looked  at  her  enviously,  if  critically, 
and  men  longingly.  But  she  seemed  to  carry  herself 
with  an  utter  absence  of  self-consciousness,  and  though 
men's  and  women's  eyes  followed  her  movements  she 
gave  no  sign  that  she  knew  she  was  being  noticed. 
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The  only  gentleman  in  the  company  was  a  young 
man  who  was  making  advances  to  Muriel,  and  about 
whom  something  will  have  to  be  said  in  a  little  while, 
for  he  was  destined  to  play  no  mem  part  in  the  strange 
story  that  we  are  gradually  unfolding.  After  the  per- 
formance in  the  theatre  this  gentleman  took  the  ladies 
to  one  of  the  refreshment-rooms  to  give  them  a  cup  of 
tea  before  going  home.  They  were  a  merry  little  party, 
for  there  were  four  ladies  in  all,  and  they  seemed  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  themselves.  Presently  two  gentlemen 
entered  the  room.  One  was  a  handsome  fellow,  wearing 
an  overcoat  trimmed  at  the  collar  and  cuffs  with  fur, 
while  his  hands  were  clad  in  perfect-fitting  kid  gloves  of 
canary  colour.  This  gentleman  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
attracted  by  the  laughter  of  Mrs.  Neilsen's  party,  and, 
looking  towards  them,  he  gave  a  visible  start. 

'  Excuse  me  a  minute,'  he  said  to  his  friend.  '  Hero 
are  some  people  I  know.'  And  going  to  the  table  where 
the  ladies  sat  he  raised  his  hat,  put  out  his  hand,  and 
said  :  '  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Neilsen  V 

That  lady  turned  quickly,  with  a  little  nervous  tremor 
thrilling  through  her  body,  and  beheld  Mr.  Vecquerary, 
and  as  she  saw  who  the  speaker  was  the  colour  fled  from 
her  face. 

Was  it  an  unkind  fate  that  had  thus  brought  this 
man  and  woman  together  again  ? 


CHAPTER  X. 

DRIFTING  ON  THE  SILENT  TIDE  TOWARDS  THE  MAELSTROM. 

Y  Vecquerary's  unlooked-for  ap- 
pearance, at  such  an  inopportune 
moment,  Mrs.  Neilsen  was  quite 
thrown  off  her  balance  ;  and  she 
showed    hy    her    manner    that 
she  was  confused  and  agitated. 
Muriel   was  not   slow   to  notice 
this,   and    she   came   to   her 
aunt's  rescue.     She  rose  from 
her  seat,  put   out  her   hand, 
saying  the  while  : 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Yec- 
querary  V 

His  eyes  had  been  so  filled 
with  Mrs.  Neilsen  and  the 
necklet  she  wore— for  her  cloak  was  thrown  back,  and 
her  fair,  white  throat  exposed,  with  his  gift  thereon — that 
for  the  moment  he  had  failed  to  see  that  Muriel  was  one 
of  the  party. 

'  Ah,  how  do  you  do,  Miss  Woolsey  V  ho  exclaimed 
heartily ;  and  so  they  greeted  each  other.  Then  Muriel 
introduced  him  to  the  other  ladies,  and  lastly  to  tho 
gentleman,  Mr.  Oriel  Yerecourt. 

6 
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This  gentleman  was,  perhaps,  four-and-twenty ;  a  some- 
what showy  young  man,  but,  still,  with  a  manly  bearing 
and  dignity  withal.  He  had  a  frank  expression  of  face, 
and  a  fearless  look  in  his  eyes  that  begot  confidence. 
His  hiorh-curlinsf  moustache  did  not  hide  the  fact  that 
he  had  a  mouth  of  such  perfectly  even  white  teeth  as  to 
lead  to  a  belief  at  first  that  they  were  artificial.  But 
such  was  not  the  case.  They  were  all  his  own,  and  were 
really  something  to  be  proud  of.  He  was  a  well  set-up, 
smart,  handsome  young  fellow ;  and  Muriel,  or  any  other 
sensible  girl,  might  well  feel  attracted  towards  him.  But 
it  was  not  only  his  physical  attributes  that  were  attractive, 
for  he  gave  robust  evidence  of  the  fact  that  lie  did  not  be- 
long to  the  'la-de-da'  school  of  young  men,  but  had  stuff 
in  him  that  would  enable  him  to  accomplish  almost  any- 
thing he  undertook.  His  grip  of  the  hand  was  hearty, 
and  his  laugh  was  hearty — two  good  signs ;  and  any 
man  with  half  an  eye  woifld  have  said  at  once  :  '  That's 
a  fine  young  fellow.  There's  go  in  him.'  And  so 
there  was  go  in  him.  His  father,  who  was  dead,  had 
been  an  East  India  Company's  officer,  and  Oriel  had 
wanted  to  walk  in  his  footsteps.  But  the  father  objected, 
and  got  him  into  the  diplomatic  service.  He  soon  gave 
evidence  of  the  '  go '  in  him,  and  had  been  rapidly  ad- 
vanced ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  expected  to  receive 
a  valuable  foreign  appointment.  In  fact,  he  believed,  and 
sometimes  to  his  intimates  jokingly  expressed  his  belief, 
that  he  was  '  an  ambassador  in  embryo.' 

Ho  and  Muriel  had  been  acquainted  about  six  months. 
They  had  met  the  previous  summer  on  board  the  yacht 
of  a  mutual  friend,  who  was  taking  a  happy  party  on  a 
praise  round  Ireland,    He  had  been  very  attentive  to  her 
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during  the  trip,  and  when  parting  asked  if  he  might  be 
allowed  to  call  upon  her.  She  told  him  that  he  could 
call  and  see  her  aunt.  This  he  did.  Mrs.  Neilscn  was 
much  struck  with  him,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that 
he  would  be  welcome  if  he  came  ac^ain.  For  something 
like  four  months  he  called  on  an  average  once  a  week, 
and  he  had  occasionally  accompanied  Mrs.  Neilsen  and 
her  niece  to  places  of  entertainment.  But  though  he 
seemed  to  delight  in  Muriel's  company,  he  never  breathed 
a  syllable  of  love  during  the  whole  of  the  four  months. 
After  that  period  his  visits  became  more  frequent,  and 
once  he  invited  Mrs.  Neilsen  and  Muriel  down  to  see  his 
mother  and  sister.  They  lived  at  Kew,  and  were  people 
who  prided  themselves  on  their  high  respectability  and 
good  lineage.  Miss  Verecourt  took  to  Muriel,  and  told 
Oriel  that  she  thought  she  was  a  very  nice  girl.  Perhaps 
he  took  his  cue  from  this,  for  a  fortnight  later  he  said  to 
Muriel : 

'  Miss  Woolsey,  my  sister  likes  you  very  much,  and  my 
sister's  brother  likes  you  veiy  much  also.' 

For  the  moment  she  did  not  quite  catch  his  meaning, 
and  exclaimed : 

'  Your  sister's  brother !     To  whom  do  you  refer  ?' 

'  I  am  my  sister's  brother,'  he  answered,  with  a  laugh. 

Of  course  Muriel  was  a  little  confused,  and  thought 
that  she  had  been  very  obtuse.  But  she  told  him  that 
she  felt  very  much  flattered,  and  that  she  was  always 
happy  to  know  that  her  friends  liked  her.  This  was  a 
little  bit  of  that  pardonable  hypocrisy  which  a  woman  is 
entitled  to  use,  and  knows  so  well  how  to  use  to  advan- 
tage when  she  has  reason  to  believe  a  man  is  going  to 
make  a  declaration. 
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'  But  I  wish  to  be  something  more  than  your  friend, 
Miss  Muriel,'  said  Mr.  Verecourt. 

'I — I  do  not  quite  gather  your  meaning,'  faltered 
pretty  Muriel,  still  dissembling. 

'  I  want  to  be  your  lover,'  boldly  exclaimed  Mr.  Vere- 
court, catching   her  hand,  which  she   allowed  him  to 


retain.  '  I  am,  in  fact,  your  lover  now,  because  I  love 
you;  but  I  want  you  to  acknowledge  me  in  that 
character.' 

It  was  a  somewhat  unhackneyed  way  of  declaring  his 
love,  and  it  pleased  her.  So  she  answered,  of  course, 
with  downcast  eyes  and  half-averted  face— for  that  is  the 
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orthodox  attitude  into  which  all  young  ladies  fall  under 
such  circumstances: 

'  You  flatter  mc  very  much  by  deeming  me  worthy  of 
your  attention.' 

'  You  estimate  yourself  too  lightly/  was  his  response. 

And  so,  after  more  bandjung  of  passages  of  this  kind, 
she  confessed  that  she  loved  him.  So  they  kissed  each 
other,  and  '  auntie '  was  pleased  to  say  subsequently 
that  she  approved  of  the  love-making.  The  young 
people  were  thus  made  very  happy ;  but  up  to  the  time 
that  we  find  them  at  the  Palace,  Mr.  Vcrecourt  had  not 
asked  Muriel  if  she  would  be  his  wife. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Vecquerary,  Muriel,  and  Verecourt 
had  said  their  say,  Mrs.  Neilsen  was  herself  again ;  that  is, 
she  had  so  far  recovered  her  presence  of  mind  as  to  seem 
quite  at  ease.  She  questioned  Vecquerary  as  to  when 
he  had  come  up,  and  how  long  he  was  going  to  stay;  and 
he  noticed  that  she  gradually  drew  her  cloak  together, 
which  he  took  to  mean  that  she  did  not  wish  him  to  see 
that  she  was  wearing  the  necklet.  In  fact,  the  expression 
of  her  ej^es  clearly  indicated  that  that  was  her  motive. 
He  answered  her  questions ;  then  she  said : 

'But  I  am  keeping  you  from  your  friend.  Pray  don't 
let  me  detain  you  any  longer.' 

He  took  that  remark  to  mean  that  she  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  him,  and  he  felt  hurt,  though  why  he  should  have 
felt  hurt  he  could  hardly  have  explained.  Anyway,  he 
was  determined  not  to  go. 

'Oh,  my  friend  is  all  right.  Bat  may  I  introduce 
him  ?     He  is  a  very  good  fellow.' 

Mrs.  Neilsen  gave  a  half-reluctant  consent ;  so  Vec- 
querary brought  forward  his  friend,  and  presented,  him 
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as  Mr.  Philip  Goldstein,  of  the  firm  of  Goldstein  and 
Henry,  stockbrokers  in  the  city  of  London. 

Mr.  Goldstein  was  a  fine  fellow,  very  gentlemanly  and 
very  jovial,  so  he  soon  won  his  way  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  ladies. 

After  some  pleasant  chat  and  a  few  harmless  jokes, 
Yecquerary  said : 

'  I  think  as  we  have  met  so  opportunely  we  must 
dine  together.  I  therefore  move  that  we  adjourn  for 
dinner.' 

'  Oh,  no,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Neilsen,  again  showing  that 
agitation  she  had  displayed  when  Vecquerary  came  up 
and  spoke  to  her.     '  Muriel  and  I  must  really  get  home.' 

Muriel,  who  was  fond  of  society  and  being  out,  gave 
her  aunt  away,  as  the  saying  is — of  course,  innocently 
and  ingenuously  enough — by  saying  quickly  : 

'Why,  auntie  dear,  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to 
hurry.' 

'Hear,  hear,'  cried  Mr.  Yecquerary,  with  a  jubilant 
chuckle. 

Mrs.  Neilsen  reddened,  but  felt  powerless,  and  as  the 
other  two  gentlemen  heartily  supported  the  motion,  and 
as  the  other  ladies  expressed  no  dissent,  Mrs.  Neilsen 
could  not  hold  out,  and  Mr.  Vecquerary  carried  his  point, 
so  a  move  was  made  for  the  dining-room. 


o 


While  the  gentlemen  were  discussing  the  menu  the 
ladies  retired  to  the  toilet-room  to  straighten  their  hair 
and  wash  their  hands.  When  they  came  back  Mrs. 
Neilsen  was  carrying  her  heavy  fur  cloak  on  her  arm, 
and  Yecquerary  gallantly  hastened  to  relieve  her  of  it- 
Then  he  noticed  that  the  necklet  was  no  longer  round 
her  neck.     She  had  removed  it,  thereby  betraying  to  him 
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that  she  suspected  or  knew  him  to  be  the  donor.     Moved 
by  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  said  sotto  voce  : 

' 1  noted  that  you  had  a  necklet  on  just  now.  You 
have  not  lost  it,  have  you  ?' 

He  saw  the  colour  mount  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair, 
and  her  confusion  made  him  sorry  that  he  had  uttered 
the  remark.     Her  only  answer  was  the  monosyllable  : 

'No.' 

If  she  had  had  the  slightest  doubt  before  that  he  was 
the  sender  of  the  trinket,  the  doubt  now  was  entirely 
removed.  And  a  certain  frigidity  in  her  manner  of  utter- 
ing that  '  No '  made  him  feel  rather  uneasy,  and  he  feared 
that  she  was  angry.  However,  the  subject  was  not 
referred  to  again  then,  and  the  dinner,  which  was 
admirable,  put  them  in  the  best  of  humour,  while  the 
wine,  which  was  of  the  best,  tended  to  promote  'the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.'  They  seemed  in- 
deed to  be  a  singularly  happy  party  to  whom  life  was  as 
a  choice  flower  garden,  full  of  sweet  sights  and  odours. 
Alas !  how  often  does  the  outward  laughter  but  mock  the 
aching  heart !  Two  of  the  little  company  at  least  had 
their  familiar  skeleton  which  sat  at  the  feast  with  them. 

The  dinner  ended,  the  ladies  rose,  saying  that  it  was 
time  to  be  going,  and  as  the  hour  for  the  closing  of  the 
Palace  was  drawing  nigh,  no  opposition  was  offered  by 
the  gentlemen.  So  they  filed  out  of  the  room  in  a  little 
procession,  and  by  some  skilful  and  artful  manoeuvring 
on  his  part  Mr.  Yecquerary  managed  to  bring  up  the  rear 
with  Mrs.  Neilsen.  When  they  got  down  on  to  the  plat- 
form they  found  it  very  crowded,  and  they  had  lost  sight 
of  their  friends.  Mrs.  Neilsen  was  ■  agitated,  but  Vec- 
querary  said : 
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'  Pray  do  not  feel  any  concern.  It's  doubtful  anyway 
if  we  could  all  have  found  seats  together  in  one  carriage. 
Our  friends  will  wait  for  us  at  Ludgate  Hill.  Come,  there 
are  two  seats  here ;  let  us  get  in.' 

They  had  been  moving  as  hurriedly  as  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd  would  permit,  and  she  had  peered  anxiously 
into  every  carriage  they  passed.  But  he  in  his  heart 
hoped  she  would  not  find  her  friends  then ;  nor  did  she, 
and  yielding  to  his  persuasion  she  got  into  the  compart- 
ment he  indicated,  and  he  took  his  seat  beside  her. 

As  the  train  steamed  slowly  on  its  way  citywards— 
slowly  because  it  was  a  foggy  night,  and  there  were 
several  other  trains  in  front — he  found  opportunity  to 
talk  to  her,  so  that  what  he  said  should  not  be  over- 
heard. 

'  I  am  so  glad  a  lucky  chance  has  given  me  this 
pleasure,'  he  said. 

Why  did  he  say  '  lucky  ?'  Did  he  really  believe  that 
the  luck  was  good  ?  It  is  highly  probable  he  did  not 
think  anything  at  all  about  it.  He  found  his  pleasure  in 
the  immediate  present,  and  this  pretty  woman  blinded 
him,  so  that  he  could  see  nothing  ahead — nothing  of  the 
dark  shadows  that  must  gather  about  him  if  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  lured  by  his  charmer,  who  charmed  not  of 
her  own  free  will,  and  who  would  have  preferred  to  have 
avoided  him. 

She  was  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  him,  and  what  she  did 
Bay  was  this : 

'  It  is  strange  we  should  meet  so  unexpectedly  at  the 
Palace  ;  isn't  it  V 

'  Yes.' 

'  Do  you  often  go  to  the  Palace  ?' 
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'  No  ;  but  Goldstein  and  I  have  been  doing  business  to- 
dny,  and  by  way  of  a  little  relaxation — and  pour  passer  le 
temps — ho  suggested  Ave  should  run  out  to  the  Palace. 
He  must  have  been  a  sort  of  good  angel  to  me.' 

'Why?' 

'  Because  his  suggestion  has  given  mo  the  pleasure  of 
your  company.' 

'  But  you  must  not  think  my  company  is  a  pleasure  to 
you.     Indeed,  you  must  not  see  me  any  more.' 

She  spoke  in  very  evident  distress,  and  with  no  less 
evident  earnestness. 

'  Can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  condemn  me  to  misery  ?'  he 
asked. 

'  But  why  should  you  want  to  see  me  V 

'  Why  ?    Because  I '     He  checked  himself  before 

the  word  that  would  have  made  him  feel  guilty  even  in 
his  own  eyesight  had  slipped  from  his  lips.  'Because 
you  talk  so  sensibly,  and  because  I  feel  so  deeply 
interested  in  you,'  he  added. 

'  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  that ;  but  you  really 
know  so  little  about  me.' 

'  True ;  but  I  know  this :  I  know  that  you  have  had 
some  unhappiness,  and  you  have  awakened  my  sym- 
pathy.' 

His  words  touched  those  springs  of  emotion  that  are 
always  so  near  the  surface  in  women  who  have  suffered, 
and  she  had  no  words  to  reply.  She  could  only  gaze  out 
with  dimmed  eyes  through  the  blurred  window-pane  to 
the  impenetrable  darkness  beyond,  dreaming  mayhap 
that  that  darkness  prefigured  the  years  that  lay  before 
her. 

He  knew  intuitively  that  ho  had  pained  her  by  his 
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somewhat  thoughtless  remark,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
hers,  that  rested  in  her  lap,  he  whispered  into  her  ear  : 

'  Poor  little  woman  !  How  I  wish  that  I  could  blot  out 
of  your  memory  every  pang  you  have  ever  known.' 

A  woman  who  has  had  a  sorrow  yearns  ever  for 
sympathy,  and  to  a  man  who  satisfies  that  yearning  she 
shows  even  against  her  will  that  she  regards  him  with 
gratitude.  To  earn  such  a  woman's  gratitude  is  going  a 
long  way  towards  earning  her  love  ;  and  when  a  woman 
truly  loves  a  man  she's  but  as  potter's  clay  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  Yecquerary's  words  threw  Mrs.  Neilsen  off  her 
guard,  and  in  her  gratitude  she  twined  her  fingers  about 
his  hand,  and  expressed  the  gratitude  she  felt  by  a  silent 
pressure. 

He  knew  then  that  from  that  moment  the  barriers  of 
conventionality  were  swept  away,  and  that  she  regarded 
him  as  her  friend. 

When  they  reached  the  city  they  rejoined  their  friends. 
The  other  ladies  were  escorted  to  their  destinations ;  and 
as  it  happened  that  one  lived  at  Kensington,  where  Mr. 
Goldstein  also  resided,  that  gentleman  became  her  escort, 
and  Mr.  Yerecourt  and  Mr.  Vecquerary  saw  Muriel  and 
her  aunt  home.  While  Muriel  and  her  lover  were  taking 
leave  of  each  other  Vecquerary  was  enabled  to  have  a  few 
words  with  Mrs.  Neilsen. 

'  May  I  come  and  see  you  to-morrow  ?'  he  asked. 

« If  you  really  desire  to  do  so,'  was  her  answer. 

'  You  know  I  desire  it,'  he  said.  Then  they  shook  hands 
and  parted.  As  he  wended  his  way  back  to  his  hotel  his 
mind  was  busy  with  many  thoughts.  He  knew  that  Mrs. 
Neilsen  had,  all  unwittingly,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
been  the  cause  of  his  disgrace  in  London,  of  his  separa- 
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tion  from  his  wife  and  children  ;  and  yet  he  felt  drawn 
towards  her.  She  had  won  his  sympathy  without  seek- 
ing it,  and  he  wanted  to  make  himself  believe  that  the 
part  he  desired  to  play  towards  her  was  that  of  a  good 
Samaritan,  though  a  tiny  voice  that  he  could  not  stifle 
whispered  to  him  to  be  careful,  for  he  was  playing  with 
his  fate. 


CHATTER  XI. 

MRS.    NEILS  EX'S   STORY 


F  he  had  ever  studied  Addison  he  might  at 
that  moment,  when  he  was  struggling  with 
his  better  nature,  have  fittingly  repeated  the 
words,  '  If  we  hope  for  what  we  are  not 
likely  to  possess,  we  act  and  think  in  vain, 
and  make  life  a  greater  dream  and  shadow  than  it 
really  is.'  From  a  life  of  very  substantial  reality,  and 
in  which  there  was  less  than  the  average  fret  and  wear, 
Mr.  Yecquerary  seemed  to  have  passed  into  a  dream 
and  shadow.  The  one  person  of  his  dream  was  Mrs. 
Neilsen,  and  the  shadow  that  environed  him,  and  was 
deepening,  had  begun  on  that  luckless  night  when  he 
quarrelled  with  Mr.  Hipcraft  in  the  smoking-room  of 
the  Golden  Star  Hotel.  If  Yecquerary  had  not  had  a 
decided  flaw  of  weakness  in  his  character  he  would  have 
risen  equal  to  the  position  in  which  he  now  found  him- 
self, and  he  would  have  said  in  effect : 

'  I  have  been  foolish  ;  I  have  made  an  error.  I  must 
atone  for  my  foolishness  ;  I  must  repair  the  error.  Only 
one  woman  in  the  world  has  any  real  claim  upon  me ; 
that  woman  is  the  mother  of  my  children — my  wife.  In 
honouring  her  I  honour  myself,  and  lay  the  foundations 
for  an  honourable  future  for  my  children.     Between  that 
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woman  and  me  a  breach  lias  occurred,  but  it  is  my 
bounden  duty  to  repair  it,  and  take  her  to  my  heart 
again  with  the  old  love,  the  old  faith.' 

Ho  ought,  in  fact,  to  have  kept  before  him,  like  a 
text  for  the  ordering  of  his  life,  Goethe's  beautiful  lines  : 

'  Like  the  star 

That  shines  afar, 

Without  haste 

And  without  rest ; 
Let  each  man  wheel,  with  steady  sway, 
Eound  the  task  that  rules  the  day, 

And  do  his  best.' 

The  truth  is,  however,  he  believed  himself  an  injured 
man.  He  believed  his  wife  was  decidedly  in  the  wrong, 
and  that  she  had  failed  in  that  deferential  respect 
for  him  which  she  ought  to  have  had,  and  he  believed, 
further,  that  in  offering  Mrs.  Neilsen  his  sympathy,  he 
was  doing  that  which  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman  he 
had  a  right  to  do.  It  was  fatal  obtuseness,  though  he 
could  not  see  it ;  and  thus  on  the  morrow,  when  he  had 
completed  his  business  in  the  city,  he  once  more  wended 
his  way  to  Mrs.  Xeilsen's  residence.  There  was  one 
thing  that  struck  him  as  soon  as  ever  she  came  into 
the  room  where  he  was  waiting ;  and  ho  would  have 
been  obtuse,  indeed,  had  he  not  seen  it ;  her  face  wore 
an  unusual  look  of  anxiety  and  trouble.  He  greeted 
her  warmly,  but  it  did  occur  to  him  that  in  her  manner 
there  was  a  certain  reserve. 

'  I  hope  nothing  is  wrong,'  he  said,  as  he  gazed  into 
her  clouded  face. 

'  There  is  something  wrong,  Mr.  Vecquerary,'  she  an- 
swered with  that  lady-like  dignity  she  seemed  so  able 
to  assume  as  occasion  might  require.     'After  you  lef(^ 
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me  last  night  'I  was  exceedingly  troubled,  and  could 
not  help  feeling  that  you  had  been  very  wicked  in 
separating  rne  from  my  friends  as  you  did,  though  I 
blame  myself  for  having  allowed  it.' 

'  Surely,  Mrs.  Neilsen,  you  are  hyper-sensitive,'  he 
remarked,  with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh. 

'  Perhaps  I  am,'  she  returned,  '  but  I  value  my  good 
name  beyond  price.' 

'Really,  my  dear  lady,  you  do  not  suppose  that  I 
wish  to  jeopardize  that  good  name,'  said  Mr.  Vecquerary, 
with  an  air  that  was  meant  to  bo  one  of  lofty  virtue. 

But  her  answer  stacrgered  him ;  brought  him  down 
from  bis  height ;  knocked  him  off  his  perch,  as  it 
were. 

'  Have  you  forgotten,  sir,  that  I  told  you  I  was  a 
married  woman  ?' 

That  is  what  she  said,  but  he  saw  instantly  its  point. 
He  did  more,  he  felt  it ;  for  it  stabbed  him.  Neverthe- 
less, he  tried  to  justify  himself. 

'  You  did  tell  me  that,  Mrs.  Neilsen,  but  I  am  not  so 
lacking  in  perception  as  not  to  see  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong,  that  there  is  a  great  sorrow  in  your  young 
life,  and  I  have  hoped  and  dared  to  think  it  might  be 
my  privilege  to  offer  you  consolation  ;  and  perhaps  even 
be  the  means  of  effecting  a  reconciliation.' 

She  broke  into  tears  at  these  words,  and  yet  her 
indignation— not  altogether  with  him — gave  her  strength 
and  fire. 

'  Never !'  she  exclaimed,  with  great  nervous  energy. 
'  Reconciliation  is  absolutely,  absolutely  impossible.' 

'  Why  ?  Do  tell  me.  Do  make  me  your  confidant.  J 
will  be  a  true  friend  tq  you.' 
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'  You  seem  so  kind,  so  generous  and  noble,  that  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  not  say  no  to  your  request.  But  do  not 
press  me.  Respect  my  weakness  and  my  sorrow.  Leave 
me  now,  never  to  return ;  and  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  you  will  revive  to  some  extent  my  dying  faith  in 
man,  and  I  shall  say  that  there  is  one  honourable  and 
true  man  at  least  in  the  world.' 

Had  he  allowed  the  request  and  the  words  of  this 
poor  lady  to  weigh  with  him  as  ho  should  have  done,  he 
would  have  respected  the  wish  and  have  gone.  But  she 
estimated  him  at  too  high  a  value.  He  was  not  quite 
the  man  she  thought  he  was. 

'  No,'  he  made  answer,  with  great  decisiveness.  '  I  will 
not  leave  you  so  long  as  I  feel  I  may  be  of  service.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  must,  indeed,'  she  pleaded,  '  and  you 
know  you  did  very  wrong  to  send  me  that  necklet.  I 
am  going  to  give  it  to  you  back •' 

'  If  you  do,'  he  interrupted, '  I'll  throw  it  in  the  fire, 
or  scrunch  it  under  my  heel.  No,  Mrs.  Neilsen,  you 
misjudge  me' — she  did,  indeed,  but  not  quite  in  the 
sense  that  he  meant — '  I  want  to  be  your  true  and 
honourable  friend.' 

'  God  knows,'  she  moaned  bitterly,  '  I  need  a  true  and 
honourable  friend.' 

And,  overcome  by  her  feelings,  she  sobbed  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  handkerchief.  A  man  under  such 
circumstances  as  these  would  have  needed  to  have  been 
made  of  much  sterner  stuff,  much  less  impressionable 
clay  than  Mr.  Vecquerary  was.  At  the  sight  of  that 
pretty  woman  in  tears  his  resolutions,  if  he  had  made 
any,  were  scattered  to  the  winds ;  his  wife  and  children 
were  forgotten,  and  he  proved  himself  to  be  but  a  very 
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ordinary  mortal.  He  moved  his  chair  nearer  to  her 
until  he  was  able  to  put  his  strong  hands  round  her 
"white  delicate  wrists,  and  gently  uncovering  her  face  he 
said,  as  he  looked  into  her  tear-blinded  eyes  : 

'  Poor  dear  little  woman !  my  heart  bleeds  for  you. 
I'll  be  your  friend  in  spite  of  the  world.  And  though 
it  damns  my  immortal  soul  to  say  it,  I  love  you.' 

She  gave  a  shudder,  and  uttered  a  little  cry,  and 
though  she  did  make  some  feeble  attempt  to  resist  him, 
he  drew  her  to  him,  and  her  fair  head  rested  on  his 
shoulder.     After  a  time  she  said  in  broken  tones  : 

'You  have  taken  me  captive,  and  made  me  your 
slave.' 

'  And  the  slave  shall  rule  the  master,'  he  answered, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  a  very  pretty  and  very 
apt  reply. 

She  was  a  woman,  and  he  had  conquered  her,  and 
now  that  the  barrier  of  reserve  was  cleared  away  she 
felt  more  free  to  talk  to  him.     But  she  said  this  : 

'  You  must  not  say  you  love  me.  I  belong  to  another; 
and  yet  I  hate  that  other,  though  the  law  has  fettered 
me  to  him.' 

'  Tell  me,  do  tell  me,  Sabena — I  am  going  to  call  3*011 
Sabena  novvT — all  about  this  man.' 

'  He  is  a  villain,'  she  exclaimed,  with  an  emphasis  of 
passion  which  corroborated  her  statement  about  hating 
him.  'And  yet — my  God!  what  a  blind,  mad  fool  I 
was  ! — I  thought  once  that  I  loved  him.' 

'  Ah !  women  do  sometimes  make  mistakes/  remarked 
Vecquerary. 

'Heaven  knows  they  do,5  Mrs.  Neilsen  returned,  in  a 
tqne  of  despair. 
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'  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  married  ?' 

'  Seven  years.  Seven  long  years,  and  those  years  Lave 
taken  all  my  youth  away,  and  made  me  old  before  my  time.' 

'  Tut !'  exclaimed  Vecquerary,  with  a  laugh  of  derision. 
'  You  are  still  young,  and  still  beautiful  enough  to  bring 
men  to  your  feet.' 

She  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  this  flattery,  but 
continued,  with  the  air  of  a  person  whose  whole  thoughts 
were  concentrated  on  her  subject : 

'When  I  first  met  this  man — this  wretch,  whom  I 
have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  as  my  husband — I 
was  as  happy  a  girl  as  you  could  have  met  anywhere. 
I  was  then  living  with  my  people  near  York.  My  father 
was  a  country  gentleman  of  considerable  means,  and  both 
he  and  my  mother  were  members  of  good  old  country 
families.  They  were  very  honourable  and  very  proud, 
and  particularly  anxious  that  their  children  should 
occupy  good  social  positions.' 

'  Were  you  the  only  child  V 

'  No.  I  am  the  youngest  of  three  girls.  And  I  have 
a  brother,  my  junior,  who  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and 
is  with  his  ship  in  the  Pacific' 

'  Are  your  sisters  living  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  And  your  parents  ?' 

'  My  father  is,  but  not  my  mother.' 

Mrs.  Neilsen's  feelings  overcame  her  again  at  this  point, 
and  she  sobbed. 

'  Come,  come,'  said  Vecquerary,  tenderly  and  persua- 
sively, '  don't  give  way  like  that.' 

'  I  know  it's  stupid,  but  I  cannot  help  it,'  she  said  be- 
tween her  sobs.    '  I  am  so  unhappy ;  for  all  my  people 
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have  cast  me  off.     They  couldn't  have  treated  me  worse 
if  I  had  been  the  greatest  of  criminals.' 

o 

'  Then,  I  suppose,  you  married  against  their  wishes  ?' 

' Yes.' 

'  Is  Neilsen  your  right  name,  may  I  ask  ?' 

'  No.     It  was  a  name  I  took  after  my  husband  loft  mo, 
for  I  did  not  want  anyone  to  know  where  I  was.' 

'  Will  you  tell  me  what  your  real  name  is  ?' 

'  It's  Tortolini ' — this  after  some  hesitation. 

'  That's  Italian,  is  it  not  ?' 

'  Yes,  my  husband  is  an  Italian.' 

'  How   did   you   first    become   acquainted   with  him, 
then  V 

'  It  was  durino:  the  time  I  was  in  London  on  a  visit  to 
some  friends.     I  had  been  to  a  party,  and  was  introduced 
to  him.     From  that  day  he  never  let  me  rest,  and  I  sup- 
pose I  must  have  become  infatuated  with  him.     Some 
months  later  he  went  down  into  Yorkshire  to  see  my 
people ;  but  they  did  not  take  to  him,  and  subsequently 
my  father  forbade  me  to  hold  any  further  communica- 
tion with  him.     On  my  asking  ';  Why  ?"  he  said  he  was 
an  adventurer.     In  spite  of  this  I  could  not  give  him 
up.     I   thought   my  parents   were   stupidly  prejudiced 
against   him.     It   was   my  father's  wish  that  I  should 
marry  my  cousin,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  army  and 
heir  to  a  large  fortune.     But  I  did  not  like  him,  and 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  have  Tortolini.     I  was  married 
to  him   secretly,  and  for   six  months  kept  the  secret, 
living  with  my  parents  all  the  time.     At  last  Tortolini 
got  impatient  and  came  to  my  father's  house  to  claim 
me.     There  was  a  terrible  scene.     I  shall  never  forget  it 
•as  long  as  I  live.  I  thought  my  father  and  mother  would 
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have  gone  mad.  My  father  swore  I  should  never  darken 
his  door  again.  I  came  up  to  London  with  my  husband, 
and  soon  found  that  he  was  truly  what  my  father  had 
described  him — an  adventurer.  He  had  one  absorbing- 
passion  in  life — gambling.  He  thought  that  I  had 
money,  or  should  be  able  to  get  it,  and  finding  himself 
disappointed  lie  became  a  devil.  He  sold  my  jewellery, 
my  clothes  ;  everything,  in  fact,  that  he  could  possibly 
convert  into  money.  He  treated  me  shamefully,  and 
seemed  to  take  a  fiendish  delight  in  telling  me  that  he 
hated  me.  Oh,  I  was  so  miserable,  so  unhappy,  for  all 
my  friends  and  relatives  had  cast  me  off.  My  husband's 
conduct  became  so  outrageous  at  last,  he  subjected  me 
to  such  degradation  and  cruelty,  that  I  left  him.  He 
managed,  however,  to  find  mo  out,  and  said  that  though 
he  hated  me  no  one  else  should  have  me.  He  was,  or 
professed  to  be,  mad  with  jealousy,  though  I  can  solemnly 
declare,  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  I  never  gave  him  the 
slightest  cause  for  it.' 

'  Then  how  did  you  get  away  from  him  at  last  ?' 
'  He  had  contracted  so  many  debts  through  his  gam- 
bling propensities  that  he  had  to  fly  from  the  country. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  Italy  to  get  some  money, 
and  would  come  back  to  me  in  a  few  months.  But  he 
left  me  in  a  state  of  absolute  destitution,  and,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do,  I  went  to  an  aunt  of  mine,  who  lived  in 
London.  She  was  a  somewhat  eccentric  old  woman,  who 
had  been  a  spinster  all  her  life,  but  had  adopted  a  child 
of  whom  she  was  passionately  fond.  My  aunt  wrote  to 
my  parents,  but  they  were  more  indignant  than  ever,  and 
said  that  I  was  rightly  served.  This  annoyed  my  aunt, 
who  showed  me  every  kindness,  and  I  stayed  with  her 
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for  three  years,  ■when  she  was  seized  with  sudden  illness. 
As  her  case  was  hopeless  from  the  first  she  appointed  me 
the  guardian  of  her  adopted  child,  who  had  always  been 
taught  to  look  upon  me  as  her  aunt.  She  provided  for 
the  girl  handsomely,  and  she  also  left  me  a  small  fortune, 
to  bo  strictly  settled  on  me  for  life  ;  and  to  revert  to  her 
adopted  daughter  in  the  case  of  my  predeceasing  her.' 


'Then  I  gather  that  the  adopted  daughter  is  Miss 
Woolsey  V 

'  Yes,  that  is  so.  After  aunt's  death  I  took  the  name 
of  Neilsen,  and  Muriel  and  I  have  been  inseparable.  She 
is  a  dear  girl,  and  has  given  me  something  to  live  for.' 

'  And  have  you  never  seen  your  husband  since  he  left 
you  1 

'  Never.    But  I  know  that  he  has  been  in  London,  and 
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has  tried  repeatedly  to  find  me  out ;  though  so  far  he 
has  not  succeeded.  I  must  tell  you  that  Muriel  knows 
nothing  of  my  unhappy  married  life,  She  thinks  that  1 
am  a  widow,  and  I  have  been  strong  enough  to  keep  my 
dark  secret  all  to  myself.' 

'  In  future  I  will  share  it  with  you/  said  Vecquerary, 
taking  her  hand  and  peering  into  her  beautiful  face,  that 
was  now  so  full  of  trouble  and  care.  '  From  this  moment 
you  shall  not  be  able  to  say  that  you  are  friendless.  I 
will  champion  37ou  through  evil  and  good  report ;  como 
what  may,  I  will  be  your  friend.' 

'  How  good  you  are !'  she  murmured  sweetly.  Then 
with  an  expression  of  the  most  painful  solicitude,  and  in 
a  pleading,  earnest  tone,  she  added,  'But,  oh,  Mr.  Vec- 
querary, do  not  compromise  my  good  name.  Not  for  the 
world  would  I  give  my  husband  and  my  relatives  the 
slightest  justification  for  speaking  evil  of  me,  and  you 
know  how  quick  people  are  to  say  evil  things  about 
a  woman  situated  as  I  am.' 

'  Yes,  I  know.  But  you  must  have  no  fear.  Besides, 
you  are  your  own  mistress.  You  are  not  bound  to  study 
all  the  little  nonentities  who  like  to  concern  themselves 
more  about  other  folks'  business  than  they  do  about  their 
own.' 

This  was  a  fallacious  argument,  and  he  knew  it  to  bo 
fallacious.  And  yet  he  did  think,  and  did  believe,  that 
he  was  truly  playing  the  part  of  a  good  Samaritan ;  but 
he  did  not  pause  to  inquire  whether  the  circumstances 
warranted  him  in  assuming  that  role.  What  was  clear 
was  this  :  he  had  probed  Mrs.  Neilsen  ;  he  had  dragged 
her  sorrow  to  light ;  he  had  found  out  her  weakness, 
found  that  she  was  yearning  for  sympathy ;   he  had 
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tendered  it,  and  she  had  accepted,  and  now  her  future 
might  be  said  to  be  in  his  keeping.  It  is  well,  perhaus, 
that  the  future  is  always  veiled  from  mortal  eyes ;  but 
in  this  case  it  would  have  been  better  if  Yecquerary 
could  have  seen  what  lay  before  him.  How  much  sorrow, 
how  much  suffering,  how  much  agony  of  mind  he  might 
have  avoided ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 


:  TRULY,  HUMAX    NATURE    IS   A   RIDDLE  AND   A   MYSTERY.' 
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!     Neilsen  took  Vecquerary  into  her 

!      confidence,    and    told    him    the 

i      cruel  story  of  her  married   life, 
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gave  him  no  concern.  Mrs. 
Vecquerary  had  told  him  that 
until  he  knew  how  to  treat 
her-  she  would  not  return,  and  she  kept  her  word ;  for 
he  had  made  no  advances  towards  a  reconciliation, 
and  she  was  stubborn.  But  the  whole  fact  of  the 
matter  was,  he  did  not  want  her  to  return ;  for  while 
she  kept  away  he  was  a  free  lance,  and  felt  that  he 
could  do  as  he  liked.  During  those  four  months  a 
very  strong  friendship  sprang  up  between  Vecquerary 
and    Oriel   Verecourt,   and    they    became    very   much 
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attached  to  each  other.  As  the  saying  is,  Verecourt 
swore  by  him.  He  believed  him  to  bo  'a  splendid 
fellow,'  a  man  who  was  '  a3  clear  as  glass,'  and  '  one  who 
was  worth  knowing.'  Now,  it  is  something  in  Vecquerary's 
favour  that  he  was  enabled  to  earn  such  high  encomiums 
from  a  shrewd  man  like  Verecourt,  who  did  not  readily 
take  to  people.  He,  like  Muriel,  was  under  the  belief 
that  Mrs.  Neilsen  was  a  widow,  and  that  Yecquerary 
wished  to  make  her  his  wife.  One  day  Muriel  said  to 
her  aunt : 

'  Auntie,  dear,  when  does  the  wedding  take  place  ?' 

'  What  wedding  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Neilsen,  as  she  turned 
a  little  pale. 

'  Why,  yours ;  for  of  course  you  are  going  to  become 
Mrs.  Yecquerary.'  The  thoughtless  girl  laughed  merrily, 
and  was  surprised  to  see  that  her  aunt  was  veiy  pale, 
and  greatly  agitated,  and  this  led  her  to  add,  '  Why, 
aunt,  whatever  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Surely  the 
discussion  of  your  prospective  marriage  cannot  be 
distasteful !' 

'  Muriel,'  said  Mrs.  Neilsen  sternly,  'never  again  under 
any  circumstances  mention  such  a  thing  as  that.  You 
have  no  business  to  come  to  any  such  conclusion. 
Between  me  and  Mr.  Yecquerary  there  is  nothing  but 
the  purest  and  most  disinterested  of  friendship,  and 
marriage,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  has  not  only  never 
been  thought  of,  but  is  absolutely  impossible.' 

Muriel's  dark  brown  eyes  opened  to  their  fullest 
possible  extent,  and  on  her  beautiful  face  was  a  con- 
centrated expression  of  surprise. 

'Absolutely  impossible!'  echoed  the  girl,  as  though 
she  thought  that  her  ears  must  have  deceived  her. 
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'Yes,  absolutely  impossible,'  repeated  Mrs.  Neilsen, 
with  greater  emphasis  and  still  more  decisiveness.  '  I 
admire  Mr.  Vecquerary,  as  a  woman  may  admire  a  man 
who  has  shown  her  sympathy  and  kindness,  and  who  is 
not  commonplace,  but  brave,  generous,  and  noble.  So 
far  the  connection  extends  and  no  farther ;  and  I  repeat 
that  you  must  never  again  speak  of  my  probable 
marriage  with  Vecquerary.' 

This  little  speech,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  did  not 
tend  to  lessen  Muriel's  surprise,  though  it  did  silence 
her  for  a  time.  But  that  evening  she  told  her  lover 
about  it,  and  added  this  comment : 

'  Poor  auntie  must  think  I  am  very  dull  if  I  am  going 
to  take  that  in.  Why,  Vecquerary  just  worships  the 
very  ground  she  walks  on ;  and  I  am  as  certain  as  I  am 
of  anything  that  she  doats  upon  him.  Why  should  she 
want  to  make  such  a  mystery  about  it,  then  ?  Surely  it's 
not  such  a  dreadful  thing  for  a  woman  to  marry  a 
second  time.' 

Mr.  Verecourt  was  puzzled  as  much  as  Muriel,  for  he 
had  had  the  same  impression  that  she  had  in  regard 
to  the  connection  between  Vecquerary  and  Mrs.  Neilsen. 
It  is  true  his  friend  had  never  mentioned  the  subject  of 
marriage  to  him.  But  there  was  nothing  in  that,  for  men 
do  not  talk  of  these  things  as  women  do. 

Muriel's  thoughtless,  though  perfectly  excusable 
remarks,  were  the  cause  of  much  annoyance  to  Mis. 
Neilsen,  so  that  she  was  led  to  speak  to  Vecquerary  on 
the  subject.  '  The  fact  is,  Josiah,'  she  said — she  called 
him  Josiah  when  they  were  alone,  by  his  very  special 
desire — '  you  must  not  come  to  the  house  so  often  ;  and 
you  must  act  in  a  more  circumspect  way  towards  me, 
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or  we  shall  be  talked  about.  It  really  is  dreadful.  I 
declare  the  very  thought  of  my  being  the  subject  of 
scandal  makes  me  quite  ill.' 

Vecquerary  bit  his  lips  with  chagrin.  He  knew  how 
upright  and  honourable  she  was,  and  that  her  honour 
and  uprightness  were  being  jeopardized  by  him.  Still, 
he  was  so  weak  that  he  was  powerless  to  resist  her 
magnetic  influence,  and  he  answered,  not  altogether 
with  absolute  sincerity  : 

'  Sabena,  I  cannot  keep  away  from  you.  By  heaven, 
I  think  I  shall  blow  my  brains  out  if  we  are  to  be 
separated  !' 

'  Oh,  Josiah !'  she  exclaimed  with  a  shudder,  '  don't 
talk  like  that.  I  vow  that  if  I  thought  you  were  so 
weak-minded  as  to  have  any  serious  notions  of  that  kind 
my  whole  opinion  of  you  would  change.' 

'  Well,  perhaps  it's  not  the  right  thing  to  say,'  he 
returned,  feeling  a  little  ashamed  of  himself;  '  but  I  do 
absolutely  feel  that  life  without  you  would  not  be  worth 
living.' 

There  was  a  certain  earnestness  in  his  pleading  tone  and 
manner  that  touched  her  deeply,  so  that  a  tremulous 
quiver  passed  through  her  lips.  There  was  a  rift  in  her 
breath,  and  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes.  He  noticed 
these  signs,  and  he  knew  perfectly  well  why  they  arose  ; 
he  knew  that  she,  in  her  secret  heart,  loved  him,  but 
remembering  how  she  was  fettered,  she  felt  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  love  she  bore.  Yielding  to  an  impulse 
that  he  ought  to  have  checked,  he  threw  his  arms  around 
her  neck  and  kissed  her  sweet  face,  now  so  pitiful  in  its 
expression  of  bitter  sorrow.  And  while  he  thus  em- 
braced   her    the    door    opened   and    Muriel    appeared. 
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Surprised  and  startled  by  the  little  love-scene  that  she 
had  so  unexpectedly  intruded  upon,  she  withdrew 
hastily  before  she  had  been  observed.  As  she  went 
upstairs  to  her  own  room  she  smiled  curiously,  and 
thought: 

'Well,  really,  aunt  must  take  me  for  a  fool  if  she 
supposes  she  can  blind  me  to  the  truth.  Why,  she  is 
as  madly  in  love  with  the  fellow  as  ever  she  can  bo. 
Why,  then,  should  she  not  marry  him  ?' 

Poor  girl !  she  saw  things  only  as  they  appeared.  Her 
unsophisticated  mind  did  not  dream  of  deception,  and 
that  Mr.  Vecquerary  had  a  wife  and  children  in  Man- 
chester. Nor  had  it  ever  flashed  across  her  mind  that 
her  aunt,  instead  of  being  a  widow,  was  a  wife.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  she  was  mire  and  more  puzzled. 
No  wonder  that  she  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
her  aunt  was  treating  her  too  much  as  a  child  in  not 
making  her  more  of  a  confidante. 

When  Mrs.  Neilsen  had  recovered  herself,  she  said  in 
a  distressful  way : 

'  Oh,  Josiah,  you  must  leave  me ;  you  must  go  away 
and  never  come  any  more.' 

'  Why  ?' 

'  Because  it's  wrong  for  you  to  be  here.  You  know 
that  while  he  lives  I  can  never  be  your  wife.' 

Vecquerary  turned  away  towards  the  window  to  hide 
his  face,  which  too  clearly  betrayed  his  feelings  at  that 
moment.  Her  words  made  him  feel  guilty,  because  even 
if  the  mysterious  he  ivas  dead,  Mrs.  Vecquerary  stood 
in  the  Avay.  He  was  all-conscious,  too,  that  he  could 
make  no  answer  to  her,  for  he  was  too  much  under  her 
spell  to  confess  his  error,  and  tell  her  the  truth  as  regarded 
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his  own  position,  but  still  it  was  necessary  to  say  some- 
thing, and  this  is  what  ho  said : 

'  Well,  dearest,  wo  must  wait,  in  the  hope  that  Fate 
or  chance  will  remove  the  barriers  that  are  between  us, 
and  make  us  one.  You  know  the  old  saying:  All 
things  come  to  those  who  wait.' 

'Not  always,'  she  answered  sadly,  and  with  a  sigh. 
'  Proverbs  usually  do  no  more  than  express  a  problematic 
truth.  A  woman  whose  hopes  have  been  blighted,  and 
whose  heart  has  been  crushed  in  her  youth,  has  little 
to  hope  for  and  little  to  expect  in  this  world.' 

'  Tut,  tut,  you  mustn't  talk  like  that,'  he  said,  trying 
to  encourage  her.  '  I  will  never  believe  your  heart  is 
crushed,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  the  future  will 
compensate  you  for  the  bitterness  of  the  past.' 

'  Ah,  I  am  afraid  not !'  she  sighed  sceptically. 

She  cheered  up  after  a  time,  and  a  little  later  Mr. 
Verecourt  arrived.  Then  Muriel  was  sent  for,  and  the 
four  engaged  in  whist,  and  spent  a  pleasant  evening. 

A  stranger  entering  then  would  never  have  thought 
that  the  handsome  woman  with  the  fair  hair,  which  lay 
about  her  well-shaped  head  like  bands  of  red  gold,  and 
whose  voice  rang  clear  and  musical  with  laughter,  had  a 
'crushed  heart;'  or  that  the  equally  handsome  man,  with 
the  clear,  frank  blue  eyes,  was  pla}'ing  the  part  of  a 
traitor  to  himself,  to  his  good  name,  and  to  those  whom 
ho  was  pledged  to  honour  and  respect. 

Truly,  human  nature  is  a  riddle  and  a  mystery ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SOWING  THE  WHIRLWIND. 

£?ELL,  Slark,  anything  new  ?'  asked  Mr.  Hipcvaft 
in  a  preoccupied  way,  as  that  individual 
entered  his  sanctum  one  morning,  with  the 
noiseless  tread  of  a  cat. 

'  Not  very  much.     I've  been  keeping  my 
eye  on  Vecqucrary  lately.' 

'Oh  yes,'  exclaimed  Hipcraft,  displaying  awakening 
interest,  and  looking  up  from  his  desk.  For  some  weeks 
he  had  been  very  busy  in  connection  with  two  notorious 
forgers  who  were  committed  for  trial.  They  were  wealthy 
enough  to  engage  quite  an  array  of  legal  talent ;  and 
Hipcraft  had  been  deputed  by  the  leading  counsel  to 
gather  up  every  scrap  of  evidence  that  would  tell  in 
favour  of  bis  clients,  and  to  find  as  many  flaws  as  possible 
in  the  prosecution.  As  it  was  just  the  sort  of  work  he 
revelled  in  he  had  become  very  absorbed,  and  Vecqucrary 
had  been  put  out  of  his  head.  But  his  faithful  creature 
had  kept  the  trail  with  the  persistency  of  the  blood- 
hound. '  Well,  and  what  about  Vecqucrary  ?'  asked  the 
lawyer. 

'  He's  constantly  at  her  house  now.' 
'Aha,'   cried    Hipcraft   exultingly,   and   showing  his 
yellow  teeth  as  usual  when  he  grinned  with  satisfaction. 
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'I  know  the  fool  would  fall  into  her  trap.  And  what 
have  you  learned  about  her,  Slark  V 

'  Little  or  nothing.' 

'Little  or  nothing!'  echoed  his  employer,  elevating  his 
shaggy  eyebrows.    'That  is  not  like  my  clever  shadower.' 

'  The  fact  is,  there  is  very  little  to  be  learned  about  her. 
She  seems  to  be  a  very  respectable  woman.' 

Mr.  Hipcraft  broke  forth  into  a  very  unpleasant  laugh 
— a  laucrh  that  was  calculated  to  make  one  shudder  on 
account  of  its  cold-blooded  cynicism.  Did  he  think 
there  were  no  respectable  women  in  the  world  ? 

'A  very  respectable  woman  !'  ho  repeated,  with  a  horrid 
sneer.  '  Well,  well,  things  must  be  coming  to  a  pretty 
pass  when  even  the  lynx-eyed  Slark  can  be  deceived.' 

Without  a  muscle  of  his  face  moving,  and  in  his  cold, 
unemotional  tones,  Slark  replied  to  this  irony : 

'  No,  I  am  not  deceived.  Mrs.  Neilsen  bears  a  high 
reputation  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  anything  against  her.' 

'Bah!'  growled  the  lawyer,  with  a  snap  of  his  teeth 
like  an  angry  animal.  'Respectable,  forsooth  !  She  is  a 
dan  ere  ro  us  devil,  is  that  woman,  and  all  the  more  clan- 
gerous  because  she  is  good-looking.'  Then  he  added,  as 
if  to  himself:  'She  does  not  like  me,  and  I  don't  like 
her.' 

He  dismissed  his  factotum,  not  exactly  with  a  blessing, 
after  he  had  discussed  other  business  matters  with  him  ; 
and  when  Slark  had  left  the  room,  Mr.  Hipcraft  seemed 
to  be  ill  at  ease,  and  troubled  in  his  mind.  He  got  up 
and  walked  to  the  window,  chewing  the  end  of  a  quill 
pen,  and  with  his  left  hand  thrust  deep  into  his  trousers- 
pocket,     He  stared  abstractedly  through  the  dust-coated 
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pane  to  the  grim  prison,  where  the  forgers  he  was  working 
for  were  incarcerated  pending  their  trial.  But  it  was  not 
of  them  he  was  thinking,  as  was  made  obvious  by  his 
muttered  reflections. 

'  If  she  had  given  me  a  shadow  of  encouragement,  I 
would  have  made  up  to  her,  and  have  married  her.  But 
I  was  not  such  an  ass  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  that  she 
snubbed  me.  Well,  so  much  the  worse  for  her,  that's  all. 
People  who  turn  me  into  an  enemy  make  an  enemy  of 
the  wrong  man.' 

In  thus  expressing  himself  Mr.  Hipcraft  rendered  it 
clear  that  he  was  absolutely  a  prey  to  the  green-eyed 
monster;  and  yet  that  was  most  remarkable,  for  he  had 
only  called  upon  the  lady  once ;  that  was  when  ho  went 
to  return  her  scent-bottle.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  he  had  been  very  greatly  struck  by  her  when  travel- 
ling up  from  Manchester.  The  strong  probabilities  are 
also  that  he  had  formed  a  wrong  opinion  about  her ;  and 
when  he  called,  and  was  treated  with  such  cold  and 
studied  courtesy,  he  was  surprised  and  annoyed.  Mrs. 
Neilson  made  it  plain  that  she  did  not  by  any  means 
consider  herself  flattered  by  Ids  calling.  But  he  could 
have  had  no  serious  intention  then  of  '  making  up  to  her,' 
as  he  termed  it,  for  he  did  not  know  at  that  time  but 
what  she  was  living  with  her  husband  ;  and  his  jealousy 
must  have  come  about  afterwards,  when  he  learned  that 
Vecquerary  was  being  well  received  where  he  himself  had 
been  very  decidedly  snubbed.  After  all,  vanity  was 
probably  at  the  bottom  of  this  jealousy,  for  a  man 
does  not  like  to  see  another  man  succeed  where  he 
fails. 
Mr.  Hipcraft  turned  from  the  window  full  of  a  new* 
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born  intent,  for  he  sat  down  hurriedly  at  his  desk,  and 
struck  his  bell. 

'  Has  Slark  gone  ?'  he  demanded  of  the  clerk  who 
came  in  obedience  to  the  summons. 

'  He  has  just  this  minute  gone  out,  sir,  but  he  can't 
have  got  far.' 

'  Run  after  him,  and  bring  him  back.' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  shadower  returned. 


'    ^r^-s^^il; 


'Slark,  I  think  you  said  that  Mrs.  Vecquerary  was 
living  apart  from  her  husband  V 

'  Yes.' 

'  She  is  living  with  her  mother  ?' 

<  Yes.' 

'  What  is  the  mother's  address  V 

'  Mrs.  Turner,  25,  Rood  Street,  Cheetham  Hill,  Man- 
chester.'   Slark  read  this  address  out  from  his  note-book. 
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'  That  is  all  right,     You  can  go.' 

When  he  was  alone  again,  Mr.  Hipcraft  laid  a  sheet  of 
paper  before  him  without  any  heading,  and,  dipping  his 
pen  in  the  ink,  he  busied  himself  for  some  little  time 
with  writing.  Having  finished,  he  read  over  what  ho  had 
written ;  and  evidently  he  thought  it  good,  for  his  sallow 
face  was  wrinkled  with  that  unpleasant  smile  of  his — a 
smile  that,  being  put  into  words,  meant :  '  Ah  !  ah  !  Hip- 
craft,  clever  fellow,  you've  scored  again.'  Once  more  he 
struck  his  bell.     Then  to  the  clerk  : 

'  Copy  this  letter  into  my  private  letter-book.' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

Of  course  the  clerk  glanced  over  the  letter  as  he  took 
it  away  to  copy,  and  this  is  what  he  read : 

'Dear  Madam, 

'  It  is  always  exceedingly  painful  for  any  conscien- 
tious person  to  feel  impelled  to  make  a  breach  between 
man  and  wife,  or  widen  one  already  made.  But  a  sense 
of  moral  duty  often  necessitates  our  doing  what  in  itself 
is  repugnant  to  our  feelings.  That  is  my  case  in  ventur- 
ing to  address  you  on  a  subject  that  is  not  less  delicate 
than  it  is  painful.  Yet  in  the  interest  of  yourself,  your 
children,  and  even  your  husband,  who  is  the  sinner,  I  feel 
that  you  should  no  longer  be  kept  in  darkness  and  hood- 
winked as  you  have  been  hoodwinked  for  a  long  time. 
I  know  your  husband,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him  has  not  been  of  a  nature  to  beget 
my  esteem.  I  also  know  something  of  his  domestic 
affairs;  and  my  grief  for  your  unhappy  position  is  so 
keen  that  I  cannot  longer  keep  reticent,  as  I  am  sure 
that  you  are  not  aware  to  what  an  extent  your  husband 
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has  wronged  and  is  still  wronging  you.  Some  time  ago 
lie  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  person — a  female — in 
London,  who  seems  to  have  exercised  such  a  fascination 
over  him,  that  he  has  become  dead  to  every  sense  of 
moral  right,  as  well  as  to  the  honour  and  good  name  of 
his  family.  With  this  woman — whose  name  is  Sabena 
Neilsen,  and  whose  address  is  28,  The  Quadrant,  Regent's 
Park — he  has  carried  on  a  disgraceful  intrigue,  and  much 
of  his  time  is  spent  with  her.  Mrs.  Neilsen  poses,  I  be- 
lieve, as  a  married  woman;  but  whether  she  has  any 
legitimate  right  to  call  herself  a  wife  may  be  open  to 
doubt.  If  she  is,  her  guilt  is  the  heavier ;  but  whether 
or  no,  the  result,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  is  the  same, 
She  has  estranged  his  affections  from  you,  and  has  made 
him  completely  forgetful  alike  of  you,  his  children,  and 
his  own  honour.  Painful  as  this  revelation  must  be  to 
you — if  it  is  a  revelation— it  is  better  that  you  should  at 
once  know  the  truth ;  for  you  may  yet  be  able  to  cure 
your  unfortunate  husband  of  his  madness,  and  save  him 
from  future  shame  and  misery.  Nay,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  he  may  still  be  amenable  to  reason — the  reason- 
ing of  his  lawful  wife — and  that  he  will  thus  be  brought 
to  see  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  by  unwavering  devotion 
in  the  future  to  you  and  his  children,  he  may  make 
atonement  for  his  sin.  That  this  may  be  the  case  is  the 
earnest  prayer  of  one  who,  while  preferring  to  remain 
anonymous,  may  safely  subscribe  himself 

'  Your  Well-wisher. 
'  P.S. — Although  I  write  anonymously,  you  can  easily 
prove  the  entire  truth  of  my  statements.' 

As  the  clerk  finished  reading,  he  muttered : 
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'  Umph !  the  guv'nor's  got  Lis  knife  into  somebody. 
Then,  turning  to  a  fellow  clerk,  lie  asked  :  '  I  say,  what 
was  the  name  of  that  fellow  that  the  old  man  had  the 
row  with  ?  You  know,  he  had  him  up  before  the  Eow 
Street  beak.' 

'  Do  you  mean  Vecquerary  ?' 

'  Ah,  yes  ;  that's  the  name.' 

'  What  do  you  want  to  know  for  ?'  asked  clerk  number 
two. 

'Oh,  nothing;  just  the  satisfaction  of  my  thoughts,' 
and  clerk  number  one,  being  the  confidential  clerk, 
locked  up  the  letter-book  in  the  safe  where  it  was  kept, 
and  then  he  carried  the  letter  to  his  master.  And  that 
genial  gentleman  read  it  over  again,  without  a  single 
blush  of  shame  mantling  his  cheek;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  evidently  well  pleased  with  himself ;  and  having 
folded  the  letter  up  and  put  it  into  an  envelope,  he 
addressed  it  with  his  own  hand  and  instructed  the  clerk 
to  send  the  office-boy  to  post  it  at  once.  And  the  good 
Mr.  Hipcraft  dismissed  Mrs.  Neilsen  and  Mr.  Vecquerary 
and  Mrs.  Vecquerary  from  his  mind  for  the  time  being, 
and  busied  himself  with  the  case  of  the  swell  forgers  who 
were  languishing  in  the  gloomy  prison  across  the  road. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  storm  breaks. 

NE  morning  Mr.  Vecquerary  had  finished  his 
breakfast  at  his  residence,  Old  Trafford,  Man- 
chester, and  having  read  his  correspondence, 
was  glancing  over  the  morning  papers,  pre- 
paratory to  starting  for  the  city,  his  brougham 
being  already  at  the  door.  It  was  a  bright,  frosty 
morning,  and  the  sun  shone  in  a  comparatively  clear 
blue  sky.  The  robins  chirped  merrily,  and  a  few  other 
birds  trilled  lustily  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  as  if 
singing  a  jubilant  ptean  of  praise  for  the  first  breath  of 
spring  The  sun's  rays  made  nature  glad,  and  seemed 
to  beget  cheerfulness  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Vecquerary, 
for,  as  he  tossed  his  paper  on  one  side,  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  shook  his  trousers  down  over  his  boots,  he  whistled 
blithely  ;  and  while  he  whistled,  the  door  of  his  breakfast- 
room  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  a  lady  stood 
in  the  doorway — a  lady  stern,  angry-looking,  flushed 
with  excitement— and  that  lady  was  Mr.  Vecquerary 's 
wife.  In  an  instant  Mr.  Vecquerary's  whistle  was 
stopped — frozen,  as  it  were,  on  his  lips.  His  eyes 
indicated  his  wordless  amazement;  and  the  whole  ex- 
pression of  his  face  told  of  a  certain  inward  shrinking — • 
that  shrinking  which  comes  from  a  knowledge  that  all 
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is  not  well ;   of  danger  near ;  of  a  something  going  to 
happen. 

'  Emily,  you  here  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Yecquerary,  in  a 
hollow,  despairing  sort  of  voice. 

'  Yes,  I  am  here/  she  answered  with  an  intensity  of 
bitterness  that  warned  him  of  the  coming  storm.  '  I 
suppose,'  she  added,  'you  would  rather  have  seen  Satan 
himself  than  me  ?' 

Such  a  remark  as  this  could  only  have  emanated  from 
a  woman  who  was  smarting  under  a  sense  of  outrage 
and  cruel  wrong. 

'  Well,  really,  madam,  you  seem  to  have  a  very  good 
opinion  of  me,'  he  said  cynically.  '  If  a  man  prefers 
rather  to  see  the  devil  than  his  own  wife  she  must  have 
made  herself  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  him.' 

'  Yes,  unhappily  fur  me,  T  am  your  wife,  but  you  shall 
find  that  I  am  neither  your  slave  nor  your  puppet.' 

'  Well,  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  come  in 
and  shut  the  door.  I  do  not  care  about  my  servants' 
ears  being  filled  with  my  domestic  differences.' 

'  Oh,  so  you  arc  ashamed  of  your  servants  knowing 
of  your  disgraceful  conduct,  are  you  ?'  sneered  tho 
lady  vindictively.  '  Well,  it  is  something  that  you  are 
capable  of  shame.     I  thought  you  had  got  past  it.' 

Mrs.  Yecquerary  advanced  a  step  or  two,  but  she  did 
not  close  the  door,  and  her  husband  crossed  tho  room 
and  did  it  himself. 

'  Pray  don't  give  yourself  so  much  trouble  for  nothing," 
exclaimed  the  irate  lady.  '  Your  misdeeds  shall  not  bo 
hidden,  I  assure  you.  Not  only  shall  your  servants, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  know  of  them,  but  all 
Manchester  shall  ring  with  them,' 
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Mr.  Yecquerary  Avas  growing  very  angry. 

'  >Tow,  look  here,'  he  said ;  '  what  do  you  mean,  and 
what  have  you  come  for  V 

'I  mean  that  I  will  thoroughly  expose  you;  and  I 
have  come  here  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  still  your 
lawful  wife.' 

'  In  order  to  do  that,'  he  retorted  bitterly,  '  I  don't 
know  that  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  make  a  fool  of 
yourself.' 

'  I  have  been  a  fool  too  long,'  she  cried  with  an 
outburst  of  passion,  '  and  I  am  going  to  let  you  see  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  be  a  fool  any  longer.' 

'  Very  well  then,  fire  away.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
you  arc  coming  to  your  senses.' 

'  You  may  find,  my  fine  fellow,  that  I  have  more  good 
sense  than  you  give  me  credit  for.' 

'  Xow,  look  here,  Emily,'  said  Vecquerary,  with  stern 
determination,  '  I'm  not  q'oingf  to  Y\*aste  time  in  wransdin<? 
and  jangling  with  you.     I  have  too  much  to  do.' 

'  Indeed  !  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  consider  it  a  waste 
of  time  if  I,  instead  of  being  your  outraged  wife,  were  a 
certain  woman  from  London.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  he  asked  angrily,  while  the 
blood  leaped  into  his  face. 

'  You  know  what  I  mean,  you  deceitful  wretch.' 

'  If  you  choose  to  talk  in  riddles,  you  will  have  to  talk 
to  yourself,  for  I  am  going,'  he  said. 

'  Stay.  I  have  not  quite  done  yet.  Who  is  this 
wretched  creature  in  London ;  this  shameless  thing,  who 
has  seduced  you  from  the  honourable  allegiance  you 
owe  to  your  wife  and  children  ?' 

'  JTo  wretched  creature  or  shameless  thing  has  exer- 
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cised  any  such  influence  over  me,'  he  answered  scorn- 
fully. 

'  It  is  false,  sir — a  lie — a  disgraceful  lie,'  shouted  Mrs. 
Vecquerary,  raising  her  voice  to  a  high  pitch  of  heated 
anger.  '  You  have  been  intriguing  with  a  Mrs.  Sabena 
Neilsen,  of  28,  The  Quadrant,  Regent's  Park.  Ah  !  you 
see,  I  am  not  quite  so  ignorant  of  the  matter  as  you 
thought  I  was/ 

Mr.  Vecquerary's  face  was  glowing  red,  and  his  eyes 
had  taken  on  an  altogether  unnatural  brilliancy.  He 
was  manifestly  uneasy,  and  there  was  a  certain  nervous 
twitching  about  his  mouth  that  was  quite  unusual  with 
him ;  and,  moreover,  like  most  people  who  suddenly 
find  themselves  in  a  predicament  of  this  kind,  he  did 
not  seem  to  know  how  to  bestow  his  hands.  First  he 
thrust  them  into  his  trousers  pockets,  and  rattled  his 
loose  money,  then  he  drew  them  out  and  clasped  them 
first  in  front  of  him,  and  then  behind  him,  then  he  ran 
his  fingers  through  his  hair,  and  finally,  he  dived  his 
hands  again  into  his  pockets.  These  various  movements 
were  infallible  signs  of  the  nervous  agitation  that  he 
Avas  suffering  from. 

'  Let  me  tell  you  this,  madam,'  he  began  with  set 
teeth.  '  There  has  been  no  intriguing  between  me  and 
Mrs.  Sabena  Neilsen.' 

'  You  wicked,  deceitful  scoundrel !'  cried  his  wife, 
almost  foaming  with  rage.  '  How  can  you  possibly  look 
me  in  the  face  and  give  utterance  to  such  an  abominable 
and  scandalous  falsehood  ?  I  suppose  that  this  shame- 
faced creature,  this  Sabena  Neilsen,  is  the  woman  for 
whose  sake  you  committed  such  a  cowardly  assault  on 
the  lawyer,  and  got  yourself  for  ever  disgraced  by  being 
exposed  in  a  public  police-court.' 
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Mr.  Vecquerary's  hair  almost  bristled  as  his  wife  thus 
poured  out  her  vials  of  -wrath  on  his  head.  It  was 
evident  that  jealousy  had  stung  her  into  an  entire 
forgetfulness  of  her  usual  self-possession  and  quiet 
dignity.  Jealousy  had  deprived  her  of  the  power  to 
reason  or  to  listen  to  reason.  To  give  vent  to  her  feelings, 
as  well  as  her  passion  would  allow  her,  and  to  let  her 
husband  know  what  she  thought  of  him — that  seemed 
to  be  her  one  ruling  idea  at  that  moment. 

'  Well,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Emily,'  said  her  husband, 
making  a  powerful  effort  to  control  himself,  and  to  speak 
as  if  he  were  not  disturbed.  '  It  seems  to  me  that  at 
the  present  moment  you  have  lost  your  senses,  and  you 
are  making  a  perfectly  unjust  accusation  against  me. 
It  is  true  I  am  acquainted  with  a  lady  in  London  by 
the  name  of  Neilsen;  but  I  deny  that  I  have  intrigued 
with  her ' 

This  inflamed  Mrs.  Vecquerary  again,  and  she  ex- 
claimed : 

'  God  forgive  you  for  your  utter  disregard  for  the  truth ! 
But  I  tell  you  I  am  no  longer  to  be  hoodwinked.  I 
have  documentary  evidence  of  your  guilt,  and  1  will 
make  Manchester  ring  with  your  baseness.' 

1  Very  well,  do  whatever  you  like,  woman,'  he  snapped 
despairingly,  and  moving  towards  the  door.  But  Mrs. 
Vecquerary  caught  his  arm,  holding  him  by  the  coat- 
sleeve  : 

'  Oh,  you  are  not  going  yet.  I  haven't  quite  done,' 
she  hissed.     '  I  have  something  more  to  say.' 

Unable  longer  to  endure  the  scene,  he  swung  his  arm 
round  to  free  it  from  her  grasp,  and  in  doing  so,  he 
unfortunately,  and  quite  by  accident,  struck  her  a  blow 
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on  the  forehead.  This  was  the  culminating  point  in  the 
unhappy  difference  between  the  husband  and  wife. 
Mrs.  Vecquerary,  who  had  already  reached  a  white  heat 
of  excitement,  now  became  hysterical,  and  she  gave 
utterance  to  a  shrill  scream.  The  servants,  who  had 
been  attracted  into  the  passage  by  the  altercation,  here 


flung  open  the  door,  as  that  scream  seemed  to  indicate 
that  murder,  or  something  near  it,  was  being  done. 

'  I  am  glad  you  have  come,'  cried  Mrs.  Vecquerary, 
who  was  deadly  pale,  save  for  her  forehead,  where  there 
was  a  flaming  red  patch.  'I  call  upon  you  all  to 
witness,'  she  went  on, '  that  my  husband  has  struck  me. 
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Look  at  the  marks  of  his  cowardly  blow,'  and  the  ex- 
cited woman  pointed  to  the  place  on  her  forehead  where 
there  were  only  too  evident  signs  of  a  blow  having  been 
struck. 

Poor  Mr.  Vecquerary — for  really  he  was  to  be  pitied 
— was  almost  beside  himself  Avith  shame,  grief,  and 
mortification.  He  found  himself  suddenly  hurled  from 
his  pedestal  of  pride,  and,  so  to  speak,  grovelling  in 
the  dust  before  his  menials.  In  this  instance  all  the 
appearances  were  against  him.  It  was  well  known  in 
his  household  that  there  had  been  a  temporary  breach 
between  himself  and  his  wife  ;  and  now  the  primd-fucie 
evidence  was  that  he  had  really  beaten  her.  But  let  it 
be  written  that,  whatever  his  faults,  he  was  far  too 
brave  a  man  to  la}7  his  hand  on  any  woman  save  in  the 
way  of  kindness,  let  a.one  his  wife.  But  he  rose  some- 
what to  the  occasion  now.  He  was  conscious  that  he 
must  make  an  effort  to  clear  himself  from  the  un- 
warranted accusation,  and  addressing  his  wife  in  a  tone 
that  was  half  appeal,  half  command,  he  said  : 

'  Emily,  whatever  your  feelings  are.be  just  at  least. 
Unsay  those  cruel  words.  You  know  perfectly  well  that 
I  did  not  strike  you  intentionally.' 

'  You  did,  you  did,'  she  returned,  and  no  doubt  she 
was  at  that  moment  under  the  impression  that  she  was 
strictly  accurate  in  her  assertion. 

'  It  is  absolutely  false,'  said  Vecquerary  sternly,  and 
still  addressing  her  and  not  the  servants,  '  absolutely 
and  cruelly  false.  I  wished  to  leave  the  room,  Avhen 
you  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  in  wrenching  myself 
free  from  you  I  unfortunately  struck  you,  but  it  was  a 
pure  accident.     In  common  fairness  corroborate  that  in 
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presence  of  the  servants  who  have  dared  to  take  tho 
liberty  to  intrude  on  our  privacy.' 

This  made  the  servants  feel  ashamed  of  themselves, 
and  they  shrank  back  into  the  passage.  But  Mrs. 
Vecquerary 's  excited  state  prevented  her  from  seeing 
that  she  had  placed  herself  in  a  false  and  foolish  posi- 
tion. Usually  so  full  of  good,  sound  common  sense, 
she  was  now  little  better  than  a  madwoman,  and  she 
defiantly  repeated  her  assertion  that  her  husband  had 
purposely  struck  her.  Unable  longer  to  endure  the 
painful  scene,  Mr.  Vecquerary  did  what  seemed  to  him 
then,  in  his  distress  of  mind,  the  most  dignified  thing 
he  could  do — he  walked  away ;  he  put  on  his  coat  and 
hat,  and  went  out  to  his  brougham,  that  stood  at  the 
door.  But  the  cab  which  had  brought  Mrs.  Vecquerary 
also  stood  there  ;  and  the  foolish  wife  followed  her  hus- 
band and  exclaimed : 

'  Don't  think  3-011  will  escape  the  results  of  your 
villainy  in  that  way.'  Then,  turning  to  her  cabman, 
she  said:  'Cabman,  this  man  is  my  husband.  He  has 
assaulted  me.  Look  at  my  forehead.  I  call  you  as  a 
witness  that  I  bear  the  marks  of  his  blow.' 

It  was  altogether  a  pitiable  and  distressing  scene  ;  a 
miserable  exhibition,  on  the  part  of  the  unhappy  lady, 
of  loss  of  self-respect  and  self-control.  Mr.  Vecquerary 
could  not  trust  himself  to  make  any  answer  to  her 
renewed  accusation.  It  seemed  as  if  the  very  blood 
was  bubbling  in  his  veins,  and  every  nerve  in  his  body 
was  vibrating  like  a  roughly  struck  harp-string ;  so  he 
stepped  into  his  brougham,  and  told  his  coachman  to 
drive  to  the  city.  Mrs.  Vecquerary  intended  to  follow 
him,  and  gave  the  cabman  instructions  to  that  effect ; 
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but  now  that  Mr.  Arecquerary  had  gone  the  servants' 
tongues  were  freed,  and  the  chambermaid,  who  had  been 
a  favourite  and  privileged  servant  with  Mrs.  Vecquerary, 
took  the  excited  lady  in  hand.  She  talked  soothingly 
and  kindly  to  her.  and  sensibly  pointed  out  that  no 
possible  good  could  come  of  any  renewal  of  the  quarrel 
in  her  husband's  place  of  business.  Mrs.  Vecquerary 
yielded.  And  as  the  reaction  from  her  tremendous 
excitement  set  in,  she  became  absolutely  prostrate, 
and  was  compelled  to  take  some  restorative  and  to  lie 
down. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Vecquerary,  full  of  the  most 
gloomy  thoughts  and  feelings,  drove  down  to  his  ware- 
house ;  but  it  can  be  readily  believed  that  after  such  a 
scene  as  that  with  his  wife  he  was  not  in  a  fit  condition 
to  give  any  attention  to  his  business.  His  brother 
Alfred  noticed  that  something  was  wrong,  and  asked 
him  what  had  put  him  out. 

'  I  can't  tell  you  now,'  he  answered.  '  I  have  been 
terribly  annoyed,  and  am  fretted  and  harassed  almost 
to  death.  But  don't  worry  me  with  questions,  there's  a 
dear  fellow,  and  you  will  have  to  do  without  me  to-day ; 
in  fact,  for  several  days.' 

'  That  is  unfortunate,'  said  Alfred,  and  much  struck 
by  his  brother's  agitated  manner  and  pale  face.  '  You 
know  how  busy  we  are ;  and  you  have  been  away  so 
much  lately  that  we  are  getting  quite  in  a  muddle.' 

'  I  cannot  help  it.  For  a  few  days  you  must  do 
the  best  you  can.  After  that  I  will  stick  to  busi- 
ness.' 

Alfred  felt  that  it  was  undesirable  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  then.    Something  had  gone  wrong  with  his 
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brother,  that  was  plain,  but  he  would  have  to  wait  to 
know  what  it  was,  for  Josiah  was  not  inclined  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity.  So  Alfred  wisely  held  his  peace.  Pre- 
sently Mr.  Vccqucrary  called  the  warehouse  porter  and 
told  him  to  fetch  a  cab  and  put  his  portmanteau  in. 
He  always  kept  a  portmanteau  at  the  warehouse,  with 
a  few  spare  things  in  readiness  for-  hurried  and  un- 
expected journeys. 

'  Are  you  going  out  of  town  V  asked  Alfred. 

'Yes.' 

'  Where  are  you  going  to  V 

'  Oh,  really,  Alfred,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
tell  you.  Don't  worry  me  with  questions  now.  You  see 
how  irritated  and  nervous  I  am.' 

'  Well,  I  only  asked  so  that  I  might  know  where  to 
send  your  letters.' 

'  I  don't  want  any  letters.  I  want  to  get  away  from 
everything  and  everybody,  even  myself,  for  the  next  few 
days.' 

Alfred  was  greatly  distressed.  Ho  had  never  seen 
Josiah  in  such  a  strange  mood  before,  and  much  ho 
marvelled  what  it  all  meant.  A  few  minutes  later  Mr. 
Vecquerary  got  into  the  cab,  and  told  the  cabman  to 
drive  to  London  Eoad  Station,  and  arrived  there,  he 
took  a  ticket  by  the  mid-day  express  for  London.  Ho 
had  some  project  in  his  head,  and  he  was  also  carrying 
his  fate  in  his  hands,  while  the  shadows  that  hung 
about  him  were  deepening. 


CHAPTER  XT. 
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N  reaching  London  Vecquerary  drove 
straight  to  the  Golden  Star  Hotel, 
which  he  still  patronised,  and 
ra  singularly  enough,  as  he  alighted 
from  the  cab,  who  should  be  stand- 
ing1 at  the  door  of  the  hotel  but  Mr. 
Hipcraft.  The  lawyer  was  com- 
||  placcntly  smoking  a  cigar,  and 
$ll  talking  to  a  friend.  Vecquerary 
bore  in  his  face  unmistakable  traces 
of  an  anxious  mind.  He  was  un- 
usually pale ;  and  so  great  bad 
been  the  effects  of  the  stormy  in- 
terview with  his  wife  that  he  was 
still  agitated  and  confused.  Hip- 
craft  noticed  this.  He  could  not 
fail  to  notice  it,  and  he  thought  to  himself,  '  Aha,  the 
letter  has  done  its  work.' 

Vecquerary — so  absorbed  was  he — did  not  observe  his 
enemy  until  he  almost  rubbed  shoulders.  Then  he  in- 
stinctively drew  back,  as  he  would  have  done  from  some- 
thing very  obnoxious.  The  lawyer  smiled,  and  said 
tauntingly  : 
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'  Hollo,  how  do  you  do,  Vecquerary  ?  You  are  not  look- 
ing as  well  as  usual.  Something  gone  wrong,  eh  ?  Well, 
life's  not  all  skittles  and  beer,  even  to  a  prosperous  Man- 
chester man.  By  the  way,  say  something  nice  for  me  to 
Mrs.  Neilsen.     You  will  be  seeing  her,  of  course.' 

Vecquerary  had  passed  on,  but  at  these  words  he 
turned  with  an  angry  flash  in  his  eyes. 

'You  despicable  cur!'  he  hissed  savagely,  'I  pounded 
you  once  when  you  insulted  me.  Take  care,  or  I  may 
horsewhip  you  the  next  time.' 

'That  is  a  distinct  threat,'  retorted  Hipcraft  coolly, 
'  and  I  call  my  friend  here  as  a  witness.  The  law  grants 
protection  to  a  threatened  man.  You  shall  hear  again 
about  this,  Mr.  Vecquerary.' 

Vecquerary  dare  not  trust  himself  to  make  any 
answer.  His  fingers  were  just  itching  to  thrash  the 
contemptible  scoundrel  who  so  far  had  got  the  better  of 
him ;  but  he  wisely  controlled  himself,  and  without 
another  word  went  to  his  room. 

It  can  be  easily  conceived  that  this  little  incident  did 
not  tend  to  soothe  his  already  greatly  ruffled  feelings. 
But  by  an  effort  he  dismissed  the  objectionable  Mr. 
Hipcraft  from  his  mind,  and  allowed  his  thoughts  to 
dwell  upon  Mrs.  Neilsen.  He  had  come  up  to  London  on 
purpose  to  see  her— and,  as  he  thought,  and  so  far  had 
determined,  to  see  her  for  the  last  time.  He  could  not, 
and  did  not  attempt  to,  disguise  from  himself  that  it 
would  be  a  tremendous  wrench  to  break  off  the  connec- 
tion, but  the  terrible  scene  with  his  wife  had  opened  his 
eyes  and  showed  him  the  gulf  that  yawned  in  his  path. 
To  avoid  that  gulf  he  must  turn  from  the  course  he  had 
been  pursuing. 
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The  few  short  months  that  had  elapsed  since  that 
luckless  day  when  he  first  met  the  fair-haired  little 
woman,  as  he  travelled  up  from  Manchester,  had  worked 
a  marked  chancre  in  his  life,  and  now  the  culminating 
point  seemed  to  have  been  reached  with  that  interview 
with  Mrs.  Yccquerary.  What  was  done  could  not  be 
undone ;  but  he  could  at  least  place  himself  in  such  a 
position  for  the  future  that  his  reputation  from  that  day 
would  be  unassailable. 

And  so,  full  of  these  thoughts,  he  had  journeyed  to 
London,  fully  intending  to  tell  Mrs.  Neilsen  Avhat  he  ought 
to  have  told  her  at  first — namely,  that  he  was  a  husband 
and  a  father,  and  that  henceforth  he  and  she  must  see 
each  other  no  more.  His  accidental  meeting  with  Hip- 
craft  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel  rather  tended  to  add 
strength  to  the  resolution,  because  he  saw  how  he  was 
Lrving  himself  and  Mrs.  Xeilscn  open  to  insult  as  long  as 
the  connection  was  continued. 

Man's  proposals,  however,  are  very  frequently  in- 
fluenced and  determined  by  circumstances  totally  un- 
dreamt of,  and  it  proved  so  in  Mr.  Yecquerary's  case 
When  he  arrived  at  Mrs.  Neilsen's  residence  it  was  nearly 
seven,  and  within  five  or  six  minutes  of  his  being 
announced  the  lady  entered  the  room.  She  was  dressed 
for  going  out,  but  instead  of  a  bonnet  she  wore  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  opera  cloak  of  white  and  gold,  the  hood 
being  over  her  head,  and  adding  picturesqueness  to  her 
sweet  face.  She  seemed  to  bo  in  unusually  good  spirits, 
and  her  face  was  dimpled  with  smiles. 

'  Well,  O'osiah,  this  is  unexpected,'  she  exclaimed.  '  I 
never  thought  of  seeing  you  to-night.  But  how  glum 
and  miserable  you  look  !    Are  you  not  well  ?' 
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'  Ob,  yes,  I'm  well  enough,  in  health ;  but — but  have  been 
greatly  annoyed.  However,  I  won't  tell  you  now  what 
has  gone  wrong,  for  I  see  you  are  going  out.' 

'  Yes,  we  are  all  going  to  see  the  pantomime  at  Drury 
Lane.  We've  got  a  box.  Of  course,  you  will  come  with 
us.  There  will  be  plenty  of  room,  and  we  want  another 
gentleman.' 

'  Who  is  going  ?' 

'  Muriel  and  Vereeourt,  of  course,  and  Mrs.  Shcnstono. 
You  remember  you  met  Mrs.  Shenstone  at  the  Palace  the 
night  that  you  and  your  friend  Goldstein  were  there,  and 
we  dined  with  you.' 

'  Ob,  yes,  I  remember  her,'  answered  Vecquerary  some- 
what absent-mindedly. 

'How  queer  you  are  to-night,  Josiah,'  remarked  Mrs. 
Neilsen,  with  the  most  ravishing  little  pout,  as  she 
noticed  his  abstracted  air.  '  Why,  you  are  not  yourself  nt 
all,'  and  she  put  her  small,  gloved  hand  on  his  shoulders, 
and  looked  up  into  his  face  with  an  expression  of  tender 
solicitude.  Then  the  strong  man  became  weak  asrain. 
Her  light  touch  took  his  strength  away  as  effectually  as 
if  she  had  bewitched  him.  His  resolution  vanished ;  he 
was  oblivious  of  everything  and  everybody  save  her,  and, 
throwing  his  arms  round  her,  he  strained  her  to  his 
breast ;  and  as  he  did  so  he  noted  that  the  pearl  necklet 
he  had  given  her  was  clasped  about  her  neck. 

'  One  moment  of  rapturous  bliss  is  worth  a  world  of 

pain,'  he  must  have  thought;  and  he  resolved  to  put 

off  telling  her  what  had   happened  until   some  other 

time. 

'  I  am  all  right  now,  Sabena,'  he  said.     '  I  live  again  in 

your  presence ' 

9 
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'  Hush  !  You  mustn't  say  that.  That  is  the  langi  age 
of  a  lover,  and  jTou  are  not  my  lover ' 

<  Yes ' 

'  No,  Josiah  ;  my  friend,  but  not  my  lover,'  she  re- 
turned, with  decision  of  tone.  '  It  is  hard,  but  it  may  not 
be.  Perhaps  those  who  are  good  and  true  will  obtain  in 
another  world  what  is  denied  them  in  this.' 

He  was  unable  to  make  reply,  because  at  that  moment 
the  door  opened,  and  Muriel  and  Mrs.  Shenstone  entered. 
Muriel,  who  did  not  know  he  was  in  the  hcus?,  was,  of 
course,  amazed. 

'  Well,  this  is  a  surprise.  Has  auntie  told  you  wo  are 
going  to  the  theatre  V 

'  Yes,  and  I  am  going  with  you.' 

'  Oh !  I  am  so  glad.  You  know  Mrs.  Shenstone,  don't 
you  ?' 

'Yes.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  lacly 
before,'  and  he  shook  Mrs.  Shenstone's  hand.  She  was  a 
pretty  woman,  with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  a  clear  olive 
complexion.  They  were  a  trio,  in  fact,  of  charming 
women,  and  how  very  strong  and  very  self-denying, 
indeed,  Mr.  Yccquerary  would  have  had  to  be,  had  he 
decided  not  to  make  one  of  the  merry  party.  Even  good 
St.  Anthony  himself  must  have  fallen  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  have  proved  himself  mere  mortal  clay. 

'  How  are  you  going  to  the  theatre  V  he  asked. 

'  We  have  ordered  a  brougham  from  a  neighbouring 
livery-stable,'  answered  Mrs.  Neilsen.  '  It  should  be  here 
by  this.  Mr.  Verecourt  is  to  meet  us  at  the  theatre.  He 
had  an  engagement  beforehand  which  prevented  him 
coming  here.' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  brougham  was  heard  at  the  door. 
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Then  the  ladies  drew  their  cloaks  about  them,  and  went 
down  the  steps,  preceded  by  Vecquerary,  who  handed 
them  into  the  carriage.  He  took  his  seat  beside  Mrs. 
Neilsen,  and  a  casual  observer  would  have  envied  him 
sitting  there  amidst  the  lace  and  frills  of  the  three  pretty 
women,  who  seemed  to  exhale  perfume  from  their  dainty 
dress.  About  thirty  yards  away  a  hansom  cab  was 
drawn  up  by  the  side  of  the  pavement,  and  seated  in 
the  cab  was  Mr.  Hipcraft,  who  had  suddenly  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  follow  Mr.  Vecquerary  from  the 
hotel,  with  a  view  to  prove  whether  he  was  right  in  sup- 
posing that  Yecquerary's  intention  was  to  visit  Mrs. 
Neilsen.  And,  having  proved  himself  right,  he  chuckled 
as  usual,  and  metaphorically  patting  himself  on  the  head, 
he  thought,  '  What  a  clever  devil  you  are,  Hipcraft !  I 
declare  you've  got  the  power  of  prescience.' 

Having  so  far  satisfied  his  curiosity,  the  cunning 
lawyer  was  going  to  drive  away  again  when  he  noticed 
the  brougham  stop  at  the  door,  and  naturally  his 
curiosity  was  aroused  to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  that 
curiosity  turned  to  amazement,  mingled  with  a  sense  of 
envy  and  jealousy,  as  he  saw  his  enemy  leading  three 
ladies  down  the  steps. 

'  Cabby,  follow  that  brougham,'  said  Mr.  Hipcraft,  and 
of  course  the  cabby  did  until  it  stopped  at  the  door  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Then  Hipcraft  dismissed  the  cab 
and  went  into  the  theatre,  and  was  just  in  time  to  see 
the  people  he  was  shadowing  joined  in  the  vestibule  by 
Mr.  Verecourt,  whom,  however,  he  did  not  know.  He 
watched  them  go  upstairs,  and  inquired  of  an  attendant 
what  part  of  the  house  they  were  going  to,  and  was 
informed  that  the  party  had  a  private  box. 

0—2 
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As  Mr.  Hipcraft  had  learned  all  he  could  learn  just 
then,  and  as  he  did  not  care  about  spending  the  evening 
at  the  theatre,  he  went  back  to  the  hotel  to  play  billiards, 
and  he  warmly  congratulated  himself  on  being  an  exceed- 
ingly smart  fellow. 

The  gloom  that  had  shrouded  Vecquerary's  brow  when 
he  went  to  Mrs.  Neilsen's  house  gave  way  to  cheerfulness 
as  he  found  himself  sitting  next  to  Mrs.  Neilsen  in  the 
box.  He  forgot  his  troubles  for  the  time,  although  he 
must  have  been  conscious  that  he  was  only  staving  off 
the  inevitable  for  a  brief  space,  But  the  ladies  and 
Verecourt  were  so  lively,  they  seemed  to  so  thoroughly 
enjoy  themselves,  that  he  would  not  have  been  the  man 
he  was  had  he  not  been  infected  with  the  laughter 
and  lightness  of  heart  which  characterized  his  com- 
panions. 

The  theatre  was  crammed  with  a  brilliant  audience, 
and  the  music,  the  lights,  the  gay  dresses,  the  flowers,  the 
perfume,  the  dazzling  scenes  on  the  stage,  made  up  a 
tout  en?emble,  that  to  a  person  not  absolutely  blase  was  as 
exhilarating  as  a  draught  of  champagne.  As  far  as  Vec- 
querary  was  concerned,  however,  he  did  not  seem  to 
have  eyes  for  anyone  or  anything  but  Mrs.  Neilsen.  He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  she  looked  more  charm- 
ing than  ever.  Even  a  plain  woman  becomes  passable 
when  elegantly  dressed;  while  a  pretty  woman  is  simply 
ravishing.  But  Mrs.  Neilsen  wore  her  clothes  with  a 
grace  and  ease  that  is  frequently  absent  in  women  even 
of  the  better  class.  Moreover,  she  never  gave  one  the 
idea  that  she  was  conscious  of  either  being  well  dressed 
or  fascinating.  Some  women  are  like  peacocks.  They 
strut  and  shake  their  feathers,  and  in  every  movement  of 
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their  bodies  seem  to  say  :  '  Behold  me,  am  I  not  bewitch- 
ing?' Mrs.  Neilsen  was  not  of  that  class.  She  was 
gifted  with  a  natural  modesty,  and  was  utterly  without 
obtrusiveness ;  and  this  could  not  fail  to  make  her  all 
the  more  charming. 

In  a  box  immediately  opposite  that  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Neilsen's  party  were  two  men  and  a  lady.  One  of  the 
men  was  rather  a  handsome  man,  or  rather,  he  had  been 
so  ;  but  it  was  too  obvious  that  he  was  a  rovA.  Dissipa- 
tion and  recklessness  were  written  in  his  face.  He  was 
dark  to  swarthiness,  and  his  hair  was  absolutely  black. 
He  wore  a  heavy  moustache,  waxed  and  curled  at  the 
ends,  but  the  rest  of  his  face  was  clean  shaved.  His  eyes 
were  small,  glittering,  and  dark,  his  nose  thin  and  sharp. 
He  was  in  evening  dress,  which  iitted  him  well ;  and 
though  he  was  rather  a  small  man,  he  seemed  to  have  a 
superbly  knit  figure.  For  a  long  time  his  attention  had 
been  concentrated  on  Mrs.  Neilsen's  box.  His  com- 
panions seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  performance  ;  but 
the  sta<?e  had  no  interest  for  him.  Keeninsf  well  back,  he 
watched  the  opposite  box  through  a  lorgnette,  until  it  is 
certain  that,  had  people  not  been  so  engaged  with  the 
performance,  his  conduct  would  scarcely  have  passed 
unnoticed,  and  he  would  have  been  voted  excessively 
rude.  At  last,  during  the  denouement  of  the  transfor- 
mation scene,  when  the  house  was  resplendent  with  light, 
which  brought  out  every  detail  and  pierced  even  the 
habitual  shadows  of  the  boxes,  Mrs.  Neilsen  s  eyes  hap- 
pened to  wander  to  where  the  dark  man  stood  in  the 
opposite  box,  and  she  saw  him.  He  must  have  realized 
that  he  was  observed,  for  he  drew  suddenly  back.  Mrs. 
Neilsen  gave  a  little  involuntary  cy  as  if  from  a  spasm 
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of  pain,  and  with  a  nervous  paroxysm  she  seized  Mr. 
Yecquerary's  arm.  He  alone  heard  that  cry,  for  the 
others  were  bending  over  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
dazzling  scene  on  the  stage,  and  were  completely  absorbed 
with  what  was  going  on. 

'  Sabena,'  he  whispered,  '  whatever  is  the  matter  ? 
Are  you  ill  ?' 

'  Oh,  it's  nothing,'  she  faltered,  evidently  in  great  dis- 
tress, and  pushing  her  chair  right  back  into  the  deepest 
recess  of  the  box  until  the  man  opposite  could  no  longer 
see  her.  But  he  had  disappeared  in  the  shadows,  and 
she  could  not  see  him.  '  A  sudden  faintness  has  come 
upon  me,'  she  added. 

Vecquerary  noticed  how  deathly  pale  she  was,  and  felt 
quite  alarmed. 

'Let  me  take  you  out,'  he  said.  '  The  heat  has  affected 
you.' 

'Yes,  I  think  I  will  go  out,'  she  answered.  Then, 
bending  forward,  she  whispered  to  her  niece :  '  Muriel, 
dear,  I  have  come  over  quite  faint,  and  am  going  out. 
Pray  don't  disturb  yourself.  It  is  nothing  serious.  The 
heat  of  the  theatre  has  affected  me,  that  is  all.' 

Muriel  was  rather  alarmed,  and  wanted  to  accompany 
her  aunt,  who,  however,  would  not  hear  of  it :  and  so 
Mrs.  Neilsen  and  Vecquerary  went  out  into  the  passage 
together.  She  took  his  arm,  and  leaned  on  him.  '  I  am 
so  sorry  you  are  not  well,'  he  said,  with  genuine  sym- 
pathy. '  Can  I  get  you  anything  ?  Will  you  have  a 
glass  of  wine  ?' 

'  Yes,  please.     Get  me  a  glass  of  sherry.' 

There  was  a  cushioned  form  in  the  passage,  and  on 
this  she  sat  while  he  went  to  the  refreshment-room  for 
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the  sherry.  A  minute  or  so  later  the  dark  man,  who 
had  been  watching  her  from  his  box,  came  along  the 
passage,  and  approached  her  evidently  with  the  intention 
of  speaking.  But  the  moment  she  caught  sight  of  him 
she  uttered  a  cry,  and  slipped  from  the  form  in  a  dead 
faint.  The  dark  man  paused  for  a  single  brief  instant, 
then,  changing  his  purpose,  ho  hurried  back  again  and 
disappeared.  An  attendant,  who  was  standing  on  the 
landing  leading  to  the  stairs  and  just  outside  of  the 
passage,  heard  the  cry  and  rushed  in  to  find  Mrs. 
Neilsen  on  the  floor.  In  a  few  moments  Vecquerary 
returned  with  the  sherry,  and  was  greatly  distressed  to 
find  Mrs.  Neilsen  unconscious.  Other  attendants  were 
summoned,  and  means  were  taken  to  restore  the  lady ; 
and  these  means  were  happily  successful.  As  she  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  go  home,  Vecquerary  informed  her 
niece  and  the  others,  who  decided  not  to  remain  any 
longer,  and  they  all  drove  home  together  in  the 
brougham. 

Vecquerary  displayed  the  greatest  anxiety  about  Mrs. 
Neilsen,  who  seemed  truly  grateful ;  and,  as  she  was 
still  much  agitated  and  upset,  she  stated  her  determina- 
tion to  go  to  bed,  and  she  requested  that,  after  her 
guests  had  partaken  of  supper,  he  would  see  Mrs. 
Shenstone  home,  which  he  consented  to  do,  and  as  he 
wished  Mrs.  Neilsen  good-night,  he  said  tenderly  : 

'  I  do  hope  you  will  be  better  soon.  I  shall  come  and 
see  you  in  the  morning.' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MR.   VECQUERARY  AND  MRS.   NEILSEN  PART   FOR  EVER. 

HE  next  morning  Mr.  Yecquerary  intended  to 
go  round  to  Regent's  Park  soon  after  break- 
fast to  ascertain  ho*.y  J.Irs.  Neilsen  was;  but 
before  he   left  his  hotel  the  porter  brought 
him  a  letter  from  her.     She   had  evidently 
written  it  the  night  previous,  after  his  departure,  and 
had   sent  it  to  a  pillar-box.     He  opened  the  letter  in 
some  trepidation,  and  this  is  what  he  read  : 

'  You  are  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  and  in 
the  name  of  honour  I  ask- — nay,  demand — that  you  will 
not  come  here  again.  Remember,  I  am  a  defenceless 
woman,  and  it  will  be  cowardly  if  you  do  not  respect 
my  wishes.  But  you  are  no  coward,  and,  therefore,  will 
do  as  I  wish.  We  must,  in  fact,  never  meet  again.  I 
shall  ever  remember  you  with  feelings  of  the  warmest 
regard.  You  have  brought  some  sunshine  into  my  em- 
bittered life,  and  given  me  many  happy  hours  since 
that  memorable  clay  when  I  was  your  fellow-passenger 
from  Manchester.  But  all  sweet  dreams  come  abruptly 
to  an  end.  My  acquaintance  with  you  has  been  a  dream. 
It  is  over  now,  and  I  am  a  lonely  woman  again.  But  as 
I  sit  in  the  shadows  that  environ  my  life,  I  shall  enjoy 
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a  certain  bitter  pleasure  in  recalling  all  the  little  in- 
cidents of  the  dream.  You  will  be  to  me  as  the  hero 
of  a  fairy  tale  is  to  a  child.  I  shall  think  of  you  as 
possessing  all  the  virtues  and  goodness  and  bravery  that 
characterize  a  noble  and  dauntless  man.  In  a  little 
while  I  shall  have  become  only  a  memory  to  you,  and 
any  blank  that  my  severance  from  you  may  make  in 
your  heart  will  soon  be  filled  by  another  and  worthier 
person.  As  for  myself,  I  must  steadily  keep  my  course 
until,  in  God's  good  time,  I  shall  be  released : 

'  "  From  old  heartache,  and  weariness  and  pain, 
Sorrows  that  sigh,  and  hopes  thufc  soar  in  vain." 

And  now,  dear  friend — for  friend  I  shall  ever  deem  you 
— farewell.  Do'  not  fail  to  respect  my  wishes,  as  you 
value  my  good  name  and  your  own.  Once  again 
farewell. 

'  Sabena.' 

By  the  time  Vecquerary  had  finished  reading  this 
pathetic  letter  his  head  was  in  a  whirl,  and  his  heart 
seemed  swelling  up  with  a  wordless  grief.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  go  off  to  Regent's  Park  at  once,  and  try 
to  solve  the  mystery.  But  he  checked  this,  for  had  she 
not  said,  '  It  will  be  cowardly  if  you  do  not  respect  my 
wishes  V  In  the  face  of  that  he  could  not  go.  His 
misery  was  now  complete.  He  had  come  up  from 
Manchester,  feeling  wretched  and  crushed.  Then  for 
a  brief  space  he  had  had  a  spell  of  ecstasy,  but  it  was 
only  like  a  lurid  gleam  of  sunshine  that  suddenly  flashes 
out  from  a  wrack-hidden  sky,  and  then  speedily  fading 
lea  pes  all  darker  than  before.  His  domestic  troubles 
seemed  now  to  him  to  be  painfully  accentuated;  and 
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wrong  as  it  was,  and  irrational,  too,  he  experienced  a 
sense  of  disgust  with  his  wife ;  for  had  she  not  exposed 
him  before  his  domestics  ?  Had  she  not  dragged  him 
through  the  mud,  as  it  were  ?  and  for  a  time,  at  least, 
his  reputation  was  soiled  and  besmirched.  His  wounded 
pride  smarted  at  the  recollection  of  this  as  it  had  never 
smarted  before. 

It  is  impossible  at  times  for  us,  for  all  of  us,  to  avoid 
instituting  comparisons  between  something  we  possess 
and  something  we  should  like  to  possess,  and  the  com- 
parison in  such  cases  is  always  unfavourable  to  our 
possessions.  So  did  Vecquerary  now  in  his  bitterness 
of  heart  place  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Neilsen  side  by  side 
before  his  mental  gaze ;  and  to  him  then,  Mrs.  Neilsen 
seemed  immeasurably  superior.  But  between  him  and 
her  was  an  unbreakable  barrier. 

The  Peri  who  sat  at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  with 
sorrowful  eyes  yearning  for  entrance  to  that  forbidden 
region,  was  not  more  disconsolate  than  was  Mr.  Vec- 
querary, as  he  realized  now  that  in  a  paroxysm  of 
delirium  he  had  been  yearning  for  the  impossible.  Had 
he  been  all  that  Mrs.  Neilsen  deemed  him  to  be,  he 
would  have  roused  himself  to  the  occasion.  He  would 
have  admitted  his  folly ;  he  would  have  said, '  The  man 
who  yearns  for  the  stars  is  a  fool.'  Then  he  would  have 
gone  to  his  wife,  have  freely  confessed  himself  in  the 
wrong,  and  sued  for  a  reconciliation,  and  all  might  have 
been  well.  But  he  was  not  quite  that  man.  His  human 
frailties  were  ia  keeping  with  those  of  most  men,  and  so 
his  disappointment  and  grief  got  the  better  of  his  judg- 
ment. His  temperament  was  essentially  a  nervous  and 
excitable  one,  and  such  temperaments  invariably  seek  to 
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counteract  their  excitement  by  other  excitement.     Thus 
did  this  unfortunate  man.     He  went  into  the  city,  where, 
as  a  Manchester  merchant,  representing  a  flourishing 
firm,  he  was  well  known.      And  gathering  about  him 
half  a  dozen  bons  camarades — convivial  souls — he  in- 
vited them  to  dine  with  him.    As  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, the  dinner  was  only  an  excuse  for  a  frequent — 
too  frequent — appeal  to  the  chalice  in  which  Lethe  of 
a  kind  lurks.     To  drink  delirium  is,  for  a  time  at  least, 
to  deaden  pangs.    'Tis  true  the  remedy  is  more  deadly 
than  the  disease ;  but  men  who  suffer  from  the  world's 
thorns  are  seldom  good  metaphysicians  and  know  less 
of  philosophy.     They  do  not  take  as  their  motto,  Vincit 
qui  se  vincit.     So  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Vecquerary 
found  a  temporary  oblivion.     But  he  also  found  that 
the  evening's  enjoyment  would  not  stand  the  morning's 
reflections.     With    a  still    greater    sense   of    chagrin, 
mortification,  and    humiliation,  he    made   all    sorts   of 
absurd  resolutions.     He  would  realize  his  share  in  the 
business.  The  breach  between  himself  and  his  wife  should 
never  be  closed.     He  would  go  abroad — to  America, 
Australia,  China,  Central  Africa ;  anywhere,  in  fact,  so 
that  he  found  distraction.    His  life  was  blighted,  and 
the  sooner  it  was  ended  the  better.     Such  were  his 
foolish  thoughts  ;  but,  reader,  blame  him  not  too  strongby, 
for  hast  thou  not  at  some  period  of  thy  career  had  some 
such  experience  ?    We  are  all  more  or  less  spoilt  children ; 
and  when  we  cry  to  wander  unchecked  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Hesperides,  and  find  them  closed  to  us,  do  we  not 
fume   and   pout,  and    deem  ourselves  badly  treated  ? 
Human  nature  is  inherently  weak,  and  he  that  can 
overcome  that  weakness  is  a  man  indeed ! 
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For  three  days  more  did  Mr.  Vecquerary  struggle  with 
himself.  Let  it  be  cleajly  understood  what  is  meant  by 
this.  He  wanted  to  wrench  himself  away  from  the 
power  that  ever  seemed  tugging  him  towards  Mrs.  Neil- 
sen's  residence.  But  oh,  it  was  so  hard !  The  nectar 
had  been  tasted,  and  there  was  a  passionate  crying  out 
for  more.  He  tried  to  stifle  the  cry,  but  could  not. 
Never  to  feel  the  pressure  of  her  soft  hand  again ;  never 
again  to  hear  her  sweet  musical  voice,  to  see  her  beauti- 
ful face,  almost  Madonna-like  in  its  shade  of  pensiveness, 
was  a  something  he  could  not  comprehend,  could  not 
grasp ;  a  something  that  had  a  sort  of  stupefying  effect. 
Of  course  this  was  infatuation.  But  what  of  that !  In- 
fatuation is  ever  hard  to  conquer.  Certainly  during 
these  troubled  days  Mr.  Vecquerary,  the  long-headed, 
shrewd  Manchester  man,  was  completely  changed ;  and 
he  felt  disposed  to  sacrifice  everything,  even  his  hopes  in 
this  world  and  the  world  to  come,  for  Mrs.  Neilsen's  sake. 
At  length  he  himself  yielded  to  himself.  The  struggle 
had  worn  him  cut,  and  he  felt  that,  though  Destruction 
yawned  in  his  path,  he  must  go  to  her  again,  to  hear 
from  her  own  lips  the  last  farewell  uttered.  This  deci- 
sion arrived  at,  he  was  soon  bowling  along  in  a  hansom 
to  28,  The  Quadrant,  Regent's  Park.  But  arrived  there 
he  was  doomed  to  disappointment  again. 

'  Mrs.  Neilsen  and  Miss  Muriel,  sir,  are  out  of  town,' 
Slid  the  servant  who  opened  the  door  to  him. 

<  Oat  of  town  !' 

'Yes,  sir.     They  went  away  the  day  before  yesterday.' 

'  Where  have  they  gone  to  V  he  asked  with  something 
■like  a  sigh  of  despair. 

'  To  Hastings,  sir,' 
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'  Have  yon  their  address  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir,  it's  the  Cliff  Hotel.' 

Mr.  Vecquerary  had  nothing  more  to  ask,  and  very 
little  more  to  say.  But  still  desperate  and  yielding  to 
himself,  when  he  got  back  to  his  hotel  he  procured  a 
time-table,  and  found  out  the  time  that  the  next  train 
went  to  Hastings,  and  when  it  did  go  he  was  a  passenger 
by  it. 

He  had  at  first  thought  of  putting  up  at  the  Cliff 
Hotel ;  but  he  could  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
that  would  be  a  gross  outrage  on  propriety.  So  he 
selected  another  house,  and  then  sent  by  hand  the 
following  note  to  Mrs.  Neilsen,  with  a  request  that  she 
would  return  her  reply  by  the  same  messenger  : 

'  I  have  come  here  to  see  you  for  the  last  time.  You 
must  see  me,  if  only  for  five  minutes.  Appoint  a 
rendezvous,  or  something  desperate  will  happen. — J.  V ' 

Poor  Mrs.  Neilsen  was  thunderstruck  on  receiving: 
this  note.  It  took  her  breath  away,  and  tore  open  the 
wound  again  from  which  she  had  suffered.  But  she 
could  not  resist  his  passionate  appeal.     So  she  wrote  : 

'  I  will  meet  you  at  nine  o'clock  to-night  on  the  beach, 
close  to  the  pier.  But  remember,  after  that  we  part  for 
ever.' 

It  was  a  cold,  blustering  night,  Avitli  a  wintry  wind 
lashing  the  sea  into  a  sullen  roar.  The  sky  was  filled 
with  masses  of  broken  clouds,  and  through  the  rifts  the 
moon  occasionally  cast  down  rays  of  light,  and  threw  a 
weird  gleam  over  the  tumbling  sea.     Such  few  pedes- 
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trians  as  were  out  were  well  clothed,  for  the  titter,  wind 
had  the  sting  of  the  icy  north  in  it.  The  shore  and  the 
pier,  however,  were  deserted,  for  there  was  little  to  tempt 
ordinary  people  from  the  comforts  of  the  fireside.  But 
one  veiled  lady  made  her  way  towards  the  pier  as  the 
clocks  of  the  town  were  striking  nine.  The  lady  was 
Mrs.  Neilsen,  and  she  was  punctual  to  her  tryst.  When 
she  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  she  was  joined  almost 
immediately  by  a  gentleman,  clad  in  a  heavy  top-coat, 
trimmed  with  fur.     The  gentleman  was  Mr.  Vecquerary. 

'  Josiah,'  she  said  reproachfully — she  still  called  him 
Josiah — '  you  ought  not  to  have  followed  me.  It  is  too 
cruel  of  you,  after  what  I  said  in  my  letter.' 

'  Sabena,  what  does  this  mystery  mean  ?  Why  have 
3Tour  feelings  towards  me  so  suddenly  changed  V 

'  Do  not  probe  me  with  questions.  If  you  bear  for  me 
the  friendship  that  you  have  always  professed  since  un- 
happily we  first  became  acquainted,  go  away  and  respect 
my  wishes.' 

'  No.  I  will  not  leave  you  until  you  have  told  me  why 
you  have  so  suddenly  changed.  There  is  some  mystery, 
and  I  am  determined  to  solve  it.' 

He  tried  to  draw  her  arm  through  his,  but  she  resisted 
him,  and  there  was  a  little  struggle. 

'  You  are  unkind ;  you  are  cruel,  to  treat  me  like  this,' 
she  sobbed  ;  '  and  unless  you  respect  my  wishes  I  shall 
think  you  are  not  a  gentleman.' 

Vecquerary  was  astonished  at  this  repulse — this  re- 
buff. 

'  It  is  you  who  are  unkind  and  cruel,'  he  exclaimed. 

•Very  well,'  she  returned,  a  little  excitedly,  'you  must 
think  so.     I  cannot  help  it.' 
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*  So  be  it,'  lie  sighed.  '  I  have  been  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise ;  but  my  dream  is  over,  and  now  I  care  not 
what  happens.  The  world  is  wide,  and  somewhere  I 
may  find  forgetfulness.' 

'Don't  talk   such  nonsense,'   she   said,   with   an  un- 


mistakable reprimand  in  her  tone.  '  I  am  surprised  that 
you  should  speak  in  such  a  way.  Let  us  bow  to  the  im- 
possible, and  not  quarrel  with  our  destiny.' 

'  I  think  I  should  quarrel  with  anything  and  anybody 
who  stood  between  me  and  you,'  he  answered.     '  But, 
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since  you  will  it,  we  will  part.  You  must  kiss  me 
before  I  go.' 

'  No,  I  cannot.' 

'Sabena,  you  must.  One  fare  v.- ell  kiss.  It  is  all  I 
ask.' 

He  tried  to  put  his  arm  round  her  neck,  but  she 
struggled  with  him,  and  pushed  him  awa}7.  He  was 
greatly  excited.  He  walked  a  few  paces  from  her,  and 
then  there  was  a  sudden  report  and  a  flash  of  fire.  With 
scarcely  two  seconds'  interval  they  were  followed  by 
another  report  and  flash.  Mrs.  Neilsen  staggered. 
Vecquerary  gave  one  wild  leap  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms. 

'  My  God,  you  are  shot !'  he  cried  in  agony. 

As  she  sank  against  him,  her  life-blood  pouring  over 
his  clothes,  she  faintly  murmured,  as  the  welling  blood  in 
her  throat  half  strangled  her  : 

'  Oh,  Josiah,  why — why — have  you  done  this  ?  God 
forgive  you !' 

She  slipped  from  his  hands  on  to  the  sands,  and  the 
wind  caught  up  her  dying  gasp,  and  bore  it  out  over  the 
sea  to  where  the  shadows  were  like  a  pall. 

'  Sabena,  Sabena,  speak  -to  me !'  he  cried,  with  the 
madness  of  a  terrible  despair  wrenching  his  heart  and 
scaring  his  brain.  But  his  words  fell  on  deaf  ears  ;  the 
dear  lips  would  speak  no  more,  for  death  had  sealed 
them. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

'THE  ALARM   BELL  THAT  WITH  BR.YZE.V   CLAMOURING   PRO- 
CLAIMED  SOME   DIKE    EVENT.' 

T  is  well  known,  not  only  in  the  medical 
profession,  but  to  laymen,  that  a  sudden 
mental  shock  produces  a  sort  of  paralysis  of 
mind  and  nerves.  That  is  to  say,  the  nerves 
for  the  time  are  stunned  out  of  feeling,  and 
the  mind  is  inert,  much  the  same  as  when  a  naturally 
heavy  sleeper  is  suddenly  aroused  from  sound  slumber  ; 
for  a  little  while  he  is  confused,  bewildered.  The  brain 
does  not  follow  with  sufficient  rapidity,  so  to  speak,  the 
quick  transition  from  sleep  to  wakefulness. 

These  remarks  are  apropos  to  Mr.  Vecquerary's  condi- 
tion, as  he  saw  with  starting  ej-cs  poor  Mrs.  Neilsen 
sink  down  at  his  feet  dead.  He  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  began  to  wildly  chafe  one  of  her  hands,  rather  as 
if  he  were  moved  by  some  cunning  mechanism  than 
as  if  he  were  obeying  the  dictates  of  intelligence. 

The  grim  tragedy  on  that  wind-swept  beach  had  not 
been  without  a  witness,  though  that  witness  could  only 
have  seen  the  action  of  the  whole  thing  worked  out 
indistinctly  in  silhouette.  The  witness  was  the  watch- 
man on  the  pier.  He  had  first  of  all  observed  the  lady 
approach.    His  attention  had  been  attracted  to  her, 
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because  it  seemed  somewhat  strange  for  a  lady  to  come 
to  such  a  spot  on  such  a  night.  The  next  thing  the  old 
man  saAV — for  he  was  an  old  man — was  that  the  lady 
had  been  joined  by  a  gentleman.  That  seemed  to  argue 
that  the  meeting  was  nothing  more  than  a  lover's 
assignation ;  and,  as  later  on  was  to  be  proved,  the 
watchman  on  the  pier  would  have  taken  no  further 
notice  had  his  interest  not  been  aroused  by  a  seeming 
struggle  between  the  two,  and  by  hearing  heated  words. 
He  was  thereby  induced — actuated,  no  doubt,  by  the 
curiosity  which  is  more  or  less  strong  in  all  human 
beings — to  walk  along  the  pier  until  he  was  almost  over 
the  spot  where  the  man  and  woman  stood.  He  could 
not  see  the  figures  on  the  beach  in  detail.  The  night 
was  too  dark  for  that,  though  he  made  out  that  the 
gentleman  wore  a  large  coat.  Presently  he  saw  the 
figures  separate  for  a  brief  space.  Then  came  a  report 
and  a  flash,  succeeded  by  another  report  and  flash. 
The  rest  was  like  some  disease-begotten  dream  to  the 
old  man.  He  was  conscious  that  a  tragedy  had  been 
enacted,  that  the  man  had  shot  the  woman,  who  was 
dying  or  dead.  The  watchman  confessed  that,  owing 
to  the  startling  suddenness  with  which  this  knowledge 
came  upon  him,  he  was  deprived  of  his  usual  presence 
of  mind ;  for  how  long  he  could  not  tell. 

Under  such  dread  circumstances  moments  are  cranked 
by  a  different  measurement  to  that  which  applies  in  an 
ordinary  case.  But  when  something  like  his  normal 
condition  was  regained  he  blew  a  shrill  whistle  that  he 
always  carried  for  emergencies,  and  rushing  to  the  end 
of  the  pier  he  clanged  the  alarm-bell,  that  with  brazen 
clamour  proclaimed  some  dire  event,  though  its  tongue 
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could  not  spell  out  m-u-r-d-e-ji,  and  yet  murder  had 
been  done. 

The  shrill  blast  of  the  whistle  and  the  clanging  bell 
galvanized  Vecquerary  into  activity,  and  his  first  lucid 
thought  was  that  of  self-preservation ;  and  though  the 
bell,  the  shrieking  wind,  and  the  roaring  sea  seemed  to 
be  uttering  a  maranatha  in  unison,  he  turned  and  fled 
from  that  damned  spot. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  unusual  summons  brought  men 
from  various  parts.  It  might  have  meant  fire,  but  no 
indication  of  fire  was  to  be  seen ;  and  wreck  was  sug- 
gested — a  fishing  smack  had  probably  crashed  into  the 
seaward  end  of  the  pier,  driven  by  the  fierce  wind  and 
angry  waves.  But  when  these  men — fishermen,  sailors, 
loafers — swarmed  over  the  locked  gates  on  to  the  pier, 
they  met  the  affrighted  old  man  coming  towards  them, 
his  white  hair  streaming  in  the  wind ;  and  in  answer  to  the 
united  chorus  of  '  What  is  it  ?  What's  up,  Dick  ?  What's 
amiss  now  V  he  raised  his  hands  despairingly,  and  cried  : 

'  My  God,  there's  been  murder  done !' 

*  Where  ?  where  ?  where  ?' 

'  Down  there,  on  th'  sands.  I  saw  it  mysel'.  A  chap 
has  shot  a  woman.' 

With  a  thunder  of  heavily-booted  feet,  the  crowd  of 
men  clattered  along  the  wooden  pier.  Some  swarmed 
over  the  railings,  and  clambered  like  monkeys  down  on 
to  the  sands  by  the  iron  supports;  others  went  the 
proper  way.  And  they  found  a  woman  lying  there. 
One  and  all  drew  back  with  an  instinctive  dread,  and 
not  one  touched  her;  but  there  was  a  confused  murmur 
of  many  voices — voices  of  sympathy  that  mingled  with 
the  voices  of  the  sea  and  the  wind. 
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A  policeman  was  soon  on  the  spot,  and  his  lantern 
revealed  a  ghastly  sight.  The  once  beautiful  face  of  poor 
Mrs.  Neilsen  was  now  awful  in  its  stony  whiteness — a 
whiteness  that  was  accentuated  by  the  red  blood  that 
still  flowed  from  a  wound  in  the  temple.  Following 
the  policeman  came  a  doctor,  fetched  from  a  house  near 
by.  He  stooped  down,  felt  the  pulse,  put  his  hand  on 
the  region  of  the  heart,  touched  her  face,  and  then 
uttered  the  ominous  words:  'She's  quite  dead.'  After 
a  pause :  '  Show  your  light  here,  policeman.'  The  light 
from  the  lantern  was  turned  full  on  to  the  face,  and  a 
groan  of  pity  broke  from  the  throng,  and  the  half- 
closed  eyes  of  the  dead  woman  scorned  to  appeal  with 
pathetic  and  mute  eloquence  for  vengeance  on  the  cruel 
slayer  who  had  cut  her  off  so  suddenly  in  her  youth 
and  beauty.  Into  the  hole  in  the  temple  the  doctor 
inserted  his  index  finger,  and  then  he  muttered  grimly: 
'  Umph !  she's  been  shot.'  The  next  thing  the  doctor 
did  was  to  note  in  his  pocket-book  the  exact  position  of 
the  bocty.  Then,  by  aid  of  the  lantern  light,  a  search 
was  made  round  about,  and  five  or  six  yards  from  where 
the  body  lay  a  revolver  was  picked  up  and  taken  charge 
of  by  the  policeman. 

A  messenger  had  already  been  started  off  post-haste 
to  the  station  for  a  stretcher,  which  now  arrived,  and  on 
this  the  corpse  was  borne  to  the  station,  followed  by  the 
doctor,  who,  on  his  arrival,  proceeded  to  make  a  more 
minute  examination,  aided  by  the  police  surgeon,  who 
had  been  hastily  summoned.  That  examination  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  poor  lady  had  been  shot  twice,  and 
each  wound  was  a  mortal  one.  The  first  bullet  had 
struck  the  right  temple,  injuring  the  brain  and  lodging 
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in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  skull.  The  second  had 
entered  the  left  breast,  passed  through  the  upper  lobe 
of  the  lung,  and  lodged  near  the  spinal  column,  from 
whence  it  was  to  be  extracted  later  on.  Both  doctors 
expressed  an  opinion  that,  after  receiving  the  wounds, 
the  unfortunate  lady  might  possibly  have  lived  ten 
minutes,  but  probably  did  not  live  five. 

When  the  body  was  searched  for  evidence  of  identity 
by  the  police  authorities,  it  was  soon  made  manifest 
who  the  victim  was ;  and  in  her  purse  was  found  this 
note : 

'  I  have  come  here  to  see  you  for  the  last  time.  You 
must  see  me,  if  only  for  five  minutes.  Appoint  a 
rendezvous,  or  something  desperate  will  happen. — J.  V ' 

The  letter  bore  no  date  and  no  address,  save '  Hastings.' 
Who  was  'J.  V '  ?  mentally  asked  each  man  who  read  that, 
for  was  it  not  the  clearest  possible  piece  of  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  writer  of  those  lines  had  murdered  the 
lady  ?  Although  there  was  no  voice  there  to  speak  and 
reveal  how  the  deed  had  been  done,  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  investigate  the  affair  seemed  to  grasp  the  whole 
situation,  and  to  learn  the  story  by  putting  this  and  that 
together.  The  story,  according  to  them,  was  common 
enough,  and  yet  not  without  its  romance.  The  victim 
was  a  young,  good-looking  woman  ;  and  her  delicate  white 
hands,  small  feet,  and  the  quality  of  her  clothing  proved 
that  she  did  not  belong  to  the  lower  strata  of  society. 
She  had  had  a  lover  in  '  J.  V-'  She  had  quarrelled  with 
him.  His  passionate  appeal  had  induced  her  to  meet 
him  once  again.  They  had  failed  to  reconcile  their 
differences,  and  the  man  had  murdered  her.     This  was 
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the  version  according  to  the  knowing  one?  ;  and  it  was 
but  an  oft-repeated  incident  in  the  history  of  human 
kind.  But  its  repetition  did  not  reduce  it  from  the 
degree  of  murder — murder  cold-blooded,  cowardly,  and 
cruel,  and  murder  demanded  that  the  law  should  avenge 
it,  so  the  hounds  were  slipped  to  get  upon  the  track  of 
the  slayer. 

It  was  after  eleven  o'clock  when  a  policeman  entered 
the  Cliff  Hotel  to  make  some  inquiries  about  Mrs. 
Neilsen.  Muriel  had  been  in  terrible  distress  of  mind 
about  her  aunt.  When  Mrs.  Neilsen  was  going  out 
Muriel  wanted  to  go  with  her,  but  her  aunt  said : 

'  No,  dear,  you  cannot  go.  Amuse  yourself  till  I  come 
back.  I  shall  not  be  away  more  than  half  an  hour  at  the 
very  outside.' 

Mrs.  Neilsen  had  not  considered  it  prudent  to  mention 
that  Yecquerary  had  followed  her  to  Hastings,  so  that 
the  girl  knew  nothing  about  the  assignation.  When  an 
hour  had  passed  Muriel  began  to  think  it  was  strange 
her  aunt  had  not  returned.  In  another  half-hour  she 
grew  uneasy,  and  when  two  hours  had  elapsed  she  was  in 
a  state  of  great  agitation.  And  as  chance  would  have  it 
she  was  with  the  landlady  in  a  little  parlour  off  the 
entrance-hall  when  the  policeman  entered.  The  land- 
lady had  been  trying  to  soothe  her  by  telling  her  that  all 
was  right.  But  Muriel  had  frightened  herself  into  a  con- 
dition of  nervous  feverishness,  when  the  mind  was  capable 
of  conceiving  the  most  gloomy  notions.  She  could  not 
bring  herself  to  think  that  her  aunt  would  have  re- 
mained away  so  long  if  something  dreadful  had  not 
happened,  and,  as  it  proved,  she  was  right.  The  police- 
man who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  delicate  duty  of 
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making  inquiries  at  the  hotel  was  not  the  most  fitting 
person  who  could  have  been  chosen  for  the  task. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  porter  in  the  hall,  he 
asked : 

'  Had  you  a  Mrs.  Neilsen  staying  here  ?' 

Muriel,  catching  sound  of  the  familiar  name,  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  and,  seeing  the  policeman's  uniform,  a 
dread  foreboding  chilled  her  to  the  heart. 

'  Where  is  Mrs.  Neilsen  ?'  she  asked,  with  a  catching  in 
the  breath,  such  as  is  common  in  sudden  fear. 

'  Well,  miss,'  answered  the  stupidly  thoughtless  police- 
man, '  she  has  been  found  dead  on  the  beach,  and  it's 
supposed  she's  been  murdered.' 

Then  there  rang  through  the  hotel  a  piercing  scream 
of  pitiable  human  agon}',  as  Muriel  reeled  like  one  that 
had  been  stricken  a  cruel  blow,  as  in  fact  she  had.  Her 
grief  was  terrible — so  terrible  that  words  could  hardly 
describe  it.  All  attempts  to  pacify  her  seemed  unavail- 
ing ;  and  no  less  so  were  the  efforts  that  were  made  to 
obtain  from  her  particulars  about  Mrs.  Neilsen  such  as 
were  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  justice.  Such  alarming 
symptoms  of  hysteria  did  she  display  that  a  medical  man 
was  sent  for,  and  he  at  once  had  her  removed  to  bed,  and 
lie  was  emphatic  in  his  injunctions  that  she  was  not  to 
be  asked  questions  about  her  aunt,  for  any  augmentation 
of  the  dangerous  excitement  she  was  suffering  from  might 
be  productive  of  brain-fever. 

So  far  as  the  people  of  the  hotel  were  able  to  give  any 
information,  '  Mrs.  Neilsen  and  the  young  lady,  Miss 
Muriel  Woolsey,'  were  from  London,  and  were  aunt  and 
niece.  They  had  come  down  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight, 
as  the  elder  lady  was  not  very  well. 
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Of  course,  the  police  could  not  do  much  that  night. 
They  absolutely  had  no  clue  to  the  murderer  beyond  the 
vague  one  of  the  note  asking  for  an  assignation,  and 
signed  '  J  V.'  The  watchman  of  the  pier  could  give  no 
description  of  the  man  who  had  met  the  lady  on  the 
beach,  beyond  that  he  wore  a  big  coat.  The  revolver 
that  had  been  picked  up  near  the  body  was  found  to  be 
one  of  Smith  and  Wesson's,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  United 
States  of  America.  It  was  loaded  in  four  chambers,  and 
the  other  two  had  been  recently  discharged.  The  bullet 
lodged  in  the  back  of  the  victim's  head  was  quite  easily 
cut  out,  as  it  was  very  near  the  surface,  and  it  was  found 
to  correspond  exactly  with  the  bore  of  the  revolver.  It 
was,  therefore,  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  the  re- 
volver was  the  weapon  that  had  slain  the  poor  lady,  but 
whose  was  the  hand  that  had  pulled  the  trigger  ? 

Such,  then,  was  the  extent  of  the  information  that  was 
wired  up  to  London  by  an  enterprising  newspaper  reporter 
ever  on  the  qui  vive  for  '  copy.'  But  it  was,  in  news- 
paper parlance, '  good  copy,'  and  well  merited  the  respec- 
tive headings  that  were  given  to  it  by  the  various  papers 
— '  Strange  Affair  at  Hastings,'  '  Murder  of  a  Lady  at 
Hastings,' '  Lady  Shot  on  the  Beach  at  Hastings,' '  Dread- 
ful Tragedy.' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HATE. 

R.  RICHARD  HIPCRAFT  was  not,  as  a  rule,  a 
particularly  early  riser,  because  he  was  not  a 
particularly  early  goer  to  bed.  On  the  night 
that  pretty  Mrs.  Neilsen  was  lying  dead  on  the 
beach  at  Hastings,  Mr.  Hipcraft  was  supping 
with  a  select  party  of  friends  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant 
in  London.  A  merry  party  they  were,  and  the  wine 
they  drank  set  loose  the  tongue  of  wit.  When  the 
lawyer  retired  to  rest  that  night  the  small  hours  were 
well  advanced,  and  when  he  arose,  after  a  somewhat  dis- 
turbed night,  it  was  past  the  hour  of  ten.  He  was  then, 
as  his  housekeeper  was  in  the  habit  of  describing  him  on 
such  occasions,  '  as  grumpy  as  a  bear  with  a  sore  head.' 
He  complained  of  his  coffee  being  cold,  his  toast  being 
insufficiently  buttered,  his  bacon  being  rusty,  and  his  egg 
being  ancient.  He  wound  up  with  declaring  that  he  was 
exceedingly  feverish  and  unwell,  owing  to  the  'beastly 
weather,'  and  he  ordered  the  housekeeper  to  go  round 
to  Dr.  Turner  and  ask  him  to  call  in  as  soon  as  possible. 
'  I  know  what  is  the  matter  with  the  old  fool,'  re- 
marked the  housekeeper  to  the  small  slavey  who  helped 
her  in  the  kitchen.  '  He  did  not  come  home  till  three 
o'clock.    I  heard  him  a-fumbling  away  with  the  latch-key 
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for  nearly  half  an  hour  afore  he  could  open  the  door. 
But,  says  I  to  myself,  says  I,  I  ain't  a-going  to  get  out  of 
my  warm  bed  to  let  the  old  fool  in.  He  just  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  hisself  a-going  on  as  he  does.  He  ain't  a 
young  man  now,  though  he  tries  to  make  folks  believe  he 
is,  and  if  he  don't  mind  what  he's  a-doing  of  he'll  be 
getting  a  fit  of  happleplexy,  or  a-dropping  down  dead 
with  ingestions  in  the  stummick,  the  same  as  my  poor 
old  mother  a-died  on,  and  I  wonder  what  he'll  say  then.' 

The  slavey  looked  scared  and  said : 

'  Lor,  missus,  what  a  hawful  thing  if  master  was  for  to  go 
to  do  the  like  of  that !  Ingestions  in  the  stummick  must 
be  hawful  when  they  kills  a  person  as  suckling  as 
that,' 

All  unconscious  that  he  was  the  subject  of  his  amiable 
domestics'  criticism,  Mi*.  Hipcraft  pushed  his  breakfast 
away  almost  untasted ;  then  he  wheeled  the  couch  up 
towards  the  cheerful  fire,  and  with  an  extra  cushion  for 
his  head,  he  adjusted  his  spectacles,  opened  out  his 
Daily  Teleyixiph,  and  lay  back  on  the  couch  to  read  the 
news  at  his  ease.  The  first  thing  that  he  turned  to  was 
the  police  column.  The  items  about  the  police-courts 
necessarily  had  special  interest  for  him.  Presently  he 
sat  bolt  upright,  as  if  an  electric  current  had  passed 
through  him.  His  face  wore  an  expression  of  absorbed 
and  eager  interest,  and  he  was  evidently  excited.  The 
heading,  'Lady  Shot  on  the  Beach  at  Hastings,'  had 
attracted  him,  and  when  he  learned  by  the  paper  that 
the  lady  who  had  been  murdered  was  Mrs.  Meilsen,  his 
excitement  increased  tenfold.  The  last  lines  of  the 
half-column  devoted  to  the  sensational  item  of  news 
said : 
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'Up  to  the  hour  of  telegraphing,  our  correspondent 
says  that  the  police  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  any 
clue  to  the  perpetrator  of  this  dastardly  crime.  But  it 
is  hoped  that  the  note  found  in  the  lady's  purse,  and 
bearing  the  initials  "  J.  V.,"  may  be  the  means  of  un- 
ravelling the  mystery  and  bringing  the  criminal  to 
justice,  for  it  is  certain  that  a  savage  and  brutal  murder 
has  been  committed.' 

Mr.  Hipcraft  flung  the  paper  from  him.  His  sallow 
face  was  now  a  study  in  its  expression  of  fierce  joy. 

'  Aha  !  aha !  my  friend  Vecquerary.  So  you've  done 
it  at  last,  have  you  ?  You  couldn't  shake  her  off,  and 
you've  shot  her,  and  it's  my  privilege  to  be  the  Nemesis 
to  hand  you  over  to  the  bloodhounds  of  the  law.  Poor 
Mrs.  Neilsen !  Well,  I'm  sorry  for  her.  She  was  a 
pretty  woman,  but  weak.' 

In  his  excitement  he  rang  his  bell  violently,  and  when 
the  old  housekeeper  hobbled  in,  he  exclaimed  : 

'  You  needn't  go  to  Dr.  Turner's  now.  Bring  me  my 
shoes  quick,  and  brush  my  hat,  and  get  my  gloves  and 
coat  ready.' 

'  Well,  I'm  blessed  if  ever  I  seed  anythink  like  it  in 
all  my  born  days!'  mumbled  the  housekeeper,  when 
she  got  out  of  her  master's  hearing.  '  The  old  fool's 
evidently  a-got  the  jumps.  That's  what's  the  matter 
with  him.' 

Ten  minutes  later  Hipcraft  was  hurrying  as  fast  as  he 
could  go  to  Great  Scotland  Yard.  Arrived  there,  he 
sent  in  his  card  to  the  chief  of  the  Criminal  Investisra- 
lion  Department. 

'  And  look  here,'  said  he  to  the  messenger,  '  ask  Mr. 
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Blank  to  see  me  immediately,  for  my  business  is  of  the 
most  urgent  character.' 

Ilipcraft's  name  was  well  known  at  Scotland  Yard,  and 
his  message  procured  him  a  speedy  interview  with  the 
chief  he  sought. 

'  Has  any  arrest  been  made  yet  in  connection  with  the 
Hastings  tragedy  ?'  he  asked,  with  feverish  eagerness, 
and  fearful  lest  he  should  be  balked  in  the  inex- 
pressible satisfaction  he  would  feel  in  handing  Vecque- 
rary  over  as  the  murderer.  Fate  itself  had  given  him 
a  weapon  wherewith  to  strike  his  enemy,  and  to  be  fore- 
stalled in  the  blow  would  be  unbearable.  He  therefore 
hung,  as  the  saying  is,  on  Mr.  Blank's  answer. 

'  Up  to  nine  o'clock,'  said  that  gentleman,  '  when  we 
received  a  message  from  Hastings,  no  arrest  had  been 
made.' 

Mr.  Hipcraft  could  not  suppress  a  chuckle  of  delight 
as  he  said  : 

'  Then  I  can  put  you  on  the  track.  The  J  V  stands 
for  Jesiah  Vecquerary,  of  Vecquerary  and  Sons,  Man- 
chester. Vecquerary  has  carried  on  an  intrigue  with 
Mrs.  Neilsen  for  some  time.  He  is  a  married  man  with 
a  family ;  and,  in  my  mind,  there  is  no  coubt  that  he 
lured  tlio  poor  lady  to  Hastings  on  purpose  to  murder 
her.  I  know  he  was  in  London,  because  I  met  him  four 
or  five  days  ago  at  the  Golden  Star  Hotel,  where  he 
always  stays  when  in  London.' 

These  particulars  were  written  down,  as  was  also  Mrs. 
Neilsen's  London  address,  supplied  by  Hipcraft.  Then 
with  a  sense  of  keen  delight  the  lawyer  took  himself  off, 
and  hailing  a  cab,  be  drove  to  his  office  in  the  Cit}'. 

Not    long   after  Mr.    Hipcraft    had    left  the    great 
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criminal  establishment,  a  detective  called  at  the  Golden 
Star  Hotel,  and  learned  that  Mr.  Vecquerary  had  gone 
away  hurriedly  the  day  previous  without  saying  where 
he  was  going,  which  was  very  unusual  for  him.  He  had 
only  taken  a  small  hand-bag  with  him,  as  he  said  he 
would  be  back  in  a  couple  of  days. 

'  Had  anything  strange  been  noticed  about  him  V 

'Well,  he  seemed  to  have  been  depressed,  as  though 
he  had  something  on  his  mind.' 

A  little  later  the  wires  were  flashing  to  Hastings  the 
name  of  the  suspected  man,  and  to  the  police  at  Man- 
chester instructions  to  keep  an  eye  on  Vecquerary's 
place  of  residence  and  business,  with  other  detailed 
instructions,  all  in  cipher  —  which  it  would  not  be 
policy  to  publish  here.  For  Scotland  Yard  does  not 
like  to  have  its  mode  of  working  in  great  criminal  cases 
blazoned  forth  to  the  world  for  the  mere  gratification  of 
curiosity,  however  natural  it  may  be.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  instructions  were  calculated  to  make  Vecquerary's 
entry  into  Manchester,  supposing  he  returned  there,  next 
to  impossible  without  the  police  knowing.  And  should 
he  already  be  there,  his  chance  of  leaving  again  would 
be  reduced  to  an  almost  infinitesimal  margin.  In  fact, 
if  these  instructions  were  strictly  obeyed,  as  they  were 
almost  sure  to  be,  the  suspected  man  could  neither 
telegraph  nor  write  to  his  friends  in  Manchester  without 
running  the  risk  of  having  his  communication  inter- 
cepted. 

Every  hour  of  the  day  that  was  big  with  Vecquerary's 
fate  increased  the  hue-and-cry,  and  the  wires  carried  in- 
structions to  every  seaport  in  the  kingdom.  A  mid- day 
paper,  which  fattened  on  sensational  news,  gave  a  whole 
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column  to  '  The  Tragedy  at  Hastings,'  and  it  was  able 
to  add : 

'  We  understand  that  Mr.  Richard  Hipcraft,  the  well- 
known  Old  Bailey  lawyer,  had  an  interview  this  morning 
with  Mr.  Blank,  head  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department  at  Scotland  Yard,  and  was  able  to  supply 
him  with  valuable  information,  which  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  before  many  hours  have  elapsed  the  sus- 
pected murderer  will  have  been  captured.1 

Mr.  Hipcraft  read  this.  He  read  it  with  every  mani- 
festation of  delight.  He  rubbed  his  thin  hands ;  he 
grinned;  he  chuckled.  He  thrust  his  hands  deep  in 
his  pockets  and  rattled  his  money  and  keys,  as  he  stared 
through  the  dusty  panes  of  his  office  window  to  the 
black  and  time-stained  prison  opposite,  and  no  doubt  he 
was  thinking  to  himself : 

'  Ah,  I  should  be  much  more  satisfied  if  I  knew  that 
the  fellow  had  been  safely  caged,  and  was  locked  up  in 
the  strongest  cell  over  the  way  there.  I  always  thought 
Vecquerary  was  a  dangerous  and  murderous  character. 
I  believe  he  would  have  murdered  me  if  he  had  got  the 
chance.' 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  disposition  to  thus  be  able  to 
find  satisfaction  in  the  sin  and  downfall  of  a  fellow-man. 
But  then  Mr.  Hipcraft's  disposition  was  certainly  far 
from  pleasant.     It  was  too  revengeful,  too  cynical. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Slark  called,  and  was 
at  once  shown  into  his  employer's  room. 

'  Of  course,  you've  heard  the  news,  Slark  ?' 

'  You  mean  the  HUU'der  of  Mrs.  Xeilsen  ?' 
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1  Yes ' 

'  Oh  yes ;  I  read  the  account  this  morning  in  the 
papers.' 

'  And  what  is  your  opinion  V 

'  Well,  I  think  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  Vecquerary 
has  murdered  her.' 

'  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  doubt,'  ex- 
claimed Hipcraft  gloatingly.  '  But  I  should  like  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  the  mystery.  He  was  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  with  her  a  few  nights  ago.  Now,  look  here,  you 
take  up  the  scent  from  there.  Find  out  why  she  went 
to  Hastings.  The  note  found  in  her  purse  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  they  had  quarrelled.  She  went  to 
Hastings  to  escape  him.  Ho  followed,  lured  her  to  the 
beach  and  shot  her.  That,  on  the  face  of  it,  seems  to  be 
the  whole  story,  and  no  man  with  half  a  grain  of 
common-sense  in  his  composition  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  Vecquerary's  the  murderer.  It's  a  queer 
business  altogether.  But  I'm  not  surprised.  Vecque- 
rary's  just  the  man  for  a  crime  of  that  sort.  He  is  as 
dangerous  when  aroused  as  an  African  savage.' 

'  Do  you  wish  me,  then,  to  interest  myself  in  the  case  ?' 
asked  Slark. 

'Yes.  I  want  you  to  learn  everything  you  possibly 
can  about  Vecquerary's  movements  for  me.  We  know 
enough  about  him  already  to  forge  a  powei-ful  chain  of 
circumstantial  evidence.  But  there  mustn't  be  a  single 
weak  link.  The  case  against  the  fellow  should  be  over- 
whelmingly strong.  Trace  his  footsteps  from  the  time 
he  left  Drury  Lane  with  her,  to  the  time  he  lured  her  on 
to  the  beach  at  Hastings  and  shot  her.  It  can  be  done, 
and  you  are  the  man  to  do  it.' 
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Slark  made  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  by  way  of 
a  bow,  and  he  rubbed  his  greasy  and  napless  hat  as 
though  he  was  a  little  confused — being  a  modest  man — 
by  his  master's  praise,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  took  his 
departure  to  carry  out  that  master's  instructions. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

DESPAIR. 

'ET  us  follow  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  V«cquerary 
from  the  moment  when  he  fled  from  the  scene 
of  the  terrible  crime  on  the  beach.  The 
stormy  night  was  in  his  favour,  as  so  few  people 
were  abroad  that  his  flight  was  not  witnessed. 
He  hurried  along  like  a  man  whose  mind  was  incapable 
of  taking  note  of  his  surroundings,  or  where  he  was 
going  to.  A  horrible,  deadly  fear  had  frozen  his  blood,  and 
caused  him  to  totter  as  if  he  had  been  seized  with  palsy. 
His  destination  was  his  lodgings — a  small  private  hotel 
in  the  west  end  of  the  town.  He  had  deemed  it  politic, 
in  visiting  Hastings  specially  to  see  Mrs.  Neilsen,  not  to 
be  there  in  his  own  name,  and  so  he  had  given  that  of 
Walter  Pennington. 

He  reached  the  hotel  and  passed  to  his  room  without 
being  seen  by  anyone  about  the  place.  He  turned  the 
key  in  the  door  and  threw  himself  across  the  bed  and 
groaned  with  the  agony  he  was  suffering.  At  last  the 
numlsed  brain  seemed  overcome  with  a  sort  of  coma — no 
uncommon  occurrence  in  cases  of  this  kind — and  for 
some  two  or  three  hours  Vecquerary  was  oblivious  of 
everything. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  the  dead  of  night.    The  room 
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was  in  total  darkness.  The  house  was  silent  as  the 
gi\we.  It  took  him  some  time  to  realize  his  position. 
Then  h©  groped  in  the  darkness  for  the  matches,  found 
them,  and  lit  the  gas.  His  face  was  of  an  ashen  pallor ; 
there  were  dark  rims  under  the  eyes,  and  he  had  a  drawn, 
scared,  bewildered  look.  And  he  tms  bewildered;  he 
passed  his  hand  over  his  brow  as  he  leaned  heavily 
against  the  mantelpiece. 

'  My  God,'  he  moaned,  in  his  distress, '  what  docs  it  all 
mean  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  Am  I  mad,  or  am  I  the 
victim  of  some  hideous  delusion  ?' 

He  started,  shuddered,  looked  nervously  towards  the 
door  ;  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  acted  like  one 
who  was  suffering  from  cerebral  excitement,  the  result 
of  over-stimulation  from  alcohol.  B-ut  it  was  not  aleohol 
in  his  case ;  it  was  the  effect  of  a  tremendous  nervous 
shock,  acting  on  a  nervous  and  excitable  temperament. 
He  next  darted  at  his  handbag  and,  with  trembling 
fingers,  opened  it,  and  diving  his  hand  in  he  found  what 
he  wanted.  That  was  a  flask  of  brandy.  The  flask  held 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  and  putting  the  bottle  to  his 
lins,  he  drained  it  of  its  contents  at  one  draught.  It  was 
a  powerful  dose,  and  nearly  choked  him,  but  he  recovered 
his  breath,  drank  a  little  water,  and  then,  divesting  him- 
self of  his  clothes — for  he  had  not  yet  undressed — h<3 
got  into  bed,  leaving  the  gas  still  burning. 

The  large  dose  of  brandy  acted  like  a  narcotic,  and  he 
sank  into  a  deep  heavy  sleep.  It  was  after  ten  when  he 
awoke.  He  was  hollow-eyed  and  haggard.  His  lips  were 
parched  and  cracked,  his  tongue  was  dried  up.  He  drew 
aside  the  curtains  from  the  window,  and  looked  out  on 
to  thg  tumbling  sea,  and  the  gray,  neutral  sky.    All  wore 
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an  aspect  of  sadness  and  melancholy  that  accorded  with 
his  own  frame  of  mind. 

Slowly  he  dressed  himself"  pausing  occasionally  to 
stare  blankly  at  nothing.  As  soon  as  he  was  ready — it 
was  then  eleven  o'clock — he  went  downstairs.  A  smirk- 
ing waiter  was  standing  in  the  passage,  and  with  an  oily 
smile  wished  him  good-morning,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  take  breakfast. 

'  No ;  I  don't  want  anything,'  Vecquerary  answered 
shortly.  'What  time  does  the  next  train  go  to 
London  ?' 

'  Ten  past  one,  sir.' 

'  Nothing  before  that  V 

'  No,  sir.     Are  you  going  away  to-day  ?' 

'  Yes.     I  shall  go  by  that  train.' 

The  strangeness  in  the  visitor's  manner  could  not  fail 
to  strike  the  waiter,  but  he  said  nothing  more,  and  Vec- 
querary went  out.  He  glanced  about  him  nervously,  and 
his  face  unmistakably  indicated  that  he  felt  as  if  he  was 
being  hunted.  He  passed  a  shop  door  at  which  was  a 
placard  of  a  local  newspaper,  and  in  big,  heavy  type  were 
the  following  lines : 

'  EXTRAORDINARY  AFFAIR. 
A  LADY  SHOT  DEAD  ON  THE  BEACH  LAST  NIGHT. 

He  read  the  announcement,  and  walked  on,  but  turned 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  going  into  the  shop,  bought  a 
paper.  Thrusting  it  into  his  pocket,  he  went  hurriedly 
down  to  the  beach,  where,  opening  out  the  paper,  he 
read  the  long  account  that  was  given  of  the  murder. 
The  report  wound  up  by  saying  :  '  Up  to  the  hour  of  our 
going  to  press  the  police  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
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any  clue  to  the  perpetrator  of  this  horrible  crime.  If  he 
is  still  in  the  town,  however,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
him  to  escape,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  his 
arrest  in  a  later  edition.'  Vecquerary  thrust  the  paper 
into  his  pocket  again,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  beach, 
stopping  now  and  again  to  gaze  out  across  the  sepia- 
coloured  sea,  as  if  he  was  wondering  whether  there  was 
any  place  far  away  beyond  those  tumbling  waters  where 
he  could  find  rest,  peace,  and  forgetfulness  of  the  past. 
And  then,  with  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  mental  anguish, 
he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  head  and  moaned : 

'  Oh,  my  God,  my  God,  I  shall  go  mad  !  Can  it  be 
possible  that  Sabena  is  dead  ?  She  who  was  so  beautiful, 
so  good,  so  true !  What  is  the  hideous  mystery  ?  Can  it 
be  that  I  am  really  insane  V 

He  pulled  out  the  paper  again  from  his  pocket  and 
glanced  over  the  report.  There  was  no  mistake  in  that, 
unless  he  was  the  victim  of  some  remarkable  delusion, 
and  the  paper  ho  held  was  not  a  paper  at  all,  and  the 
report  he  thought  he  read  was  simply  evolved  from  a 
diseased  imagination.  But,  alas !  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  it  all  admitted  of  no  doubt,  and  Mr.  Vecque- 
rary knew  that  the  dear  woman  who  had  fascinated  him 
was  lying  cold  and  dead,  and  he  was  a  hunted  man. 
Well  might  he  have  exclaimed  then  : 

'  He  who  throws  the  dice  of  destiny,  though  with  a 
sportive  and  unthinking  hand,  must  bide  the  issue,  be  it 
life  or  death.' 

Truly  he  had  thrown  the  dice  of  destiny,  and  what  the 
issue  would  be  he  could  not  tell.  In  his  then  frame  of 
mind — in  his  dire  distress  and  mental  anguish,  that  was 
like  the  torture  of  the  damned — he  could  not  think,  save 


in  a  confused  way.  The  events  of  the  List  few  days 
seemed  to  revolve  before  him  as  a  kaleidoscopic  horror. 
He  had  been  dreaming-.  Mrs.  Xeilsen  had  been  a  dream 
to  him,  but  he  was  awake  now ;  he  had  awakened  to 
madness.  In  his  distress  he  had  but  one  clear  idea — that 
was  flight,  flight  if  possible  even  from  himself.  In  a  little 
while  he  went  back  to  his  hotel,  and  was  conscious  of 
slinking,  as  it  were,  up  to  his  room.  It  still  wanted  half 
an  hour  to  the  time  of  starting  of  the  train.  He  rang  the 
bell  for  the  waiter,  and  told  him  to  bring  the  bill  and  a 
glass  of  brandy.  The  waiter  retired  to  execute  the  order, 
but  before  he  could  do  so  someone  knocked  on  Yee- 
querary s  door.  He  called  out.  Come  in.'  The  door 
opened,  and  a  detective  officer  and  a  stalwart  policeman 
entered. 

'Atr.  Walter  IYrmington,  I  believe,  said  the  0 nicer. 
Yeequerary  staggered  back  to  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  fell 
against  it.  supporting  himself  on  his  elbow.  He  was  no 
longer  Yeequerary  of  old,  but  a  crushed,  horrified,  de- 
spairing man  ;  and  when  he  spoke  his  voice  was  hollow, 
blank,  utterlv  without  resonance:  if  one  could  imagine 
the  dead  speaking,  it  was  such  a  voice  as  might  be 
peculiar  to  a  dead  man. 

2So.  he  answered  :  '  I  am  not  Walter  rennins;ton.' 

'  I  am  aware  of  that,'  replied  the  officer.  '  You  are 
Josiah  Yeequerary.' 

Yes.     I  am  Josiah  Yeequerary.  from  Manchester.' 

'  Then,  Josiah  Yeequerary,  I  arrest  you  on  a  charge  of 
murder; 


CHAPTER  XX. 


LOVE. 


KIEL  VERECOURT  was  on  his 
way  to  business  from  his  home 
at  Kew,  when  on  opening  his 
morning  paper  in  the  train  he 
read  of  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Neilsen  at  Hastings.  That  very 
morning's  post  had  brought  him 
along,  loving  letter  from  Muriel, 
written,  of  course,  the  day  be- 
fore, in  which  she  reiterated  for 
the  thousandth  time  how  pre- 
cious he  was  to  her.  And  as  he 
thought  then  that  Muriel  was 
better  than  any  other  woman  in 
the  world,  her  letter  filled  him  with  joy  unspeakable. 
The  gushing  sentiment  and  avowals  of  love  between 
lovers  may  be  very  commonplace,  and  seem  even  foolish 
to  us,  whose  fires  of  life  burn  low,  and  when  we  have 
only  phantom  memories  to  remind  us  of  our  halcyon 
days;  but  to  lovers  love  is  ever  new  and  sweet,  and 
sentiment  is  its  very  essence.  Love  without  sentiment 
would  be  like  a  plum-pudding  without  the  plums  in  it. 
Oriel  was  very  much  in  love  with  Muriel,  and  that  love 
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coloured  and  sweetened  his  life,  and  gave  it  the  zest  of 
romance.  Now,  as  lie  read  that  terrible  and  startling 
item  of  news,  he  seemed  for  a  moment  to  almost  turn 
to  stone ;  for  quite  apart  from  the  relationship  between 
the  lady  and  Muriel,  he  had  come  to  regard  Mrs.  Neilsen 
with  very  strong  affection.  Few  people,  in  fact,  knew 
her  without  coming  to  like  her,  for  she  had  a  sweetness 
of  disposition  and  a  womanly  winsomeness  that  could 
hardly  fail  to  endear  her  to  her  acquaintances. 

When  Mr.  Verecourt  read  the  account  of  the  murder, 
and  that  a  letter  had  been  found  in  the  dead  lady's 
purse  bearing  the  initials  J.  V.,  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, as  Mr.  Hipcraft  did,  that  the  initials  could  stand 
for  no  other  person  than  Josiah  Vecquerary.  It  was  a 
terrible  thought,  and  one  that  caused  a  peculiar  shrink- 
ing feeling  of  horror,  mingled  with  a  sense  of  indignation 
and  anger. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  London  Verecourt  telegraphed 
to  Muriel  to  say  that  he  would  go  to  Hastings  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  He  was  obliged,  first  of  all,  to  pre- 
sent himself  at  his  office,  and  urgent  matters  detained 
him  there  until  after  two  o'clock,  in  spite  of  his  anxiety 
and  distress.  But  as  soon  as  ever  he  could  get  clear  he 
drove  down  to  the  station  to  catch  the  afternoon  train, 
and  as  he  went  the  newspaper  boys  were  yelling  out, 
'  Arrest  of  the  supposed  assassin  of  Mrs.  Neilsen !'  He 
bought  a  paper,  and  found  a  bare  telegraphic  statement 
that  'Josiah  Vecquerary,  the  man  who  is  supposed  to 
have  shot  Mrs.  Neilsen  on  the  beach  last  night,  has  just 
been  arrested  in  a  hotel  in  the  town.' 

This  was  the  second  act  in  the  tragic  drama,  and 
Verecourt  would  have  been  a  strange  man  if  his  thoughts 
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had  not  turned  to  the  course  that  the  third  act  might 
probably  take.  He  did  not  know  that  Vecquerary  had 
a  wife  and  two  children ;  but  he  did  know  that  he 
occupied  a  good  social  position,  and  seemed  to  be  a  man 
who  was  endowed  with  some  of  the  most  prominent 
qualities  of  a  true  gentleman.  That  being  so,  the  as- 
sumption was  that  he  was  not  likely  to  yield  to  the 
fierce  passions  of  human  nature  as  readily  as  a  man 
whose  moral  faculties  had  not  been  so  well  disciplined, 
and  he  must,  therefore,  have  been  led  into  the  com- 
mission of  this  cruel  and  horrible  crime  by  a  sudden 
accession  of  fury  that  amounted  to  absolute  madness. 

This  was  the  charitable  reflection  of  Mr.  Yerecourt 
as  he  travelled  to  Hastings  in  a  train  that,  though  an 
express,  seemed  to  him  to  jolt  along  with  painful  slow- 
ness. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Hastings  ho  jumped  into  a 
cab  and  drove  to  the  Cliff  Hotel.  He  was  told  that  he 
could  not  see  Miss  Woolsey,  for  though  she  was  a  little 
calmer  the  doctor  had  left  strict  orders  that  she  was  not 
to  be  disturbed,  and  a  nurse  had  been  sent  to  take  care 
of  her.  Under  these  circumstances  Verecourt  had  no 
alternative  but  to  call  on  the  medical  man,  state  in 
what  relationship  he  stood  to  Muriel,  and  crave  his  per- 
mission to  let  him  see  her.  The  doctor  was  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  presence  of  the  girl's  lover,  so  far  from 
having  an  irritating  effect,  was  calculated  to  soothe  and 
comfort  her,  and  so  he  said  he  would  walk  round  to  the 
hotel  with  him. 

'  Of  course  you  were  acquainted  with  the  unfortunate 
Mrs.  Neilsen  /'  he  asked. 

'  Oh  yes,  I  knew  her  very  well.' 
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'I  think,  then,  it  is  a  matter  of  duty  and  necessity 
for  you  to  go  with  me  first  to  identify  the  body.  The 
identity  of  the  poor  woman  is  almost  beyond  doubt ; 
but  still  some  legal  confirmation  is  required.' 

Verecourt  felt  it  to  be  a  duty,  and  so  he  went,  painful 
as  it  was. 

Poor  Mrs.  Neilsen !  The  suddenness  of  her  death 
had  left  her  features  free  from  any  expression  of  pain 
or  anguish.  But  it  was  possible  to  imagine  that  her 
white  face  wore  a  pleading  look — a  look  that  seemed 
to  say  her  last  thought  in  life  had  been,  '  Why  have  I, 
who  am  so  young,  so  beautiful,  so  womanly,  been  mortally 
hurt  in  this  way?' 

Who  shall  say  that  some  such  thought  as  that  did 
not  flash  through  the  brain  in  that  supreme  moment 
when  the  world  was  fading  before  the  poor  eyes  as  the 
shadow  of  death  rapidly  deepened  ?  To  say  that  Vere- 
court was  affected  would  be  mere  commonplaceness. 
The  marble  face,  with  the  ghastly  wound  in  the  temple, 
the  half-open  eyes,  and  the  beautiful  hair  gathered 
like  an  aureole  about  the  white  forehead,  Avould  have 
affected  a  cynic  and  a  stoic.  And  Verecourt  was  the 
exact  opposite  of  a  cynic ;  and  though  he  might  have 
exhibited  stoicism  under  the  infliction  of  personal  pain 
to  himself,  he  could  not  do  so  in  the  presence  of  this 
dead  woman  whom  he  had  regarded  with  such  warm 
affection.  It  was  no  weakness,  therefore,  nor  mere 
sentiment,  that  caused  tears  to  gather  in  his  eyes. 

When  his  identification  of  the  dead  lady  had  been 
officially  recorded,  and  he  had  been  questioned  as  to  her 
relatives  and  friends,  he  was  shown  the  things  that  had 
been  found  on  her  person,  including  the  letter,  which  he 
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could  not  hesitate  to  say  Avas  in  Vecquerary's  hand- 
writing ;  for  he  had  in  the  course  of  the  acquaintance 
received  several  letters  from  Vecquerary,  and  knew  his 
handwriting  well.  From  Mrs.  Neilsen's  neck  a  pearl 
necklet  had  been  taken,  and  Verecourt  identified  that 
as  having  been  a  gift  to  her  from  Vecquerary.  He  knew 
Vecquerary  had  given  it,  because  Muriel  had  told  him  so. 

As  the  doctor  and  Verecourt  left  the  station  the  latter 
was  very  thoughtful  and  very  sad.  Presently  he  asked 
his  companion : 

'Do  you  think  the  man  who  has  just  been  arrested — 
that  is.  Vecquerary — really  killed  Mrs.  Neilsen  V 

The  doctor's  face  wore  an  expression  that  scorned 
capable  of  interpretation  as  '  What  a  very  senseless 
and  stupid  question  !'  and  he  answered  thus  : 

'  Why,  my  dear  sir,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  a 
reasonable  doubt  about  it.  Of  course  he  killed  her. 
The  circumstantial  evidence  even  at  this  early  stage  is 
complete.' 

'  I  confess,'  remarked  Verecourt,  after  a  long  pause, 
'  that  I  find  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  bringing 
myself  to  believe  that  Vecquerary  did  this.  He  has 
always  struck  me  as  a  man  who  had  such  firm  control 
over  himself,  who  was  so  generous,  so  kind,  that  he  would 
not  hurt  a  worm,  much  less  commit  murder.' 

'  Ah,  my  dear  sir !'  exclaimed  the  doctor  didactically, 
'  the  human  brain  is  a  very  complex  piece  of  mechanism, 
and  the  line  between  sanity  and  insanity  is  more  or  less 
narrow.  It  is  often  difficult  to  say  where  the  one  ends 
and  the  other  begins.' 

'  Then  you  think  Vecquerary  must  have  been  insane 
when  he  did  this  deed  V  asked  Verecourt  quickly. 
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'  Well — there  are  degrees  of  insanity.  A  man  in  a 
sudden  burst  of  fury  may  not  have  control  of  himself, 
and  in  that  state  commit  murder.  But  the  law  would, 
I  take  it,  nevertheless  hold  him  guilty.  In  the  case,  of 
course,  of  a  known  lunatic  it  would  be  different.  But  a 
sane  man,  who  in  a  passion  of  wrath — which  may  or 
may  not  be  admitted  to  be  madness — commits  a  crime, 
will  certainly  not  be  held  irresponsible  by  the  law.  The 
difference  in  degree  between  a  murder  committed 
deliberately  and  in  cold  blood  and  one  committed  in  the 
heat  of  passion  may  be  very  great,  but  it  does  not  re- 
lieve the  criminal  from  responsibility  legally.' 

Verecourt  did  not  care  to  pursue  the  argument  further. 
He  was  forced  to  admit  in  his  own  mind  that  the  doctor's 
logic  was  unanswerable  from  the  strictly  legal  point  of 
view  ;  for  the  law  in  effect  says  a  man  should  keep  his 
passions  in  check.  Nevertheless,  Verecourt  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  his  friend  was  guilty  of 
deliberate  murder.  This  was  his  frame  of  mind  as  he 
came  into  the  presence  of  Muriel. 

The  poor  girl  looked  pale,  anxious,  and  scared.  But 
she  was  mistress  of  herself  now,  for  the  paroxysm  of 
hysteria  had  passed  away,  though  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding prostration.  Her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping*', 
and  her  voice  hoarse  with  sobbing.  In  spite  of  the 
doctor's  presence  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  lover's 
neck  as  an  outward  expression  of  the  relief  she  felt  that 
somebody  she  knew  was  with  her  at  last.  She  wept 
passionately  as  she  found  a  sanctuary,  as  it  Avere,  in  his 
embrace  ;  restraint  over  her  grief  was  impossible  under 
such  circumstances,  and  he  allowed  her  to  weep  for 
some  little  time,  and  then  he  placed  her  in  a  chair. 
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'  Oh,  Oriel/  she  moaned  out  at  last,  '  this  is  terrible ! 
I  think  I  shall  go  mad.  Poor  dear  auntie  !  and  only  to 
think  she  should  have  been  killed  by  Vecquerary.  Oh, 
how  I  do  hate  him  !' 

She  shuddered  with  a  sense  of  horror  and  repugnance, 
and  clung  to  her  lover's  arm  as  if  for  protection. 

Her  knowledge  that  Vecquerary  was  suspected  of  the 


crime  had  only  been  gained  a  little  while  previously. 
All  the  flay  she  had  sobbed  and  moaned,  and  almost 
incessantly  cried  out,  '  Oh,  who  can  have  done  this  ?  Is 
no  one  suspected  ?     Have  they  not  arrested  anyone  ?' 

At  last  the  nurse,  who  had  heard  the  people  in  the 
hotel  say  that  Vecquerary  had  been  arrested,  told  her 
charge,  thinking  to  pacify  her. 
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'  Of  course  you  know  that  Vccquerary  has  been 
caught  ?'  Muriel  asked  of  Oriel. 

'  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  it/  he  answered. 

As  the  doctor  felt  that  his  presence  was  embarrassing 
now,  he  withdrew,  and  motioned  to  the  nurse  to  follow 
him. 

"When  the  young  couple  were  alone  Muriel's  grief 
found  vent  in  a  fresh  outburst  of  weeping,  and  for  a 
little  time  even  her  lover's  influence  seemed  powerless 
to  restore  the  balance  of  self-control.  But  presently  she 
grew  calmer,  and  though  Oriel  would  have  preferred 
that  she  kept  silent  or  talked  of  something  else,  she  in- 
sisted on  discussing  the  tragedy,  and  she  was  singularly 
bitter  when  she  spoke  of  Vecquerary. 

'  Had  there  been  any  quarrel  between  them  ?'  asked 
Oriel. 

'  I  don't  know  that  there  had  been  any  actual  quarrel, 
but  ever  since  the  night  we  were  all  at  Drury  Lane, 
auntie  seemed  to  have  become  very  strange,  as  though 
she  had  something  on  her  mind.  I  know  that  the  same 
night  that  we  came  from  the  theatre  aunt  wrote  to 
Vecquerary,  telling  him  that  he  mustn't  come  again. 
And  her  reason  for  visiting  Hastings  was  to  cret  rid  of 
him,  for  she  was  afraid  that,  in  spite  of  her  letter,  he 
would  call.' 

This  was  news  to  Oriel,  and  it  certainly  did  seem  to 
point  very  conclusively  to  Vecquerary  as  the  criminal. 
And  yet,  when  Verecourt  reviewed  his  friend's  acts  and 
deeds — when  he  summed  him  up  as  he  had  known  him 
during  their  short  acquaintance  —  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  think  that  Vecquerary  had  deliberately 
murdered  Mrs.  Neilsen.     He  must  either  have  gone 
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mad  when  he  did  the  deed,  or  he  shot  her  by  accident. 
This  was  a  charitable  view  to  take,  but  Oriel  could  not 
feel  the  bitterness  of  resentment  that  Muriel  displayed, 
and  though  he  did  not  tell  her  that  he  would  do  so,  he 
resolved  to  endeavour  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
prisoner  next  day. 
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N  pursuance  of  this  resolve,  Mr.  Yerecourt, 
having  remained  in  Hastings  all  night,  set 
to  work  early  the  next  morning  to  obtain 
the  necessary  permission  to  see  the  accused 
man,  and  with  the  aid  and  influence  of  the 
doctor  he  was  successful.  He  was  perfectly  startled  at 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  Vecquerary's  appear- 
ance. He  seemed  to  have  become  ten  years  older. 
His  face  had  a  blanched,  haggard,  Avoe-begone  appear- 
ance. He  burst  into  tears,  and  was  shaken  with  a 
passion  of  grief  as  Oriel  spoke  to  him. 

'  Thank  God,'  he  said  in  hollow  tones,  '  that  you  have 
come.  You  will  save  me  from  madness ;  for  I  can 
declare  to  you  solemnly,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty, 
that  I  am  guiltless  of  this  awful  crime.  I  loved  Mrs. 
Neilsen  too  well  to  kill  her.  She  was  killed  in  my 
presence,  but  who  fired  the  shot  T  know  not.  It  is  all 
a  mystery  to  me.  I  seem,  in  fact,  as  if  I  had  gone 
through  some  horrible  dream.  I  have  very  little  re- 
collection of  what  I  did  after  I  realized  that  the  dear 
woman  was  dead.  From  then  to  the  time  they  arrested 
me  there  is  a  sort  of  blank  in  my  mind.  I  can  recall 
nothing  definitely.    The  suddenness  of  the  awful  deod. 
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stunned  me,  I  suppose.  But  my  head  is  clear  enough 
now,  and  I  see  that  everything  must  point  to  me  as  the 
criminal.  But,  in  God's  name,  I  assert  again  I  am  not. 
I  have  been  guilty  of  much  folly,  but  that  folly  did  not 
prompt  me  to  slay  the  woman  I  have  adored.  Vere- 
court,  we  have  been  friends,  and  may  I  hope  that  you 
are  yet  my  friend  ?  If  you  are,  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  clear  up  this  awful  mystery.  I  am  rich,  and  you 
need  spare  no  expense ;  only  prove  me  guiltless,  for 
guiltless  I  am.  Communicate  with  my  friends  in  Man- 
chester. I  have  relatives  there.  My  brother  is  my 
partner ;  and  I  have  also  a  wife  and  two  children.' 

This  last  piece  of  information  startled  Verecourt,  for 
it  was  unexpected  news  to  him,  and  its  effect  was  to 
shake  somewhat  his  faith  in  Yecquerary.  '  If  he  could 
practise  deception  in  one  thing,'  he  thought,  '  he  would 
do  it  in  another.'  But  the  prisoner  renewed  his 
passionate  appeal  and  his  solemn  asseverations  of  in- 
nocence, so  that  Verecourt  was  in  a  conflict  between 
doubt  and  belief. 

The  interview  came  to  an  end,  and  having  promised 
to  procure  the  best  legal  advice  in  the  town,  Mr.  Vere- 
court took  his  leave  with  that  conflict  still  rawing  in  his 
mind.  That  day  the  inquest  was  opened,  and  the 
evidence  that  had  been  got  together  seemed  to  point 
conclusively  to  the  prisoner's  guilt.  The  letter  that  Mrs. 
Neilsen  had  written  to  him,  beginning,  '  You  are  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,'  was  produced,  having 
been  found  in  his  pocket-book ;  and  his  short  note  to 
her  was  also  read,  in  which  he  told  her  she  must 
appoint  a  rendezvous  or  something  desperate  would 
happen. 
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That  seemed  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  black  and  damn- 
ing piece  of  evidence.  Then  her  answer  to  him,  which 
was  also  found  in  his  pocket-book,  was  read  : 

'  I  will  meet  you  at  nine  o'clock  to-night  on  the  beach, 
close  by  the  pier.  But,  remember,  after  that  we  part  for 
ever.' 

This  again  appeared  strongly  corroborative  of  the 
prisoner's  guilt ;  for  what  it  seemed  to  point  to  was  that 
the  man  and  woman  had  been  guilty  of  an  intrigue ;  she  was 
desirous  for  some  reason  or  other  of  breaking  it  off,  and 
at  his  pressing  solicitation  had  given  him  a  final  inter- 
view, but  told  him  that  after  that  they  must  part  for 
ever.  Although  no  human  ears  heard  what  passed  be- 
tween the  two  on  that  fatal  night,  people  asked  each 
other,  '  Can  anyone  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  poor 
woman  was  inflexible  in  her  determination  not  to  see  him 
again,  and  so  the  villain  shot  her  ?' 

Another  solid  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  was  the 
revolver  that  had  been  picked  up  on  the  beach  close  to 
the  body.  It  was  of  American  make,  and  bore  the  name 
of  the  makers,  Smith  and  "Wesson,  of  Massachusetts.  It 
was  nickel-plated,  with  rifled  barrel,  and  of  a  somewhat 
unusual  bore,  being  38°  calibre.  Engraved  on  a  small 
medallion-shaped  plate  let  into  the  stock  of  the  pistol 
were  the  initials  '  S.  W,'  The  production  of  this  weapon 
overwhelmed  the  accused  with  amazement,  and  he  de- 
clared through  his  solicitor  that  he  had  never  before  set 
his  eyes  on  it.  As  the  evidence  was  not  completed  that 
day,  the  inquest  was  adjourned  for  two  days,  and  when 
the  court  reassembled  a  man  appeared  and  tendered  him- 
self as  a  wnmess.  He  gave  his  name  as  Ephraim  Slark, 
Asked  if  he  was  a  Jew,  he  answered  no — he  was  a  Chris* 
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tian,  and  at  this  assertion  there  must  surely  have  been 
Some  of  the  listeners  in  the  court  who  blushed  for 
Christianity. 

Asked  what  his  business  was,  this  Christian  said  he 
was  '  a  private  inquiry  agent  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Hip- 
craft,  solicitor,  of  London.' 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Ephraim  Shirk,  Christian,  tended 
to  very  materially  strengthen  the  links  that  were  being 
forged  around  the  accused.  He  was  able  to  tell  the 
coroner  and  jury  that  Yccqucrary  had  carried  on  '  an 
intrigue '  for  some  time  with  the  deceased.  This  had 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Vecquerary,  the 
prisoner's  wife,  and  had  led  to  a  very  painful  scene,  in- 
deed, during  which  he  struck  his  wife.  That  very  day 
he  journeyed  up  to  London  from  Manchester,  and  in  the 
evening  took  Mrs.  Neilsen  to  the  theatre,  when  there  was 
reason  to  believe  they  quarrelled ;  for  they  were  seen 
alone  in  the  vestibule  of  the  theatre,  and  the  lady  went 
into  a  swoon.  That  night,  after  she  returned  home,  Mrs. 
Neilsen  wrote  to  him,  and  went  out  herself  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  put  the  letter  into  a  pillar-box  in  the 
next  street.  The  letter  that  she  wrote  had  been  read  in 
court.  The  rest  was  clear.  He  had  followed  her  down 
to  Hastings  and  shot  her.  The  Christian  Mr.  Shark  had 
something  else  to  add.  The  accused  was  a  very  violent- 
tempered  man.  Some  months  before  he  had  committed 
a  violent  assault  on  Mr.  Hipcraft,  and  had  been  sum- 
moned at  Bow  Street,  where  he  had  been  heavily  fined. 
The  attack  on  his  wife  was  also  evidence  of  his  violence ; 
and  on  the  very  day  that  he  took  Mrs.  Neilsen  to  the 
theatre  he  threatened  to  thrash  Mr.  Hipcraft,  whom  he 
casually  met  in  the  Golden  Star  Hotel. 
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When  Slark  retired  it  was  generally  felt  in  the  court 
that  he  had  woven  a  strand  in  the  rope  that  was  to  hang 
Vecquerary. 

Mr.  Slark  was  succeeded  by  another  witness,  Mr. 
Alfred  Vecquerary,  a  young,  handsome,  intelligent  man, 
who,  while  compelled  sorrowfully  to  confirm  that  part 
of  the  evidence  which  told  of  the  quarrel  between  his 
brother  and  his  wife,  that  quarrel  being  the  result  of 
a  cowardly  and  anonymous  letter,  was  able  to  state 
emphatically  that  his  brother  did  not  strike  his  wife. 
The  blow  was  an  accidental  one.  It  was  true  that  in  the 
heat  of  passion  Mrs.  Vecquerary  had  accused  her  hus- 
band before  his  servants  and  a  cabman,  who  had  brought 
her  to  the  house,  of  having  struck  her.  She  had  since 
admitted  that  it  was  an  accident,  and  she  would  have 
been  present  that  day  in  the  court  but  that  the  news  of  the 
awful  charge  against  her  unfortunate  husband  had  pros- 
trated her  with  dangerous  illness.  And  Alfred  added 
that,  so  far  from  his  brother  being  passionate  or  violent, 
he  had  all  his  life  been  a  gentle,  considerate,  generous 
man,  to  whose  nature  violence  was  foreign. 

Alfred's  quiet,  gentlemanly  demeanour  and  obvious 
candour  won  him  many  sympathizers,  but  it  was  felt 
his  evidence  was  naturally  biased  and  could  not 
counteract  that  of  Ephraim  Slark. 

Then,  when  it  was  proved  that  Vecquerary  had  come 
to  Hastings  in  a  false  name,  that  beyond  all  question  of 
possible  doubt  he  was  with  Mrs.  Neilsen  on  the  beach 
when  she  was  shot,  it  seemed  like  insulting  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  jury  to  expect  them  to  return  anything  else 
than  a  verdict  to  the  effect  that,  as  proved  by  the  medical 
evidence,  the  deceased  had  been  shot  twice.     One  bullet 
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had  penetrated  the  head,  injuring  the  brain,  and  the 
other  had  entered  the  breast,  torn  the  lung,  and  lodged 
in  the  spine.  Either  wound  was  sufficient  to  cause  death; 
and  they  found  that  the  person  who  fired  the  shots  was 
the  accused.  And  so,  as  the  spring  day  sun  was  declining 
to  the  west,  and  reddening  the  waters  of  the  sea,  over 
which  the  chill  wind  blew  with  fitful  moaning,  that 
coroner's  jury  pronounced  Josiali  Yecquerary  guilt}7  of 
murder.  And  the  prisoner,  looking  like  a  man  who 
was  shattered  and  stunned,  was  taken  back  to  his  prison 
cell  to  await  his  trial. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A   STRANGE   AND   STARTLING   TIIEORY. 

T  was  on  that  last  day  of  the  coroner's  inquiry 
that  Alfred  Vecquerary  and  Oriel  Verecourt 
met  each  other  for  the  first  time.  Alfred 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  brother, 
although  he  had  not  his  brother's  physique  ; 
but  he  had  the  same  mild  expression,  the  same  open 
frankness  of  face,  the  same  clear  blue  eyes.  It  would 
convey  but  an  inadequate  notion  of  Alfred's  state  to  say 
that  he  was  distressed.  He  was,  in  fact,  broken-hearted 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  awful  sorrow  and  shame  that 
had  come  upon  the  family,  whose  escutcheon  up  to  then 
had  been  without  a  blemish.  It  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  expecting  too  much  to  suppose  that  even  Alfred — 
of  the  same  blood  and  bone  though  he  was — should  have 
been  absolutely  without  belief  in  his  brother's  guilt.  To 
follow  the  story  line  by  line  from  that  ill-starred  day 
when  Vecquerary  met  Mrs.  Neilsen  for  the  first  tine 
while  journeying  from  Manchester  to  London  to  the  daik 
and  fatal  night  when  he  met  her  for  the  last  time  on  the 
Hastings  sands  seemed  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that 
in  a  fit  of -despair,  anger,  or  disappointment  he  had  shot 
her.  It  was  terrible — very  terrible,  to  have  to  think 
this,  but  even  one's  affection  and  love  cannot  altogether 
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blind  one's  eyes  to  common-sense  and  facts.  Mr.  Oriel 
Verecourt,  possibly  because  he  was  not  a  relative,  and 
more  possibly  still  because  he  was  gifted  Avith  a  far- 
seeing,  logical,  and  analytical  mind;  could  not  bring  him- 


self to  think  that  Josiah  was  guilty,  and  he  gave  expres- 
sion to  that  view  to  Alfred. 

'It  is  very  kind  and  generous  of  you  to  say  that,' 
answered  Alfred,  '  and  it  cheers  me.  My  poor  brother 
never  mentioned  your  name  to  me.  But  it  is  testimony 
to  Josiah's  goodness  that  you  should  speak  so  well  of  him, 
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and  go  so  far  as  to  express  your  belief  in  Lis  innocence, 
•when,  alas,  the  case  seems  so  irrefragable.' 

'  It  seems  so,'  returned  Vereeourt  deliberately  and 
thoughtfully,  like  a  man  who  had  weighed  the  matter 
with  the  utmost  care.  '  And  perhaps  it  is  so,'  he  added. 
'  But  I  find  it  an  utter  and  absolute  impossibility  to  bring 
myself  to  think  so.  My  knowledge  of  your  brother  has 
been  limited  to  weeks  ;  but  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing strangely  fascinating  in  his  nature  to  have  won 
my  strong  regard,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not 
readily  take  to  people.  But  though  your  brother  with- 
held from  me  the  knowledge  that  he  was  a  married 
man,  and  to  that  extent  might  be  said  to  have  deceived 
me,  he  gave  me  the  impression  of  being  a  man  of  remark- 
able integrity ' 

'So  he  was,'  exclaimed  Alfred  with  deep  emotion. 

'  And  I  am  sure  of  this,  however  much  the  world  may 
condemn  him  for  it,'  went  on  Yerecourt,  '  he  perfectly 
idolized  Mrs.  Neilsen,  and  he  must  have  been  mad 
indeed  to  have  brought  himself  to  a  condition  when  he 
could  take  her  life.  When  I  visited  him  before  the 
coroner's  inquiry  he  vowed  to  me  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  that  he  was  innocent.  I  went  through  a  mental 
struggle  after  that,  and  my  belief  in  his  innocence  has 
triumphed.' 

At  these  words  Alfred  seized  the  hand  of  his  new-found 
friend  and  wrung  it,  but  for  some  moments  his  emotion 
so  overcame  him  that  he  could  not  speak.  When  at 
last  he  did  so  he  exclaimed  : 

'  If  you,  a  comparative  stranger,  believe  him  innocent, 
why  should  I,  his  brother,  think  otherwise  ?  There  is 
some  mystery  in  the  affair,  and  you  may  depend  upon 
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it,  Mr.  Yereeonri:.  that  neither  money  nor  trouble  shall  be 
spared  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

'One  thing  is  clear,'  remarked  Yereeourt ;  'your 
brother  has  a  bitter  and  relentless  foe  in  Hipcraft,  v.ho 
is  a  lawyer  of  a  most  objectionable  stamp.  And  your 
brother  said  to  me  only  a  very  short  time  ago  that  he 
believed  Hipcraft  bad  enough  for  any  crime  under  the 
sun,  and  that  his  hatred  was  so  intense  that  he  would, 
if  he  could,  ace-use  his  enemy  of  murder  if  he  thought  ho 
could  crct  him  handed.' 

This  statement  caused  Alfred  to  start,  and  a  new  light 
seemed  to  dawn  upon  him. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say,'  he  cried,  '  that  you  think  this 
fellow  Hipcraft  shot  Mrs.  Xeilsen  ?' 

'I  don't  exactly  say  that,'  answered  Yerecourt 
cautiously  '  But  I  can  tell  you  this  much  :  Mrs.  Neil- 
sen  detested  Hipcraft.  He  called  upon  her  two  or  three 
times,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  on  one  occasion  he  must 
have  grossly  insulted  her,  for  she  spoke  to  me  about  him 
in  the  strongest  terms  ;  though,  when  I  threatened  to  go 
and  thrash  him,  she  said  she  had  taken  an  exaggerated 
view  of  his  conduct,  and  she  implored  me  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  I\ow,  for  argument-sake,  knowing  what 
passed  between  your  brother  and  Hipcraft,  and  knowing, 
as  we  do  now,  from  the  evidence  of  Ephraim  Slark  to- 
day, that  your  brother's  footsteps  were  dogged  by  this 
fellow  and  all  his  movements  recorded,  is  it  not  probable 
that  someone  else  was  present  at  that  meeting  on  the 
beach,  and  that  that  someone  committed  the  crime  ?' 

'  What  do  you  mean  V  gasped  Alfred  breathlessly. 

'  Well,  this  is  what  I  mean,  but  let  me  preface  it  by 
saying  that  we  shall  have  to  conceive  a  human  being  so 
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hellishly  constituted  as  to  be  capable  of  a  fieiidkn 
atrocity  Granted  that  such  a  person  is  a  possibility,  v.-j 
may  suppose  it  equally  possible  that  by  some  means 
Hiix-raft  was  aware  of  Yecquerarys  presence  in  Hastings. 
Now,  suppose  farther  that  a  tool  of  Hips-rafts  was 
shadowing  vour  brother,  tracked  him  to  the  beach 
on  that,  dreadful  night,  witnessed  the  meeting,  and  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  ruin  vour  brother  shot  Mrs. 
Xeilsen  himself 

The  very  audadtv  of  this  ilea  deprived  Aided  of 
speech  for  some  moments. 

'You  will  see.'  continued  Yereoourt,  'given  the  exist 
encc-  of  such  a  creature  as  I  have  suggested,  how  every- 
thing was  favourable  to  the  rest. 

'Yes/  said  Aided,  with  a  sort  of  moan.  '  Such  a  thing 
■might  be;  for  there  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  human 
iniquity  But  even  supposing  it  was  so,  would  it  not  be 
a  hopeless  task  to  try  and  prove  it  ':' 

'  Oh  dear,  no.  I  don't  think  so.  Human  brain  never 
conceived  a  plot  vet  that  another  human  brain  couhl  not 
be  found  to  unravel.  Of  course,  my  theory  may  be  a  wild 
and  absurd  one.  But  I  do  consider  it  of  the  highest 
importance  that  we  should  learn  all  we  possibly  can 
about  Hiperaft  and  the  fellow  Slark :  for  if  ever  I  looked 
en  a  Judas  I  looked  on  one  to-day  when  I  watched  Slark 
give  his  evidence.  Xow,  it  has  come  out  that  a  serious 
quarrel  took  place  between  Mrs.  Yecquerary  and  her  bus- 
band,  as  the  result  of  an  anonymous  letter  theladyreceived. 
Y\  no  sent  that  letter  ?  If  Hiperaft  did  not  I'll  eat  my 
head.  If  he  did,  one  need  not  do  outrage  to  one's  con- 
science to  suppose  that  he  could  descend  still  further  in 
the  path  of  guilt — slay  the  woman  who  had  repulsed 
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him,  and  fix  the  crime  on  his  enemy,  whom  he  mortally 
hates  and  would  ruin  without  the  slightest  compunction.' 
This  conversation  caused  a  complete  revolution  in  Alfred 
Yecquerary 's  views.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  up  to 
half  an  hour  before  then  he  had  most  certainly  believed 
in  his  brother's  guilt.  But  the  extraordinary  theory  set 
up  by  Yerecourt  placed  the  affair  in  a  totally  ditto  rent 
aspect,  and  that  belief  gave  place  to  doubt.  Urgent 
business  compelled  his  return  to  Manchester  without  loss 
of  time,  but  he  resolved  that  neither  time  nor  money 
should  be  spared  to  prove  or  disprove  the  theory.  "When 
Yerecourt  parted  from  Alfred  he  returned  at  once  to  the 
Cliff  Hotel,  where  Muriel  was  anxiously  awaiting  his 
cominsf.  When  she  heard  the  result  of  the  coroner's 
inquiry  she  expressed  satisfaction,  and  said  that  she 
hoped  Yecquerary  would  meet  with  the  penalty  he  de- 
served. Yerecourt  told  her  plainly  that  he  did  not  share 
her  views,  and  that  he  believed  Yecquerary  to  be  inno- 
cent. This  made  Muriel  angry  She  pointed  out  that 
the  accused  had  deceived  her  aunt  about  his  being  a 
married  man,  and,  according  to  her  logic,  a  man  who 
Avould  do  such  a  thing  as  that  was  bad  enough  for  any- 
thing. 

As  Oriel  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  then  to  attempt 
to  convert  her  to  his  views,  he  wisely  kept  his  thoughts 
to  himself,  and  he  busied  himself  in  arranqinar  for  the  last 
sad  ceremony  in  connection  with  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Mrs.  Xeilsen.  Two  days  later  the  beautiful  woman,  whoso 
short  life  had  been  so  cruelly  overshadowed  and  darkened, 
was  laid  to  her  final  rest  in  the  Hastings  Cemetery. 
She  was  buried,  of  course,  in  her  lawful  name — Sabena 
Tortolini.     And  on  the  coffin  Yerecourt  placed  a  magni- 
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ficent  and  costly  wreath  of  pure  white  exotic  flowers,  in 
the  name  of  Josiah  Vecquerary. 

It  was  a  sad  and  impressive  scene.  Thousands  of 
people,  either  from  curiosity  or  sympathy,  followed  the 
corU'je,  and  an  enormous  crowd  struggled  about  the  grave 
for  the  sake  of  satisfying  a  morbid  desire  to  gaze  on  the 
flower-covered  coffin. 

The  funeral  ceremony  was  a  terrible  ordeal  to  poor 
Muriel,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  she  could  have  borne  up  had. 
it  not  been  for  her  lover's  encouragement.  When  the 
painful  duty  was  ended  Oriel  took  her  back  to  London, 
and  she  felt  that  one  act  of  her  life  had  ended — ended  in 
gloom  and  woe  :  while  Verecourt,  firm  in  his  faith  in 
his  friend's  innocence,  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  trying 
to  place  that  innocence  beyond  doubt. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ENTER  A  NEW  CHARACTER. 


HREE  or  four  days  after  the  close  of  the 
coroner's  inquiry  at  Hastings  into  the  cir- 
cumstances    of    Mrs.  ,  Neilsen's    death,    Mr. 


staring  at  the  prison  of  Newgate.  It  was  a 
favourite  attitude  of  his.  It  probably  gave  him  inspira- 
tion. At  any  rate,  he  had  a  habit  of  occasionally  getting 
iro  from  his  desk,  going  to  the  window,  standing  with  his 
legs  slightly  apart,  his  left  hand  thrust  deep  into  his 
pocket,  his  right  holding  a  quid  pen,  the  end  of  which  he 
chewed.  He  always  wrote  with  a  quill  pen,  and  he 
invariably  chewed  the  end  of  it  to  pieces.  Now,  what 
his  reflections  were  as  he  contemplated  the  pile  opposite 
is  not  within  the  power  of  the  writer  of  this  narrative  to 
say.  Perhaps,  and  I  only  say  'perhaps,  he  moralized  on 
human  sorrow  and  sin ;  for  Newgate  was  calculated  to 
suggest  such  a  theme.  Or  he  might  have  taken  pleasure 
in  contemplating  the  prison  with  that  warm  regard  which 
one  necessarily  has  for  a  loved  object,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate.  Certainly  the  dwellers  in  Newgate — that 
is,  some  of  them — were  profitable  customers  of  his. 
Moreover,  he  had  passed  so  many  years  of  his  life  in  its 
heavy  shadow  that  he  could  not  fail  to  regard  it  as  an  old 
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acquaintance,  at  least,  if  not  in  the  light  of  friendship. 
Or  maybe  at  these  times  of  his  meditations  he  wished 
with  a  heartfelt  wish  that  he  could  chain  all  his  enemies 
together,  and  thrust  them  deep  into  Newgate  dungeons. 
But  had  that  wish  been  gratified  the  prison  would  have 
needed  enlargement,  for  Mr.  Hipcraft's  enemies  were 
very  numerous.  This  was  a  painful  fact,  and  it  might 
have  been  due  to  the  wooden-headed  obtuscness  of 
people  generally,  who  failed  or  refused  to  see  his  virtues 
— if  he  had  any.  Or,  what  is  more  likely,  he  made 
enemies,  because  he  had  allowed  the  rank  and  poisonous 
weed — hate — to  grow  up  in  his  heart  instead  of  culti- 
vating the  divine  flowers  of  love  and  charity.  But, 
whichever  it  was,  it  was  a  misfortune  for  Mr.  Hipcraft, 
as  it  is  for  any  man,  to  have  enemies.  Some  philosopher 
of  old  said,  '  Better  a  beggar  with  friends  than  a  king 
with  enemies.'  But  this  axiom  was  not  one  that  seemed 
to  have  recommended  itself  to  Mr.  Hipcraft's  considera- 
tion. To  be  a  good  hater  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  virtue; 
but  possibly  he  forgot  that  he  who  hates  must  in  turn  be 
hated. 

On  this  particular  morning,  as  he  stood  in  his  accus- 
tomed pose,  there  was  a  vernal  balminess  in  the  air, 
while  a  blaze  of  sunshine  relieved  London's  city  of  some 
of  its  sombreness.  It  even  softened  the  harshness  of 
Newgate,  and  the  black,  suggestive  door,  with  the  carved 
manacles  above  it.  Close  to  this  very  door  stood  an  old, 
gray- headed,  bowed  man,  wearing  thick  boots  and  a 
countryman's  long  smock,  while  he  bore  in  front  of  him 
a  huge  basket  of  pale  primroses.  He  who  was  not 
utterly  indifferent  to  commonplace  pictures  might  have 
seen  in  this  old,  tottering  man  and  his  basket  of  early 
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flowers  a  susfgestiveness  of  the  morninsf  and  evening,  of 
life.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  asserted  that  Mr.  Hip- 
craft  saw  nothing  picturesque  in  the  primroses  and  the 
man  in  .the  smock-frock.  Indeed,  ho  would  seem  to 
have  been  so  absorbed  in  bis  thoughts  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  saw  anything.  At  an}r  rate,  he  did  not  hear,  for 
three  knocks  at  his  door  elicited  no  response  from  him. 
So  the  clerk,  who  knocked,  opened  the  door  and  spoke. 
Then  Mr.  Hipcraft  wheeled  on  his  heel,  as  on  a  pivot,  and 
mumbled  and  muttered : 

'  Oh,  ah  }'es,  umph—  what  is  it  ?' 

'  A  gentleman  wants  to  see  you,  sir.' 

«  Who  is  it  ?' 

'  Here  is  his  card,  sir.' 

The  card  that  the  clerk  kanded  to  his  master  bore  the 
inscription  '  Calvin  Velacott.'  There  was  not  even  the 
usual  prefix  of  '  Mr.,'  and  there  was  no  address — nothing 
but  the  bare  name. 

'  Who  the  devil  is  Calvin  Velacott  ?'  growled  Mr. 
Hipcraft. 

'  I  don't  know,  sir.' 

'  What  does  he  want  V 

'  I  don't  know,  sir.' 

'  Ask  him  what  his  business  is,  then/ 

'  I  have  already  done  so, and  he  won't  state  his  business. 
He  says  it  is  of  a  private  nature,  and  that  he  must  see  you.' 

*  Umph  !  Very  well,  show  him  in.  Stay  ;  what  sort 
of  a  fellow  is  he  V 

'Well,  sir,  he  ain't  a  gentleman.  He  looks  like  a 
bcgging-letter-writer  or  a  mock  parson.' 

'  Oh,  ah  !  Well,  show  him  in.  He's  a  new  client,  I 
suppose.' 
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The  clerk  retired,  and  Mr.  Hipcraft  took  his  scat  at  his 
desk,  and  became  deeply  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  a 
formidable-looking  blue  document,  so  that  when  a 
minute  later  Calvin  Vclacott  entered  the  room  the 
lawyer  did  not  sec  him— that  is,  he  affected  not  to 
sec  him,  and  Calvin  Vclacott  coughed  to  attract  his 
attention. 

'  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Hipcraft. 
'  You  are  Mr.  Calvin  Vclacott,  I  presume  ?' 

'  Calvin  Vclacott,'  answered  the  individual  correctively, 
as  though  he  thought  the  prefix  of  '  Mr.'  quite  unneces- 
sary, showing  thereby  that  he  was  humble  and  modest  at 
least,  even  though  he  might  be  '  a  begging  letter-writer 
or  a  mock  parson.' 

He  was  certainly  a  peculiar-looking  individual.  In 
stature  he  was  below  the  middle  height,  but  carried 
himself  erect,  and  there  was  something  in  his  carriage 
and  bearing  that  suggested  unusual  muscular  strength, 
although  he  was  a  little  man.  His  cheeks  and  chin 
were  clean-shaved,  but  he  wore  a  moustache,  though 
this  could  not  hide  the  firm-set  mouth  that  indicated,  by 
its  formation  and  lines,  extraordinary  determination. 
He  had  a  large,  straight  nose,  and  a  somewhat  low, 
though  square-cut  forehead.  He  was  a  little  bald,  and 
wore  blue  glasses  that  entirely  concealed  his  eyes. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  frock-coat  that  must  have  seen 
many  summers  and  winters,  while  the  seams  were  not 
without  a  certain  suggestiveness  of  blacklcad  polish. 
His  trousers,  too,  were  frayed  at  the  bottoms,  and  his 
shoes  had  patches  on  them  ;  otherwise  they  were  fairly 
good,  and  must  have  been  recently  cleaned,  for  they 
wci-3    not  even  dusty.     The  hat  that  Calvin    Vclacott 
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carried  in  his  hand  was  a  billycock  that  had  also  seen 
its  best  days.  In  addition  to  his  hat,  he  carried  a  very 
ordinary  stick,  that  might  have  cost  a  shilling,  and 
certainly  not  more  than  eighteenpence. 

Anyone  Avith  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  character, 
in  looking  at  Calvin  Velacott,  would  have  thought,  '  One 
doesn't  see  all  that  man,'  meaning  thereby  that  Calvin 
Velacott  was  a  human  riddle ;  and  you  might  make  fifty 
guesses  as  to  what  he  was  before  you  guessed  rightly. 
He  had  been  described  by  the  clerk  as  looking  like  a 
begging-letter-writer  or  a  mock  parson ;  though  it  is 
difficult  to  know  what  are  the  precise  characteristics  of 
the  begging-letter-writer  and  the  mock  parson.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  a  slight  suspicion  of  sanctimoniousness 
in  Calvin  Yelacott's  general  appearance.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  might  have  been  a  blackleg,  a  horse-stealer,  a 
card-sharper,  a  crimp,  a  tout  for  some  charitable  institu- 
tion, a  broker's  man — anything,  in  fact,  according  to 
one's  imagination,  for  imagination  goes  a  long- way  in 
such  cases.  And  there  was  a  certain  silkiness  in  his 
voice,  and  a  soupcon  of  cat-like  stealth  in  his  tread — 
that  is,  the  stealth  of  the  cat  when  it  is  after  prey.  But 
his  voice  was  pleasant  and  insinuating,  and  his  move- 
ment slow  and  calculating,  such  as  one  associates  with 
particularly  cautious  people.  Calvin  Velacott  was  not 
an  obtrusive  man,  and  yet  he  was  a  man  you  would  not 
have  passed  over  in  a  crowd.  Mr.  Hipcraft  prided  him- 
self on  being  a  fair,  if  not  a  very  good,  judge  of  character 
from  face  and  general  style,  but  had  he  spoken  honestly 
then  he  must  have  confessed  that  Calvin  Velacott  was  a 
closed  book  to  him.  The  imperturbable  face,  the  de- 
liberate manner  of  speaking,  the  soft  voice,  and  the  blue 
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spectacles  that  concealed  the  eyes  conveyed  no  more 
information  to  him  than  a  tablet  of  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics would  have  done.  This  sense  of  being  baffled, 
as  it  were,  irritated  Mr.  Hipcraft,  and  he  remarked,  in  a 
tone  that  was  far  from  suave  : 

'  I  suppose  you  want  my  professional  services  ?' 

'Well — no — not  exactly,'  replied  Calvin  Vclacott, 
pausing  between  each  word. 

This  answer  caused  the  lawyer  to  scrutinize  his 
visitor  a  little  more  keenly,  but  without  making  any 
discovery. 

'To  what,  then,  am  I  to  attribute  this  visit?'  asked 
Hipcraft  somewhat  surlily. 

'My  business  concerns  you  very  closely,'  was  the 
answer ;  '  but  if  you'll  allow  me  I'll  take  a  chair.' 

Velacott  placed  his  hat  and  stick  on  the  floor,  drew  a 
chair  up,  and  sat  down.  v 

'  Do  you  represent  any  of  my  clients  ?'  asked  Hipcraft, 
still  showing  by  his  manner  that  he  considered  himself 
to  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

'  I  cannot  say  that  I  do.  But,  not  to  keep  you  longer 
in  suspense,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  murder  case 
— I  mean  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Neilsen.' 

At  these  words  a  slight  flush  showed  itself  in  Hip- 
craft's  sallow  face,  indicating  that  the  subject  was  one 
the  mere  mention  of  which  was  capable  of  stirring  hn 
blood. 

'  Oh,  indeed !     You  knew  Mrs.  Neilsen,  then  ?' 

'  Well — I  cannot  say  that  I  knew  her.  But  I  know 
Vecquerary.' 

'  Yes  ?' 

This  with  quick  eagerness. 

13 
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'Of  course  there  is  no  doubt — at  any  rate  in  the 
minds  of  some  people— that  he  murdered  the  woman.' 

'  There  isn't  justification  for  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
and  he'll  be  hanged  to  a  certainty,'  snarled  Hipcraft. 

'I  hope  he  will,'  replied  Yelacott,  Then,  after  a 
pause,  he  added  pointedly, '  That  is,  if  he  is  really  guilty ; 
and  I  am  particularly  interested  in  proving  him  guilty— 
or  innocent.  Xow,  I  believe,  Mr.  Hipcraft,  3^011  knew  a 
great  deal  of  Yecquerary ' 

'Oh  yes;  and  I  know  him  to  be  a  thorough-paced 
blackguard  and  bully.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  he 
brutally  assaulted  me,  and  that  I  had  him  before  Jones 
at  Bow  Street  for  it.' 

'  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  what  I  was  going  to  observe 
was,  you  know  a  good  deal  about  his  connection  with 
Mrs.  Neilsen  V 

'  Yes.     He  intrigued  disgracefully  with  her.' 

'  Ah  !' 

'  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  at  her  house.' 

'Ah!'  > 

'  He  dined  at  the  Palace  with  her,  certainly  once,  if  not 
oftener,  and  he  frequently  accompanied  her  to  the 
theatre.' 

'  Ah  !  you  had  him  watched,  then  !' 

Mr.  Hipcraft  displayed  some  confusion  at  this  question, 
as  if  conscious  that  he  had  been  a  little  too  free  in  his 
admission.  Yelacott  relieved  him,  however,  by  saying 
quickly : 

'  Oh !  I  merely  asked  the  question  out  of  curiosity. 
But  I  am  not  wrong  in  supposing  that  when  his  trial 
comes  on  you  will  be  glad  if  the  jury  should  convict  'C 

'  If  he  is  guilty.     I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  sorry.' 
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'  Ah !  Just  so.  If  he  is  guilty.  Bat,  after  all,  the 
evidence  may  not  be  sufficient  to  convict  him,  although 
the  coroner's  jury  have  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder  aorainst  him.' 

'  AVhy,  good  God!  the  evidence,  while  being  circum- 
stantial, is  as  clear  as  any  case  I  have  ever  known  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  careei'.' 

'  It  seems  so,'  answered  Velacott.  '  First ' — here  ho 
held  up  his  left  hand,  with  the  fingers  spread  wide  out, 
and,  as  he  enumerated  his  subjects,  he  touched,  one  after 
another,  the  outspread  fingers  with  the  index-finger  of 
his  right  hand.  '  First,  it  is  clear  that  he  formed  an 
acquaintanceship  with  the  unfortunate  lady  while 
journeying  up  from  Manchester.  Second,  he  improved 
on  the  acquaintance,  and  visited  her  frequently,  and  took 
her  out.  Third,  his  acquaintance  with  her  was  the  cause 
of  a  serious  quarrel  between  him  and  his  wife,  owing  to 
an  anonymous  letter  that  was  sent  to  her.  Fourth, 
after  that  quarrel  he  came  up  to  London  immediate!}7'. 
Fifth,  that  very  night  he  was  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
with  her,  and  something  passed  between  them  that  in- 
duced her  to  write  and  tell  him  that  he  must  not  see  her 
again.  Then,  to  escape  him  apparently,  she  went  to 
Hastings.  By  the  way,  did  you  know  she  was  in 
Hastings  ?' 

'  No,  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea.' 

'  Well,  he  followed  her  to  Hastings.  You  didn't  know 
that  at  the  time,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  Certainly  not.' 

'  Ah,  well,  he  went  after  her.  Wrote  pleading  for  an 
interview,  and  saying  that  something  dreadful  would 
happen  if  she  did  not  meet  him.     She  did  meet  him, 
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and  the  -watchman  on  the  pier  saw  them  together,  and 
has  stated  in  evidence  that  they  appeared  to  be  quarrel- 
ling. The  same  man  saw  the  flash,  and  heard  the  report 
of  the  pistol,  and  he  saw — indistinctly,  it  is  true — but 
still  saw  the  lady  sink  down  to  the  ground.  ATecquerary 
fled,  and  by  the  side  of  the  dead  body  of  the  victim ' 

'  His  victim,'  interrupted  Mr.  Hipcraft,  with  emphasis. 

'  Very  well,  his  victim.  By  the  side  of  her  dead  body 
a  revolver  was  found  with  two  barrels  recently  discharged. 
And,  finally,  the  bullets  in  the  lady's  body  corresponded 
with  the  calibre  of  the  pistol.' 

'  I  declare,'  exclaimed  Hipcraft, '  you've  trammelled  the 
circumstances  up,  link  by  link,  with  the  clearness  and 
conciseness  of  counsel  for  the  prosecution.' 

'  Thank  you.     Now  as  to  the  motive  for  the  murder.' 

'  Ah,  there  can  be  no  vagueness  about  that,'  said  Hip- 
craft triumphantly,  and  oiling  his  hands  after  his 
manner. 

'  What  is  your  theory  with  respect  thereto  V  asked 
Velacott. 

'  Why,  that  he  wanted  to  force  himself  upon  her  again. 
She  refused  to  continue  the  acquaintance,  and  he  shot  her.' 

'  Of  course  he  must  have  gone  to  her  with  murder  in 
his  heart.  Otherwise,  why  did  he  arm  himself  with  a 
pistol  ?' 

'  Just  so.  In  my  mind,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
murder  was  deliberately  planned  in  cold  blood.  lie 
arranged  that  meeting  on  purpose  to  kill  her.' 

'  It  looks  wonderfully  like  it,'  remarked  Calvin  Vela- 
cott softly.  '  But  supposing — I  say.  supposing — that  a 
clever  counsel  should  find  a  flaw  in  the  chain,  and  the 
prisoner  should  escape  on  a  mere  doubt  ?' 
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'Oh,  nonsense ;  it's  impossible.  Where  the  deuce  is 
there  a  flaw  ?' 

'  Well,  now,  supposing — I  say  again,  supposing—it 
should  be  suggested,  and  with  a  strong  show  of  prob- 
ability, that  Mrs.  Neilsen  shot  herself,  and  that  Vecque- 
rary, fearing  he  might  be  blamed  for  it,  fled.' 

'  Tut,  ridiculous  !  absolutely  ridiculous — too  absurd,  in 
fact,  for  a  moment's  consideration  !' 

'  No,  not  quite  so  ridiculous  and  absurd  as  you  seem 
to  think.  If  Mrs.  Neilsen  could  only  be  proved  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  pistol ' 

'  Ah,  if  she  could !  But  your  "  if  "  is  a  potent  factor  in 
the  calculation.' 

'  I  grant  it.  But  there  is  yet  another  theory.  If  avo 
could  imagine  that  Vecquerary  had  a  very  bitter  and 
relentless  enemy,  a  man  who  hated  him  with  the 
malignancy  of— Avhat  shall  Ave  say  ? — a  devil,  would  it  bo 
an  outrage  on  common-sense  to  think  that  that  enemy 
might  have  employed  some  unscrupulous  knave  to 
shadow  Vecquerary,  Avho  having  learned  by  some  mys- 
terious means  or  other  that  the  ill-starred  pair  had  an 
assignation,  tracked  them  to  the  rendezvous,  and  there 
shot  the  woman  from  some  place  of  concealment  in  order 
that  Vecquerary  might  be  ruined  by  being  accused  of  the 
murder  ?' 

Mr.  Hipcraft  broke  into  derisive  laughter  at  this,  and 
he  exclaimed : 

'  Well,  upon  my  word,  I  have  never  heard  anything  more 
absurd  in  my  life.  But  Avhat  does  this  discussion  point  to? 
Who  are  you,  and  Avhat  is  your  interest  in  the  matter  ?' 

'  My  interest  is  money,'  ansAvered  Calvin  Velacott 
bluntly. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MR.   RICHARD  HIPCRAFT  HAS  A  SOMEWHAT  UNFLATTERING 
OPINION    OF   HIMSELF. 

PR.  HIPCRAFT  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  strange 
visitor  as  he  thus  expressed  himself.  But 
his  gaze  was  the  gaze  of  one  who  was  puzzled 
as  well  as  annoyed,  and  unquestionably 
Hipcraft  was  puzzled,  clever  as  he  believed  him- 
self to  be ;  and  he  was  annoyed  because  he  was  puzzled. 
'  I  wish/  he  said  tartly,  '  you  would  be  a  little  more 
explicit  and  a  little  less  involved ;  as,  in  fact,  you  must 
be  if  you  wish  me  to  give  you  any  more  of  my  valuable 
time.' 

Yelacott  smiled  for  the  first  time  during  the  interview, 
but  his  smile  was  as  much  a  riddle  as  he  himself  appeared 
to  be,  for  it  was  difficult  to  say  if  it  was  a  smile  of  deri- 
sion, triumph,  or  pleasure. 

'  I  am  soriy,  I  am  sure,  that  I  have  intruded  on  your 
valuable  time.'  There  was  just  a  touch  of  irony  in  this. 
'  But  now  we  will  come  to  the  point.  Now,  I  happen  to 
know  that  you  mortally  hate  and  detest  this  man  Vec- 
querary.  Never  mind  how  I  got  to  know  it,  but  I  do 
know  it/ 
<  Well  V 
'And  that  bsing  so,  and  as  you  in  your  own  mind  are 
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convinced  of  his  guilt,  you  would  not  like  hini  to  escape 
by  a  mere  fluke.' 

'  Oh,  there's  no  fear  of  him  escaping.  The  evidence  is 
such  that  it  will  convince  the  most  wooden-headed  jury 
that  could  possibly  be  got  together.' 

'  It  may — and  it  may  not.  At  any  rate,  I  can  tell  you 
for  a  certainty  that  the  theory  I  have  mentioned  will  be 
set  up  by  the  defence.' 

'  How  do  you  know  that  ?'  asked  Hipcraft  very  quickly. 

'  I  have  learned  it  because  I  am  much  interested  in 
this  case.  But  what  I  am  coming  to  is  this  :  if  I  could 
put  into  your  hands — of  course,  in  the  strictest  confi- 
dence, and  with  a  solemn  engagement  from  you  that  you 
would  not  disclose  the  source  of  your  information — a 
certain  document,  or  letter,  placing  Vecquerary's  guilt 
absolutely  beyond  cavil,  what  would  you  give  me  ?' 

The  lines  on  Mr.  Hipcraft 's  face  softened  with  that  un- 
pleasant grin  of  his  which  did  duty  for  a  smile  whenever 
he  felt  pleased  with  himself.  It  seemed  to  him  now  that 
the  mask  had  fallen  off  his  visitor,  and  he  was  no  longer  the 
slightest  little  bit  of  a  riddle,  but  stood  revealed  a  shallow 
trickster,  a  blackmailer,  a  humbug.  But  Mr.  Hipcraft 
was  far  too  clever — in  his  own  estimation — to  make  an 
enemy  of  a  possible  tool,  and  he  asked  pointedly : 

'  Have  you  got  such  a  document  V 

'  That  is  the  Scotch  way  of  answering  a  question,  by 
asking  another,  and  it  is  a  most  obj  ectionable  way.  It 
almost  invariably  argues  a  suspicious  mind.  My  ques- 
tion requires  a  different  answer  from  that.' 

Hipcraft  was  not  quite  pleased  with  this  little  repri- 
mand. It  wounded  somewhat  his  amour  propre,  and 
he  said,  with  a  certain  piquancy  of  tone : 
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' 1  should  want  to  Lave  very  good  evidence  that  you 
possessed  such  a  letter  before  I  began  to  bargain  with 
you.' 

1  Excuse  me,'  said  Velacott,  as  he  reached  across  the 
desk,  took  a  sheet  of  paper  from  the  paper-box,  a  pen 
from  the  inkstand,  and  deliberately  wrote  the  following : 

'I,  Calvin  Velacott,  hereby  undertake  to  supply 
Richard  Hipcraft,  Esq.,  solicitor,  with  documentary 
evidence  of  the  kind  he  requires  on  condition  that  he 
gives  me  twenty  pounds.' 

'  There,  will  that  convince  you  ?' 

Hipcraft  read  what  had  been  written ;  then  turned  up 
his  nose  scornfully. 

'  I  don't  see  that  that  is  of  much  use.' 

'  It  is  of  no  use  except,  perhaps,  to  convince  you  that 
I  have  what  you  want.' 

'  I  don't  know  that  it  does  even  that.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Velacott,  with  a  display  for  the  first 
time  of  rritability.  '  We  can't  trade ;'  and  he  put  the 
paper  in  his  pocket.  He  rose,  picked  up  his  hat  and 
stick,  and,  with  a  brusque  '  I'll  say  good-day  to  you,' 
turned  towards  the  door. 

'  Stay,'  came  from  Hipcraft. 

Velacott  turned,  and  on  his  face  was  an  expression 
that  seemed  to  say  plainly :  '  I  thought,  old  man,  you 
would  take  the  bait.' 

'  Well,  are  you  prepared  to  make  an  offer  ?'  ho  asked. 

'Is  that  your  sole  object  in  coming  here?'  queried 
the  lawyer. 

'  Surely  my  object  is  plain  enough,'  was  the  somewhat 
equivocal  answer. 
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This  answer  would  not  perhaps  have  misled  Hipcraft 
if  he  had  not  had  Vecquerary  on  the  brain.  But  as  it 
was,  he  scrutinized  his  visitor  keenly  from  his  head  to 
his  shoes,  and  he  wished  to  himself  that  those  blue 
spectacles  had  been  away,  for  the  most  telling  feature — 
the  eyes — were  hidden;  and  tho  eyes  are  capable  o 
betraying  much. 

'  Well,  I'll  undertake  to  givo  you  the  twenty  pounds 
on  your  providing  me  with  such  a  document  as  you 
speak  of.' 

'  Done !'  said  Velacott,  as  he  once  more  sat  down. 

'  In  fact,'  continued  Hipcraft,  '  I  consider  that  in  the 
interests  of  justice  you  are  bound,  if  you  have  such  a 
paper  in  your  possession,  to  give  it  up ;  and  I  as  a 
representative  of  the  law  am  equally  bound  to  bring  it 
under  tho  notice  of  the  proper  authorities.' 

'Just  so,'  remarked  Velacott,  with  a  soupcon  of  a 
sneer ;  '  I  don't  care  what  you  do,  but  what  /  want  is 
money.' 

'  Ah,  I  thought  you  were  a  blackmailer  by  your  very 
appearance,'  said  Hipcraft,  unable  longer  to  conceal  his 
feelings. 

'  Really !'  exclaimed  Calvin  Velacott,  with  a  laugh. 
'  Well,  now,  I  thought  I  had  quite  a  respectable,  almost 
clerical  look,  and  that  I  could  pass  muster  as  being  square' 

'  Umph,  the  devil  takes  on  many  guises,'  remarked 
tho  law}'cr. 

'  He  docs,'  said  Velacott,  with  great  point.  '  But  don't 
let  us  waste  any  more  time.  Just  give  me  half  a  dozen 
lines  to  the  effect  that  you  will  pay  me  the  twenty 
pounds  providing  I  bring  the  document  in  question,  for 
I  haven't  it  here.' 
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Hipcraft  hesitated.  He  was  not  wanting  in  the 
lawyer's  caution  and  suspicion.  But  suddenly  he  seized 
a  pen  and  wrote  this : 

'  Calvin  Velacott,  an  adventurer,  and,  as  he  confesses 
himself,  a  blackmailer,  has  offered  to  sell  me  certain 
evidence  of  an  important  character  in  connection  with  a 
certain  criminal  case;  and  on  condition  that  he  does 
famish  me  with  such  evidence,  I  hereby  pledge  myself 
to  pay  him  twenty  pounds.  I  do  this  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  justice. 

'  Richard  Hipcraft,  Solicitor, 
'  Old  Bailey.' 

He  turned  this  document  down  on  the  blotting-pad 
to  dry  it ;  then  read  it  over  again,  and  handed  it  to  his 
visitor,  with  the  remark  : 

'  There,  I  think  that  will  meet  the  case.' 
And  as  he  did  and  said  this  his  sallow  face  was  a 
perfect  study  in  its  look  of  cunning  self-consciousness, 
which  seemed  to  say :  '  Aha,  my  boy,  that  licks  j^ou ! 
You  can't  get  over  a  lawyer.  He's  far  too  smart  for 
you.  And  the  wording  of  that  undertaking  will  prevent 
you  showing  it  to  anyone  else.' 

Mr.  Hipcraft  expected  some  outburst  of  indignation 
from  his  visitor  at  the  words  '  adventurer '  and  '  black- 
mailer.' Therefore,  he  was  somewhat  astonished  and 
even  disappointed  when  Yelacott  read  it  over,  smiled, 
folded  the  paper  up,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  with  a 
quiet  and  grateful  '  Thank  you.'  Then  he  rose,  once 
more  picked  up  his  hat  and  stick,  and  said  : 
'  I  think  we  understand  each  other  now.' 
'  Yes,  I  think  we  do,'  answered  Hipcraft  caustically. 
•  When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?' 
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'  Oh,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.' 

'  By  the  way,  do  you  belong  to  London  ?' 

'  No.' 

'  Where  do  you  come  from,  then  ?' 

'  Manchester.     But,  excuse  me,  I  must  go.' 

And  without  another  word  Calvin  Velacott  opened  the 
door  and  disappeared. 

For  some  two  or  three  minutes  Mr.  Hipcraft  sat  stock 
still,  save  that  he  chewed  his  pen  as  usual,  while  bis 
left  hand  rested  extended  on  his  desk.  That  one  word 
'  Manchester  '  was  ringing  in  his  ears.  It  suggested  many 
things  to  him,  and  it  suddenly  suggested  that  it  was 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  something  was 
wronof — that  he  was  bein^  tricked.  This  caused  him  to 
bring  his  hand  heavily  down  on  the  bell,  and  a  clerk 
appeared  like  a  jack-in-the-box,  for  he  knew  that  when 
tbe  governor  struck  bis  bell  that  way  '  his  monkey  was 
up.' 

'Look  here,  go  after  that  fellow  who  has  just  gone 
out  as  hard  as  you  can,  and  bring  him  back.  Say  I 
omitted  to  tell  him  something.' 

The  clerk  disappeared.  He  was  absent  ten  minutes 
or  so.  Then  be  came  into  his  master's  presence  again 
panting  like  a  coursed  hare. 

'  I  couldn't  see  him  anywhere,  sir,'  he  gasped.  '  I've 
been  both  up  and  down  the  street.' 

Mr.  Richard  Hipcraft  growled  something  naughty  as 
the  clerk  beat  a  retreat,  and  as  Mr.  Richard  Hipcraft 
once  more  took  up  his  position  at  the  window,  chewing 
his  pen  harder  than  ever,  be  felt  ill  at  ease,  and  he 
thought  that  for  once  in  his  life,  at  any  rate,  he  had 
been  a  fool. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

EXPLAINS  A  GOOD   DEAL. 

N  no  part  of  the  kingdom  did  the  'Hastings 
Tragedy,'  as  it  came  to  be  called,  cause 
more  excitement  and  astonishment  than  in 
Manchester.  This,  of  course,  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  The  firm  of  Vecquerary  and  Sons 
was  well  known  in  Manchester,  and  more  or  less  all  over 
Lancashire.  To  many  scores  of  people  Josiah  Vecquerary 
was  an  intimate  acquaintance,  and  to  scores  of  others  he 
was  familiar  by  sight.  To  every  one  of  these  people  the 
news  came  as  a  great  shock,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  without  exception  they  all  believed  him  guilty. 
Even  those  who  regarded  him  with  genuine  friendship 
could  not  avoid  coming  to  that  conclusion,  however  pain- 
ful it  might  be  to  them ;  for  although  he  was  untried, 
the  evidence  against  him  seemed  conclusive.  In  fact, 
there  were  men  who  would  have  got  quite  angry  with 
anyone  who  ventured  to  suggest  doubt  as  to  the  prisoner's 
guilt.  Not  from  any  personal  feeling  that  they  enter- 
tained against  Vecquerary,  but  because  the  prima  facie 
evidence  seemed  to  them  so  perfectly  clear  that  it  was  an 
insult  to  intelligence  to  question  it.  The  more  charitably- 
disposed  were  not  disinclined  to  admit  the  possibility 
that  when  Josiah  shot  the  poor  lady  he  was  labouring 
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under  such  mental  excitement  as  to  be  in  a  large 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  irresponsible  for  his  act.  But 
beyond  this  they  would  not  go. 

To  Mr.  Vecquerary's  relatives  and  friends  the  tragedy 
was  a  source  of  the  keenest  grief  and  suffering.  And  to 
none  more  so  than  to  the  unfortunate  man's  wife.  She 
had  during  the  whole  of  her  married  life  regarded  him 
with  a  sort  of  silent  hero-worship.  For  though  at  times 
she  had  felt  herself  neglected,  she  nevertheless  was 
proud  of  his  popularity  and  of  the  attention  that  was 
paid  to  him.  And  when  she  heard  men  and  women 
praise  him,  it  begot  in  her  a  sense  of  pride  that  she  was 
in  a  position  to  legally  say,  '  Ah,  he  is  mine — my  hus- 
band.' If,  therefore,  her  married  life  had  had  shadows, 
it  had  certainly  not  been  without  sunshine,  and  it  was 
only  when  her  jealousy  was  aroused,  and  when  she  was 
driven  almost  to  distraction  by  that  infamous  letter  of 
Hipcraft's,  that  the  sunshine  entirely  faded  away,  and 
only  heavy,  dark  shadows  environed  her. 

After  that  terrible  quarrel,  when  she  had  accused  her 
husband  of  striking  her,  she  had  suffered  exquisite  agony 
of  mind ;  for,  indeed,  she  realized  to  the  fullest  the  truth 
of  the  poet's  lines  : 

'  And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain.' 

And  the  love  she  bore  him  rather  tended  to  intensify  the 
bitterness  she  experienced  in  considering  herself  neg- 
lected and  ill-treated.  But  when  the  news  came 
through  to  Manchester  that  her  husband  had  been 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  shot  Mrs.  Neilsen  at 
Hastings,  it  proved  the  culminating  point  in  her  grief, 
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and  so  violent  was  the  shock  in  her  case  that  it  threw 
her  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  brain-fever  set  in.  The 
effect  on  Alfred  Yecquerary,  although  it  did  not  display 
itself  in  the  same  way  as  on  his  sister-in-law,  was  scarcely- 
less  severe.  He  had  always  looked  up  to  his  brother 
with  the  greatest  possible  respect  and  regard.  He  had 
ever  been  deferential  to  his  brother,  and  was  content  to 
play  second  fiddle  in  every  way,  believing  Josiah  to  be 
his  superior  in  business  capacity  and  in  general  ability, 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  that  he  loved  his  brother  as  he 
did,  Alfred  could  not  believe  him  guiltless  without  doing 
outrage  to  his  own  common-sense,  until  that  eventful 
interview  with  Oriel  Yerecourt  at  Hastings. 

It  certainly  was  remarkable  that,  out  of  Josiah  Yecque- 
rary's  very  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  Verecourt 
was  the  only  one  who  believed  him  innocent.  If  this 
belief  was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  phenomenon, 
it  was  also  proof  that  Yerecourt  possessed  an  original 
mind. 

To  those  who  make  human  nature  a  study,  even  in  a 
casual  way,  it  must  ever  be  a  source  of  wonderment  that 
there  should  be  such  a  striking  resemblance  between 
human  beings  and  the  mild-eyed  sheep.  If  one  sheep  in 
a  flock  baas  and  bleats,  all  the  rest  will  baa  and  bleat ; 
and  if  one  rushes  through  a  gap  in  a  hedge  or  through 
an  open  gateway,  do  not  the  others  follow  in  a  blind, 
unreasoning  yielding  to  an  impulse  to  do  what  the 
leader  has  done?  And  so  it  is  with  human  beings. 
Raise  but  a  Shibboleth,  and  the  mob  sways  this  way  or 
that  way,  according  to  its  leader.  Point  but  the  finger 
of  scorn  at  some  unfortunate  individual,  and  will  not 
the  mob  howl  and  yell,  cry  '  Stone  him  !'  and  the  sinner 
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is  stoned  ? — make  but  an  insinuation  against  a  woman's 
honesty,  and  instantly  there  goes  up  a  wail  of  horror 
from  the  flock  of  human  sheep,  not  because  in  the 
abstract  they  are  pitiless,  but  because  in  the  concrete 
they  are  stupid.  Now,  the  man  who  has  the  courage  to 
take  up  cudgels  on  behalf  of  one  condemned  by  the 
vox  populi  is  a  bold  man  indeed,  and  he  is  no  less  bold 
who  dares  to  oppose  his  opinions  to  the  general  verdict. 
Such  a  man,  in  fact,  must  be  gifted  with  faculties  alto- 
gether out  of  the  common.  He  must  be  an  original 
thinker,  and  capable  of  reasoning  a  "priori,  and  of 
subjecting  things  as  they  ceme  before  him  to  a  very 
critical  process  of  logical  analysis.  What  other  men 
are  content  to  slur  over  he  will  examine  with  con- 
scientious care,  and  Avhat  are  insignificant  minutiae  to 
others  will  possess  for  him  a  value  that  cannot  be  lightly 
ignored.  Such  a  man  as  is  here  depicted  is  certainly 
uncommon,  and  is  constituted  to  become  a  leader  of  men, 
and  such  a  man  was  Oriel  Yerecourt. 

The  strange  and  extraordinary  theory  that  Verecourt 
held  with  regard  to  the  murder  was  the  result  of  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  motives,  that  is,  the 
motives  which  prompt  men  to  do  certain  things.  He 
did  not  believe  that  his  friend  had  any  motive  in  killing 
the  woman  he  loved ;  and  he  did  believe  that  Hipcraft 
was  so  relentless  in  his  hatred  of  a  person  who  had  done 
him  a  real  or  fancied  wrong  that  he  was  quite  capable 
of  charging  his  enemy  with  a  crime  he  had  never  com- 
mitted. Possibly,  had  Mr.  Yerecourt  given  expression 
to  this  theory  publicly  he  would  have  been  subjected  to 
very  strong  ridicule,  and  few,  very  few,  people — probably 
no  one — would  have  shared  his  views.     But  in  expressing 
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his  ideas  to  the  brother  of  the  accused  man  it  was  but 
natural  they  should  be  eagerly  entertained. 

Alfred  Vecquerary's  perception  being  keenly  quickened 
by  love  and  anxiety  for  his  unfortunate  brother,  ho 
eagerly  clutched  at  the  suggested  possibility  of  Josiah's 
entire  innocence  as  shadowed  forth  by  Verecourt.  And 
he  felt  that  it  was  only  compatible  with  fraternal  duty 
and  regard  to  take  every  means  in  his  power  to  prove 
the  theory  right  or  wrong.  To  this  end,  when  he  arrived 
back  in  Manchester,  he  called  upon  Farabin  Leedio 
Tindal.  Of  course,  the  reader  will  ask  who  Farabin 
Leedie  Tindal  was,  and  he  shall  be  informed. 

Mr.  Tindal  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  man,  and  had 
led  an  adventurous  life.  He  had  started  on  his  career 
as  an  actor,  a  calling  his  father  had  followed  before  him. 
But  after  some  years  on  the  stage  young  Tindal,  who 
was  of  an  adventurous  turn  of  mind,  joined  the  foreign 
legion  that  went  out  to  help  Garibaldi,  who  was  then 
struggling  to  free  Italy.  Tindal  saw  some  very  stirring 
times,  and  was  twice  wounded,  on  the  second  occasion 
so  severely  as  to  be  unfitted  for  further  military  service. 
He  next  turned  his  attention  to  journalism,  and 
wandered  the  wide  world  over  as  a  correspondent,  and 
during  this  time  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  remark- 
able ability,  not  only  in  acquiring  information,  but  in 
unravelling  apparent  mysteries.  This  brought  him  into 
such  notice  that  he  received  several  Government  com- 
missions of  a  very  delicate  and  intricate  character.  In 
canning  these  out  tact  and  skill  of  no  ordinary  kind 
were  required,  for  the  slightest  blunder  might  have 
cost  him  his  life  as  well  as  involved  his  employers  in 
difficulties   of    a    complicated    nature.      However,  Mr. 
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Tindal  made  no  blunders,  but  proved  that  lie  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  qualities  that  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  diplomatist,  no  less  than  to  the  clever 
detective. 

Getting  tired  at  last  of  a  roving  life,  Mr.  Tindal  married 
and  settled  down  in  his  native  town  of  Manchester, 
where  he  adopted  the  calling  of  a  detective.  He  would 
not,  however,  have  anything  to  do  with  cases  of  a  paltry 
character.  He  was  ambitious.  He  aimed  at  being 
superior  to  his  fellows.  What  delighted  him  most 
were  cases  so  complicated  and  intricate  as  to  baffle 
ordinary  minds.  It  will  bo  remembered  that  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  the  American  author,  maintained  that  no 
man  could  invent  a  cipher  that  could  not  be  readily 
deciphered  by  someone  else ;  and  Poe  himself  proved  a 
master  in  the  art  of  discovering  what  were  supposed  to 
be  locked  secrets.  So  in  his  way  did  Mr.  Tindal  aver 
that  there  was  no  human  riddle  that  could  not  be  solved 
with  comparative  ease  if  the  proper  mind  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  And  that  he  possessed  this  mind  he 
evidenced  by  the  success  which  attended  his  efforts  in 
cases  that  had  set  the  ordinary  inquirers  at  defiance. 
It  was  said  of  Mr.  Tindal  that  his  ingenuity,  his  tact, 
and  his  resources  were  unrivalled,  and  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  outwit  him.  His  reputation  under  these 
circumstances  was  very  high,  and  his  services  were  in 
constant  demand. 

When  Oriel  Verecourt  propounded  his  theory  to 
Alfred  Vecquerary  in  Hastings,  he  said  that  '  Human 
brain  never  conceived  a  plot  yet  that  another  human 
brain  could  not  be  found  to  unravel.'  This  was  not, 
of  course,  altogether  an    original  remark,  but  it  wa.s 
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sufficiently  original  to  set  young  Vecquerary  pondering 
deeply,  and  as  he  journeyed  homeward  he  began  to 
wonder  whom  he  could  get  to  take  the  case  up,  until 
suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  Farabin  Tindal  was 
the  very  man  if  he  could  be  induced  to  lend  his  aid. 

Vecquerary  not  only  knew  Tindal  well  by  repute,  but 
he  had  a  slight  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  so  that 
he  experienced  no  difficulty  in  securing  an  interview. 
Mr.  Tindal  listened  patiently  to  the  story.  He  had,  of 
course,  in  common  with  the  general  public,  heard  of  tho 
murder,  and  he  frankly  confessed  to  his  visitor  that  on 
the  first  blush  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  evidence 
against  the  accused  man  was  very  clear  and  conclusive. 
But  his  interest  was  awakened  as  young  Vecquerary 
told  him  the  theory  that  had  been  propounded  by  Oriel 
Verecourt.  When  he  had  finished  he  asked  Tindal  his 
opinion. 

'  At  present  I  cannot  give  it,'  said  Tindal.  '  It  is  a 
matter  that  wants  a  good  deal  of  thinking  over.  But  I 
will  go  the  length  of  saying  that  my  knowledge  of  men 
and  of  the  worst  side  of  human  nature  leads  me  to 
believe  that  such  a  thing  as  your  friend  suggests  is  by 
no  means  so  wild  a  theory  as  some  people  might  suppose. 
I  do  not  knowKichard  Hipcraft  personally,  never  having 
met  him ;  but  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  him,  and 
I  am  aware  that  he  bears  the  character  of  being  a 
phenomenally  vindictive  man.' 

Alfred  drew  hope  from  these  words,  coming  from  such 
an  authority ;  but,  though  he  held  out  large  pecuniary 
inducement  to  Tindal  to  take  the  matter  up,  Tindal 
would  give  no  definite  answer  then.  He  said  he  wanted 
a  clear  day,  at  least,  to  think  over  it.    This  caution  was, 
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only  in  accord  with  the  inborn  diplomacy  of  the  man. 
He  would  decide  on  nothing  until  he  had  thoroughly 
thrashed  the  subject  out  in  his  own  mind,  The  following 
day  Alfred  received  a  laconic  note  from  Tindal.  It- 
contained  only  this  line  : 

'  I  will  take  the  case  up.     Please  call  on  mo.' 

In  accordance  with  the  request  Alfred  Avent,  and 
Tindal  made  the  most  minute  inquiries  about  Josiah 
Vecquorary's  habits.  Alfred  told  him  everything  he 
could,  including  the  story  of  the  anonymous  letter  that 
had  come  from  London  to  Mrs.  Vecquerary,  and  had  led 
to  that  terrible  scene  between  her  and  her  husband. 
Tindal  considered  it  important  that  that  letter  should 
be  in  his  hands,  and,  fortunately,  Alfred  was  able  to 
secure  it. 

'  What  we  have  got  to  do  now/  said  Tindal,  when  he 
had  read  the  letter,  '  is  to  find  out  who  wrote  this.  It 
is  a  shameful  letter,  and  the  writer  is  a  poltroon  and  a 
knave.  It  breathes  animosity  in  every  word,  and  the 
man  who  could  write  it — for  it  is  written  by  a  man — 
might  be  capable  of ' 

Tindal  paused,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  finish 
what  he  was  going  to  say,  so  Alfred  asked  : 

'  Might  be  capable  of  what  V 

'  Of  anything,'  was  the  guarded  answer. 

As  Tindal  did  not  seem  inclined  to  discuss  the  matter 
any  further  just  then,  Alfred  took  his  departure,  and  a 
few  days  later  Mr.  Tindal  journeyed  up  to  London.  He 
was  absent  three  days ;  then  he  returned  and  sent  for  his 
client. 

'  I  have  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Richard  Hipcraft,' 

he  said, 

i  4,   .9. 
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'  Yes.' 

'  It  was  he  who  wrote  the  anonymous  letter  to  Mrs. 
Vecquerary.' 

'Did  he  tell  you  that?' 

'  Oh  dear  no/  answered  Tindal,  with  a  self-satisfied 
smile. 

'  How  did  you  find  it  out,  then  V 

'He  gave  me  a  specimen  of  his  handwriting.  You 
can  read  it  and  compare  it  with  the  letter.  You  will  find 
the  writing  is  exactly  the  same.' 

As  he  spoke  he  laid  a  sheet  of  paper  before  Alfred,  and 
on  the  paper  was  written  : 

'  Calvin  Velacott,  an  adventurer,  and,  as  he  confesses 
himself,  a  blackmailer,  has  offered  to  sell  me  certain 
evidence  of  an  important  character  in  connection  with  a 
certain  criminal  case ;  and  on  condition  that  he  does 
furnish  me  with  such  evidence,  I  hereby  pledge  myself 
to  pay  him  twenty  pounds.  I  do  this  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  justice. 

'  Richard  Hipcraft,  Solicitor, 
'  Old  Bailey.' 

Alfred  Vecquerary  read  this  over,  and  was  puzzled,  as 
well  he  might  be. 

'  Who  is  Calvin  Velacott,  the  adventurer  and  black- 
mailer ?'  he  asked. 

'  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  such  a  person,'  answered 
Tindal,  as  he  blew  the  smoke  from  a  cigarette,  and 
watched  it  disperse  in  a  filmy  cloud.  '  I  assumed  that 
character  for  the  nonce,  for  I  knew  that  the  crafty  old 
fox  Hipcraft  could  only  b§  circumvented  by  craft.    But 
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though  I  have  proved  that  his  was  the  cowardly  hand 
that  penned  the  anonymous  letter  to  Mrs.  Vecquerary. 
there  is  not  a  doubt  that  he  is  quite  innocent  of  any 
participation  in  the  murder,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly.' 

These  words  fell  heavily  on  Alfred.  Coming  from  such 
an  authority,  they  crushed  his  hopes,  and  seemed  to  knell 
his  brother's  doom. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

PRIDE  IS  HUMBLED  AND  SORROW   REIGNS. 

:  HEN  Miss  Muriel  Woolsey  returned  to  London 
after  the  last  sad  and  solemn  rites  had  been 
performed  over  the  remains  of  poor  Mrs. 
Neilsen,  she  felt  so  utterly  cast  down  that  not 
even  the  presence  of  her  lover  could  raise  her 
spirits.  Between  her  and  her  aunt  there  had  existed 
the  most  perfect  bond  of  affection.  The  reader  has 
already  been  informed  that  there  was  really  no  blood 
relationship  between  Mrs.  Neilsen  and  Muriel ;  but  the 
girl  was  not  aware  of  that,  and  never  having  known  her 
parents,  she  looked  upon  her  guardian  almost  as  her 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Neilsen  had,  indeed,  played  the  part  of 
a  mother  to  her.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Muriel  should  feel  her  loss  with  an  anguish  that 
refused  for  the  time  to  be  assuaged.  Nor  was  it  un- 
natural  that  she  should  cherish  feelings  of  resentment 
and  bitterness  against  Vecquerary,  whom  she  regarded 
as  her  aunt's  murderer.  Verecourfc  tried  hard  to  change 
her  feelings  in  this  respect,  but  his  efforts  were  of  no 
avail.  In  fact,  he  only  raised  her  anger,  and  she  went  so 
far  as  to  tell  him  that  she  wanted  nothing  more  to  do 
with  a  man  who  could  '  champion  the  slayer  of  her  aunt.' 
It  is  almost  needless,  perhaps,  to  say  that  Verecourt 
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did  not  allow  himself  to  be  affected  by  this.  He  made 
every  allowance  for  the  poor  girl's  distress  of  mind,  and 
certainly  did  not  expect  to  bring  her  all  at  once  to  his 
way  of  thinking.  And  so,  for  the  time  being,  he  allowed 
the  subject  to  drop,  and  assured  her  of  his  love  and 
devotion  under  all  circumstances. 

The  house  in  which  she  had  spent  so  many  happy 
years  of  her  life  was  so  distasteful  to  her  that  she  vowed 
she  would  not  remain  long  in  it,  for  henceforth  it  would, 
so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  be  fraught  with  the  most 
painful  associations.  Everything  in  it  would  serve  to 
remind  her  of  the  dear  woman  whose  cruel  death  had 
deprived  her  of  a  loving  friend  and  tender  guardian. 
As  regards  pecuniary  matters,  Muriel  was  well  provided 
for,  as  Mrs.  Neilsen's  fortune  reverted  to  her ;  and  by  her 
will  the  unfortunate  lady  left  everything  that  she  died 
possessed  of  to  the  girl.  But,  besides  that,  she  knew  that 
when  a  suitable  time  had  elapsed  she  could  become  the 
wife  of  Oriel  Verecourt,  and  thus  her  future  would  be 
secured.  But,  of  course,  in  those  early  days  of  her  dire 
distress  and  heavy  sorrow  she  had  no  thought  of  any- 
thing concerning  herself,  and  certainly  not  of  marriage. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  her  life  was  darkened  for 
evermore,  and  that  nothing  henceforth  could  give  her 
joy.  She  had  yet  to  learn,  however,  how  time  can 
soften  the  most  poignant  sorrow,  and  heal  the  heart- 
wounds  that  the  loss  of  dear  ones  makes. 

Muriel  had  always  looked  upon  her  supposed  aunt  as  a 
widow,  and  she  had  ever  been  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of 
Mrs.  Neilsen's  history.  This  ignorance  was  now  to  be 
enlightened  in  an  unexpected  way 

She  had  been  back  about  a  week  when  an  old,  gray- 
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headed  gentleman  drove  up  in  a  cab.  He  was  a  man 
who  seemed  to  have  been  cast  in  a  patrician  mould.  He 
had  a  commanding  presence  and  a  certain  haughtiness  in 
the  expression  of  his  face.  But  he  was  old  now  and 
bowed,  and  his  silver  hair  and  snow-white  beard  gave 
him  somewhat  of  a  patriarchal  appearance.  He  sent  up 
his  card  to  Muriel,  and  on  the  card  was  : 

Mr.  Leslie  Melville. 

When  Muriel  came  to  him  in  the  drawing-room  he 
scrutinized  her  keenly  through  his  gold- rimmed  glasses, 
and  then  said,  with  a  certain  roughness  in  his  manner 
and  tone : 

'  You  are  Miss  Woolsey,  I  believe  V 

'  I  am,'  answered  Muriel  sharply,  for  she  was  not  in- 
different to  the  harsh  way  in  which  he  spoke. 

'  I  understand  that  you  have  lived  for  a  long  time  with 
the  late  Mrs.  Neilsen  ?'  he  remarked. 

'Yes.     She  was  my  aunt.' 

'  No.     She  was  not  your  aunt.' 

'  Sir !' 

'  I  repeat  she  was  not  your  aunt — no  relation,  in  fact. 
And  it  may  surprise  you  to  hear  that  her  name  was  not 
Neilsen.' 

Mr.  Melville  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  some 
emotion  now,  and  he  drew  out  a  silk  handkerchief  to 
wipe  his  eyes. 

'  It  does  not  surprise  me,'  answered  Muriel,  finding  a 
difficulty  in  keeping  her  voice  steady.  '  For  when  the 
funeral  arrangements  were  made,  my  dear  aunt's  solicitor 
— 1  shall  call  her  aunt  in  spite  of  what  you  say — came 
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down  to  Hastings  to  superintend  the  arrangements,  and 
he  told  me  her  name  was  Tortolini,  and  in  that  name  she 
was  buried.' 

Here  Muriel  lost  control  of  herself,  and  burst  into 
weeping. 

The  old  gentleman's  sternness  relaxed  somewhat  at 
this,  though  after  a  pause  he  said  with  warmth  and 
anger : 

'  Yes,  Tortclini  was  her  name.  She  derived  that  name 
from  the  worthless  scoundrel  with  whom  she  disgraced 
herself  and  her  family.' 

To  hear  her  aunt  thus  spoken  of  naturally  made  Muriel 
angry,  and  she  exclaimed  with  warmth  : 

'  You  have  no  right  to  speak  that  way  against  people 
who  are  dead.' 

'One  of  them  only  is  dead,'  answered  Mr.  Melville. 
'  Tortolini  still  lives.' 

'  It's  false,'  cried  Muriel  almost  passionately.  '  Mrs. 
Tortolini  was  a  widow.' 

'  You  are  wrong,  my  dear  young  lady ;  and  if  she  told 
3'ou  so  she  deceived  you,  as,  I  am  pained  to  say  it,  she 
deceived  her  family.' 

These  words  almost  deprived  Muriel  of  the  power  of 
speech  ;  but  she  did  manage  to  gasp,  as  it  were  : 

'  Tell  me,  sir,  who  are  you  ?' 

'  I  am  the  father  of  the  wretched  woman  whoso  un- 
timely end  has  been  brought  about  by  her  own  wilfulness 
and  deception.' 

Mr.  Melville  was  so  overcome  that  he  sobbed  audibhy, 
showing  that  his  words  belied  his  heart,  and  that  he 
cherished  an  affectionate  regard  for  his  dead  and  gone 
daughter. 
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'  Although  you  are  her  father,'  returned  Muriel  with 
spirit  and  energy,  '  you  must  not  speak  disrespectfully  of 
your  daughter  in  my  presence.  To  me  she  was  every- 
thing, and  was  good,  noble,  pure,  and  truthful.  She  stood 
in  the  light  of  a  mother  to  me,  and  her  loss  crushes  me 
with  a  wordless  sorrow.  Therefore,  if  you  are  a  gentle- 
man, spare  my  feelings  by  not  saying  a  word  against  her 
in  my  hearing.' 

Mr.  Melville's  manner  underwent  a  change  at  these 
words.  The  anger  and  pride  faded  from  his  face.  He- 
had  been  trying  to  cheat  himself  into  a  belief  that  his 
heart  was  justly  hardened  against  his  unfortunate 
daughter;  but  Muriel  had  softened  him,  and  he  was  a 
humbled  and  sorrowful  old  man  now. 

'  It  is  noble  of  you  to  speak  of  my  dear  child  in  that 
way,'  he  faltered, '  and  you  teach  me  a  lesson.  But  she 
was  my  favourite  daughter.  I  doted  on  her,  and  she 
deceived  me.  For  years  my  heart  has  yearned  for  her, 
but  my  pride  was  stubborn.  It  would  not  break ;  but  it 
is  broken  now — broken  now,  when  her  dear  face  is  hidden 
from  me  for  ever  and  ever.  The  news  of  her  cruel  death 
has  been  a  terrible  blow  to  me,  and  though  when  I 
thought  of  her  waywardness  I  could  not  help  feeling 
angry,  my  anger  has  been  mingled  with  bitter  sorrow. 
For  some  years  I  have  had  her  watched,  and  so  I  know  a 
good  deal,  and  this  will  explain  to  you  how  it  is  that  you 
are  not  a  stranger  to  me.  I  have  always  yearned  for  a 
reconciliation,  but  my  pride  has  prevented  my  making 
advances  to  that  end,  and  now  it  is  too  late,  too  late! 
But  I  have  come  now  to  try  and  make  some  reparation, 
I  know  that  my  poor  daughter  doted  on  you,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  had  she  been  able  to  express  a  dying  wish  it  would 
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have  been  that  you  might  be  shielded  from  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  world,  and  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
sorrow  of  life.  Let  the  duty  of  doing  this  fall  upon  me. 
I  am  a  lonely  old  man,  for  my  children  are  grown  up  and 
scattered  about  the  world  ;  while  the  flower  of  the  flock, 
my  heart's  treasure,  whom  I  have  kept  away  from  me 
by  pride  and  anger,  lies  in  an  untimely  grave.' 

Mr.  Melville  was  deeply  moved,  and  sobbed  almost  like 
a  child.  The  haughtiness  that  had  been  so  conspicuous 
when  he  first  entered  had  entirely  given  place  to 
humility  and  grief.  He  had  come  there  scarcely  know- 
ing his  own  mind,  but  he  knew  it  now,  and  grief  reigned 
where  pride  had  so  long  held  sway.  Death  had  opened  up 
the  wellsprings  of  compassion,  and  the  proud  and  angry 
man  was  now  the  mourning  father. 

Muriel  was  deeply  touched,  and  said : 

'  I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  gather  your  meaning, 
sir.' 

'  I  Avish  to  be  a  father  to  you,'  he  answered.  '  I  know 
that  you  have  no  relatives  with  whom  you  are  acquainted, 
and  for  my  dead  child's  sake  I  ask  you  to  accord  to  me 
the  privilege  of  shielding  you.  You  shall  comfort  my 
declining  years,  and  give  me  an  object  in  life.  Say  that 
you  give  me  this  privilege;  the  details  can  be  settled 
afterwards.' 

This  unexpected  proposal,  as  may  be  imagined,  con- 
fused Muriel,  and,  remembering  her  lover,  she  felt  that 
she  could  give  no  definite  answer  until  she  had  taken  his 
counsel,  for  though  she  had  said  some  harsh  things  to 
him,  and  they  were  at  variance  on  one  point,  she  loved 
him  devotedly. 

'  I  feel  that  I  cannot  give  you  an  answer  right  off,'  sho 
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answered.     '  I  should  like  to  take  a  little  time  to  consider 
your  proposal.' 

'  You  shall  have  time,'  he  said,  '  and  while  you  aro 
making  up  your  mind  I  will  remain  in  London.  My 
house  is  in  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  romantic  parts 
of  Yorkshire,  and  there  you  shall  go  if  you  so  will  it.  I 
want  you  to  tell  me,  too,  all  about  this,  this — villain,  the 
murderer  of  my  daughter.  I  don't  know  that  I  am 
either  revengeful  or  merciless,  but  I  hope  that  no  flaw 
will  enable  him  to  escape  the  just  penalty  of  his  crime.' 

'  I  hope  not,'  answered  Muiiel,  with  great  decision  and 
warmth. 

'  You  know  him,  of  course  ?' 

'Yes.' 

'  How  long  was  my  daughter  acquainted  with  him  V 

'  Not  very  long.  But,  really,  I  cannot  bear  to  talk  of 
the  subject  yet.' 

'  We  won't  talk  of  it,  then,'  answered  the  old  man  ten- 
derly, '  for  it  is  a  terrible  thing — terrible,  terrible  !  And 
now  tell  me  when  I  shall  have  your  answer  V 

'  The  day  after  to-morrow,'  she  replied. 

And  so  old  Mr.  Melville  took  his  departure,  and  Muriel 
at  once  penned  a  few  lines  to  Oriel  Verecourt  asking  him 
to  come  to  her  as  soon  as  he  could.  And  as  the  day  wore 
on,  and  the  evening  came,  it  brought  another  visitor,  and 
that  visitor  Avas  Ephraim  Slark. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

AN    UNEXPECTED   MEETINO. 

i]PIIRAIiM  SLARK  was  shown  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  Muriel  was  apprised  of  his  being 
there.     Of  course,  at  this  time  she  did  not 
know  Slark  'from  Adam,'  as   the  saying  is, 
and  she  wondered  who  he  was  and  what  he 
wanted.     When   she   entered  the   room   she  beheld  a 
shabbily-dressed,  lank  man,  whose  oily  manner,  cat-like 
movements,  and  furtive  glances  did  not  prepossess  her 
in  his  favour,     lie  was  the  first  to  speak. 
'  Miss  Muriel  Woolsey,  I  think  V 
'  Yes,  that  is  my  name.' 

'  I  have  called  upon  you  with  reference  to  a  matter 
that  I  know  must  be  painful  to  you,  but  which,  never- 
theless, cannot  bo  put  on  one  side.' 

Muriel  know  to  what  he  referred,  and  though,  as  ho 
said,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  painful  to  her,  sho  was  awaro 
that  it  must  be  discussed,  even  though  it  did  pain. 

'  You  wish  to  speak  of  the  murder  of  my  dear  aunt,' 
sho  said  with  visible  emotion. 
'  Yes,  miss.' 

'  Permit  me  to  ask,  then,  who  are  you  ?' 
'  I  am — well,  marm,  I'm  in  the  law  business.' 
'  And  what  is  your  connection  with  the  case  ?' 
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'  I  am  instructed  to  get  as  much  corroborative  evidence 
of  the  prisoner's  guilt  as  possible,'  was  his  equivocal 
answer. 

'  Oh  yes,'  she  exclaimed,  '  I  understand.' 

'  I  suppose,  miss,'  he  said  insinuatingly,  '  you  have  no 
doubt  of  his  guilt  ?' 

'  Not  the  slightest.' 

'  May  I  ask  why  you  think  bim  guilty  ?' 

'  Oh,  because  I  do.  Who  else  could  have  committed 
the  murder  if  he  did  not  V 

'  No  one,  of  course,  miss.  And  surely  no  one  can  be 
so  stupid  as  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  do  it.' 

'  Oh,  indeed,  you  are  wrong  there,' 

'  How  is  that  V 

'Because  I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who 
declares  his  firm  and  unalterable  belief  in  Yecquerary's 
innocence.' 

'  Indeed  !* 

'  Yes.' 

'  May  I  ask  his  name  V 

'  His  name  is  Oriel  Yerecourt.' 

'  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours  V 

'Yes.' 

'  Can  you  tell  me  upon  what  grounds  he  bases  his 
belief  V 

There  was  some  trace  of  anxiety  in  Slark's  voice  as  he 
asked  this  question,  and  he  watched  the  lady  narrowly 
with  his  small  eyes  half  closed. 

'  No,  I  cannot.  But  I  don't  think  he  has  an}"  better 
yeason  than  that  he  was  very  fond  of  Yecquerary.' 

'  Ah,  just  so.     And  what  is  this  gentleman's  address  V 

'  He  is  in  the  foreign  Office,' 
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A  smile  spread  itself  over  Slark's  cadaverous  face  as 
he  said  contemptuously  : 

'  Those  Foreign  Office  gents  generally  have  very  stuck- 
up  notions  about  themselves,  but  their  opinions  aren't 
worth  much.' 

This  annoyed  Muriel,  for  she  could  not  tolerate  anyone 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  her  lover,  whatever  her  differ- 
ence with  him  might  be,  and  her  answer  to  Slark  was 
very  caustic,  and  clearly  proved  to  him  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake. 

'  Well,  sir,  I  shouldn't  say  by  the  look  of  you  that  you 
knew  very  much  about  the  Foreign  Office  gents.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  inarm.  I  didn't  mean  to  offend 
you,  I  am  sure.  But  I  do  know  something  about  'em. 
Leastways,  I've  heard  a  good  deal.  But,  if  you  please, 
we  will  let  that  subject  drop.  The  law  has  to  be  up- 
held, and  I  am  trying  to  uphold  it ;  and,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  1  will  ask  you  a  few  questions,  and  just 
write  your  answers  down.  You  see,  it  helps  one  to  keep 
things  in  one's  memory.' 

'Are  you  a  detective  ?'  Muriel  asked,  not  feeling  quite 
sure  if  she  ought  to  comply  with  his  request. 

'  I  am,  miss.' 

This  answer  reassured  her,  and  she  could  not  be 
blamed  for  supposing  that  the  fellow  was  there  in  an 
official  capacity,  and  that  it  was  her  duty  to  tell  him 
anything  she  could  that  might  help  the  course  of  justice. 

'  I  need  scarcely  say  it  is  a  painful  subject  to  me,  but 
in  the  interests  of  justice  I  shall  give  you  all  the  infor- 
mation I  can.' 

_  '  Ah,  poor  young  lady  !'  sighed  the  hypocritical  rascal, 
•it  must  indeed  be  a  painful  subject;  but  I  will  sparg 
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your  feelings  as  much  as  possible.  Now  tell  me,  please, 
do  you  know  if  Vecquerary  and  your  late  aunt  ever 
quarrelled  ?' 

'  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.' 

'  You  never  heard  him  threaten  her  ?' 

'  Never.' 

'  You  are  quito  sure  ?' 

'  Quite  sure.' 

Slark  seemed  disappointed  as  he  wrote  her  answers 
down. 

'  Your  aunt  did  not  know,  I  presume,  that  Vecquerary 
had  a  wife  and  family  in  Manchester  ?' 

'  Certainly  not,'  answered  Muriel  quickly  and  indig- 
nantly. '  Do  you  suppose  that  my  aunt  would  ever 
have  permitted  him  to  enter  her  house  if  she  had 
been  aware  of  his  baseness  V 

'  No,  of  course  not.  But,  I  suppose — you  will  excuse 
this  question — I  suppose  he  did  make  love  to  her  ?' 

'  Really,  I  decline  to  answer  such  questions,'  said  Muriel 
with  warmth. 

'  You  see,  miss/  remarked  Slark  in  his  blandest  tones, 
'  you  will  be  called  as  a  witness  at  the  trial ;  and  these 
questions  will  certainly  be  put  to  you,  and  you  will  have 
to  answer  them  anyway.  Now,  I  am  simply  trying  to 
help  the  cause  of  truth,  and — pardon  me  for  saying  so 
— but  it  won't  be  right  for  you  to  throw  any  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  justice  being  done.' 

Of  course  Muriel  was  impressed  by  this  'tall  talk,' 
and,  perhaps,  she  was  a  little  awed,  for  she  took  this 
shabby,  sleek  individual  to  be  the  law's  representative. 
So  she  said  nervously  : 

■  I  do  not  want  to.  throw  obstacles  in  the  way,  but  I 
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can't  bear  to  talk  of  the  matter,  though  I  suppose  I 
must.  There  is  no  doubt  Vecquerary  did  make  love  to 
my  aunt.' 

'  And  she — she  was  fond  of  him  ?' 

'  Yes  ;  I  am  sure  she  was,  poor  dear  !' 

'Did  Vecquerary  ever  give  her  any  presents  ?' 

'He  once  sent  her  a  necklet  of  pearls  from  Man- 
chester.' 

'  Ah,  that  may  be  an  impbrtant  piece  of  evidence,'  said 
Slark  with  an  unctuous  smack  of  his  lips,  as  he  jotted  the 
answer  down  in  his  note-book.  '  Now,  it  came  out  at 
the  coroner's  inquest,'  he  went  on,  after  the  manner  of  a 
barrister  cross-examining  a  witness,  '  that  your  late  aunt 
was  not  a  widow,  but  was  separated  from  her  husband  ?' 

Poor  Muriel's  face  flushed  very  red,  but  she  answered 
curtly : 

'  Yes.' 

'  Did  you  know  that  her  husband  was  living  ?' 

'  No,'  answered  Muriel,  her  face  growing  still  redder, 
if  that  were  possible,  while  her  voice  and  manner  of 
replying  showed  that  these  cruel  questions  were  like 
knife-stabs  to  her. 

'  Umph !'  muttered  the  wily  rascal,  as  he  wrote  in  his 
book,  '  that  is  important.  Have  you  any  idea  how  long 
it  is  since  she  saw  her  husband  ?' 

'  No,  not  the  slightest.' 

'  You  never  saw  him,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  No.  But  amongst  my  aunt's  papers  is  a  portrait  of 
a  man  who  i  believe  is  Mr.  Tortolini.' 

'  Indeed  !'  exclaimed  Slark,  opening  his  ferret-like  eyes. 
'  Could  you  let  me  look  at  it  ?' 

'  Oh,  yes.     I  will  go  upstairs  and  get  it.' 

15 
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When  she  had  gose  Slark  muttered  to  himself,  'I 
thought  I  might  have  learnt  more  than  I  have  done.  The 
governor  won't  think  my  visit  has  borne  much  fruit ;  but 
that  ain't  my  fault.  I  don't  know  what  he  wants  to 
work  the  case  up  for  at  all.  He  won't  get  nothing  out  of 
it,  except  it  is  seeing  Vecquerary  swing.' 

In  a  few  minutes  Muriel  returned  to  the  room,  bearing 
in  her  hand  a  photograph  in  a  double  case.  It  was  the 
photograph  of  a  dark,  stern-looking  man.  Mrs.  Neilsen 
used  to  keep  it  locked  up  in  one  of  her  private  drawers, 
and  whenever  she  looked  at  it,  which  was  not  ofcon,  it 
used  to  make  her  unhappy  and  angry. 

'  That  is  the  photograph,'  said  Muriel,  as  she  handed  it 
to  Slark,  who  examined  it  for  some  moments,  then  closed 
the  case,  and  as  he  put  it  into  his  pocket  he  said  : 

'  I  will  take  this  with  me,  miss.  Of  course  you  will 
get  it  back.' 

'  Oh  no,  you  mustn't  take  it,'  cried  Muriel  in  distress. 
'  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  part  with  it.' 

'  It  is  all  right,'  said  Siark.  '  I  must  have  it.  I  will 
take  care  of  it.' 

Muriel  offered  no  further  objection,  believing  that  he 
was  acting  authoritatively  and  in  his  official  capacity. 

'  Now  I  have  just  one  more  question,'  said  the  cunning 
scoundrel.  'Did  your  aunt,  to  your  knowledge,  ever 
express  any  fear  of  Vecquerary  ?' 

'  No.  I  am  sure  she  had  no  fear.  On  the  contrary, 
she  reposed  the  most  perfect  trust  in  him.' 

'  Just  so  ;  and  of  course  her  confidence  made  it  all  the 
easier  for  the  wretch  to  lure  her  to  destruction.' 

Although  Muriel's  views  were  certainly  in  accord  with 
his,  fehe  could  make  no  answer,  for  poignant  grief  over- 
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came  her  as  she  remembered  how  her  aunt  had  trusted 
Vecquerary,  and  had  walked  blindly  to  her  doom. 

As  Slark  felt  that  he  had  learnt  all  he  could  learn 
then,  he  caught  up  his  rusty  hat,  and,  bowing,  took  his 
departure.  As  he  reached  the  hall  he  came  face  to  face 
with  Oriel  Verecourt,  who  had  just  arrived.  Oriel  was 
thunderstruck  as  he  recognised  the  man  whom  he  had 
referred  to — when  he  was  talking  to  Alfred  Vecquerary 
in  Hastings— as  a  Judas.  Slark  did  not  know  Verecourt, 
and  before  the  latter  could  recover  from  his  surprise,  tho 
shadower  had  opened  the  street  door  and  had  disappeared 
into  the  darkness. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MASTER   AND   MAX. 

HEN  Shirk  left  Muriel  lie  made  liis  way  as 
fast  as  a  'bus  Avould  take  Lira  to  Craveu. 
Street,  Strand,  and  to  the  residence  of  Lis 
employer. 

Mr.  Hipcraft  had  had  his  dinner,  and  was 
taking  his  forty  winks  preparatory  to  going,  as  was  his 
custom  at  night,  to  the  Golden  Star  Hotel  to  play  billiards. 
His  housekeeper  disturbed  him  in  order  thats  he  might 
announce  Shark's  arrival.  He  seemed  in  an  unusually 
good  humour,  although  he  had  been  abruptly  disturbed. 
'  Well,  Shark,  what's  the  news  ?'  he  exclaimed,  oiling 
his  hands  with  imaginary  oil,  and  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  fire. 

'  Oh,  I  ain't  got  much,  governor.' 
'Have  you  learnt  anything  about  Vecquerary's  connec- 
tion with  Mrs.  Neilsen  ?' 
'  A  little.' 

'  Well,  you  will  have  to  learn  a  good  deal  yet.  Within 
the  last  two  days  Sir  George  Jack,  the  eminent  Q.C.,  has 
been  instructed  to  take  up  the  prosecution  for  the  Crown, 
and  as  I  have  put  a  good  deal  in  Jack's  way,  I  applied 
to  him  immediately  I  heard  he  was  appointed,  and  asked 
him  to  commission  me  to  work  up  evidence.     I  told  him 
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no  one  was  better  able  to  do  it  than  I.  So,  now  that  I 
have  got  a  legal  footing  in  the  case,  I  Avill  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  convict  Vecqucrary.  Not  that  there  is  any 
fear  of  his  escaping.  The  evidence  is  too  clear  for  that. 
But  still  there  must  not  be  the  faintest  possibility  of  a 
loophole.  I've  helped  to  hang  a  good  many  men  in  my 
time,  but  I  have  never  felt  the  gratification  I  shall  ex- 
perience if  I  am  instrumental  in  putting  the  halter  round 
Vecquerary's  neck.  I  shall  feel  then  that  I  am  revenged 
for  the  blow  he  struck  me.  I  told  him  at  the  time  it 
should  cost  him  dear,  and  if  he  reflects  at  all  and  re- 
members my  words,  he  must  admit  that  they  have  been 
prophetic' 

'  Yes,  governor,  you  come  pretty  near  the  mark  when 
you  take  it  into  your  head,'  replied  the  lickspittle  Slark. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  detail  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  Muriel  Woolsey,  reading  her  answers  from  his 
notebook.  But  there  was  one  little  item  that  Slark 
thought  proper  to  withhold.  It  was  that  relating  to  the 
photograph.  It  may  seem  strange  that  he  did  not  tell 
his  master  about  that ;  but  the  fact  is,  he  thought  that, 
as  Miss  Woolsey  seemed  so  reluctant  to  part  with  it,  he 
might  be  able  to  make  her  pay  him  something  for  its 
return. 

When  Slark  had  finished  his  record  Mr.  Hipcraft  did 
not  seem  altogether  satisfied. 

'  You  certainly  haven't  learnt  much,'  he  remarked ; 
'  but  the  fact  is,  I  suppose  this  girl  is  anxious  that  the 
truth  shouldn't  come  out.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  she  is  as  bitter  as  ever  she  can  be 
against  Vecquerary.' 

'  Are  you  sure  ?' 
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'  Yes.  I  particularly  asked  her  if  she  had  any  doubt 
about  Vecquerary's  guilt,  and  her  answer  was  convincing 
that  she  hadn't.' 

Mr.  Hipcraft  smiled.  That  is,  he  puckered  his  face 
into  what  he  imagined  was  a  smile,  and  which  was 
certainly  meant  to  be  a  smile.  But  this  gentleman's 
smile  was  rather  a  grim  grin,  such  as  one  sometimes  sees 
on  the  gargoyles  of  old  cathedrals.  In  fact,  to  associate 
anything  in  the  nature  of  laughter  with  Mr.  Hipcraft 
seemed  an  absurdity.  Laughter  is  the  honest  and  spon- 
taneous outburst  of  a  cheerful  disposition  that  is  capable 
of  feeling  pleasure  and  understands  mirth.  But  Hipcraft 
could  not  have  been  more  indifferent  to  mirth  had  he 
been  a  dried-up  mummy  from  one  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Pharaohs.  He  was  too  bitter  a  cynic  to  laugh,  too  violent 
a  hater  to  feel  genuinely  cheerful ;  gratification  at  the 
discomfiture  of  an  enemy  he  certainly  could  experience ; 
but  it  was  not  the  gratification  of  a  brave  and  heroic 
man,  who,  having  conquered  in  fair  fight,  could  heartily 
grip  his  foe's  hand  and  say,  '  Let  bygones  be  bygones.' 
It  is  doubtful  if  he  saw  good  in  any  idling  or  anybody. 
To  use  a  metaphor,  he  was  girt  round  about  with  an  iron 
barrier  of  selfishness  that  nothing  could  break  down.  He 
lived  for  himself  and  himself  alone;  and  the  whole 
human  race  might  have  perished  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  he  would  never  have  put  out  a  hand  to  save 
one,  had  he  thought  that  by  doing  so  he  would  in  any 
degree  injure  his  own  interests.  The  type  that  Mr. 
Hipcraft  represents  is,  comparatively  speaking,  rare,  but 
it  exists  unhappily,  and  this  rascally  lawyer  was  one  of 
its  most  striking  illustrations. 

'  Ah,  we  will  have  her  in  the  witness-box,'  he  remarked 
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in  answer  to  his  creature's  statement  '  I  warrant  me 
that  Sir  George  Jack  will  worry  her  into  admissions  that 
will  be  so  many  nails  in  Yecquerary's  eoffin.  The  man 
doesn't  live  who  could  withstand  Jack's  cross-examina- 
tion, to  leave  women  out  of  the  running  altogether.' 

'  From  what  I  hear,'  said  Slark,  as  though  he  did  not 
quite  entertain  the  exalted  notion  of  Sir  George  Jack, 
Q.C.,  that  his  master  did,  '  there  will  be  a  formidable 
array  of  talent  on  the  other  side.  The  Vecquerarys,  you 
see,  have  plenty  of  money,  and  they'll  not  spare  it  in 
getting  up  the  defence.' 

'  Pooh  !'  exclaimed  Hipcraft,  with  an  expression  of 
supreme  contempt.  '  They  may  array  all  the  talent  in 
London  on  the  prisoner's  side ;  and  what  then  ?  How 
the  devil  are  they  going  to  prove  that  Yecquerary  wasn't 
with  the  woman  on  the  beach ;  that  there  wasn't  a  flash 
and  repsrt ;  that  the  woman  didn't  fall  down ;  that  a 
pistol  wasn't  found  by  her  side  ;  that  Vecquerary  didn't 
bolt ;  that  he  didn't  go  to  Hastings  in  a  false  name  ? 
Why,  they  might  as  well  try  to  proVe  that  the  woman 
isn't  dead  and  buried  at  all.' 

'  But  supposing  they  try  to  prove,  and  supposing  that 
they  succeed  in  proving,  that  Mrs.  Neilsen  shot  herself  V 
queried  Slark  in  that  soft,  insinuating  way  peculiar 
to  him  when  he  thought  he  was  saying  something 
clever. 

A  sudden  light  flashed  into  Hiperaft's  eyes,  and  a 
sudden  flush  leapt  to  his  sallow  face,  as  though  this 
suggestion  was  in  the  nature  of  a  shock  to  him. 

'  Well,  upon  my  word,  Slark,'  he  exclaimed  with  a 
sneer,  '  I  am  astonished  that  a  man  of  your  intelligenca 
and  with  your  experience  should  talk  such  balderdash 
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'  I'm  not  talking  balderdash,  governor.  I'm  only 
querying  a  possible  lino  of  defence.' 

'  Confound  it,  man/  exclaimed  the  lawyer  with  irasci- 
bility, '  how  the  deuce  can  they  take  that  line  ?' 

'  Well,  they  might,'  persisted  Slark. 

'Let  them,'  snapped  his  master  savagely.  'But  even 
if  they  got  the  devil  himself  on  their  side,  they  could 
never  convince  a  jury,  however  thick-headed  they  might 
be,  that  the  woman  shot  herself.  Really,  the  idea  is  too 
ridiculous  to  entertain  for  an  instant.  Vecquerary  killed 
her  just  as  sure  as  I'm  standing  here.' 

'  I  think  so  too,'  answered  Slark.  '  But  still  counsel 
can  twist  things  about  so,  and  be  so  like  truth  so  long  as 
they  are  paid  for  it,  that  they  can  often  convince  a  jury 
that  black  is  white.' 

'  Well,  they  will  have  to  convince  the  jury  of  something 
stranger  than  that  if  they  prove  that  the  woman  shot 
herself,'  said  Hipcraft,  with  a  decisiveness  that  suggested 
he  was  under  the  impression  he  had  effectually  clinched 
the  argument. 

'  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  else  to-night  ?'  asked  the 
shadower. 

'  No.     You  may  go stop  a  minute,  by  the  way.   Do 

you  know  who  is  working  up  for  the  other  side  ?' 

'  No.     I  have  no  idea.' 

*  Well,  you  must  find  out.' 

'  I  will  try  to  do  so.' 

'Try — hang  it,  man,  you  must.  And  when  you've 
discovered  him,  dog  his  footsteps  like  his  double.' 

Mr.  Hipcraft  had  not  told  his  factotum  about  that 
little  incident  of  the  mysterious  Calvin  Velacott.  He 
kept  the  matter  to  himself,  because  he  could  not  help 
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thinking  that  he  had  been  sold — trapped — outwitted. 
Velacott  had  promised  to  return  in  a  day  or  two  with  the 
information  he  said  he  could  supply ;  but,  like  the  enter- 
prising gentleman  who  performs  the  confidence  trick,  he 
never  came  back  again.  Now,  Mr.  Hipcraft  had  such  a 
very  high  notion  of  his  own  smartness  and  cleverness 
that  his  amour  propre  was  deeply  wounded  at  the  bare 
idea  of  his  havirjof  been  overmatched.  Hence  the  reason 
he  had  kept  the  tie  incident  a  secret.  He  remembered, 
too,  that  Mr.  Calvin  Velacott  had  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  the  defence  tiding  to  prove  that  Mrs.  Neilsen 
shot  herself,  and  it  seemed  a  little  curious  that  Slark 
should  have  the  same  notion. 

'  I  say,  Slark,'  he  said,  as  a  new  thought  struck  him 
'  have  you  heard  anyone  else  speak  of  that  idea  about 
Mrs.  Neilsen  having  shot  herself?' 
'  No,  not  a  soul.' 

'  What  put  it  into  your  head,  then  ?' 
'  It  was  simply  an  idea  that  occurred  to  me.' 
'Ah,   it's    strange.      Well,  now,   look   here.      If  the 
defence  should   set  up  such  a  theory  as  you  surest, 
there  is  one  thing  that  would  utterly  take  the  wind  out 
of  their  sails.' 
'  What  is  that  ?'  asked  Slark. 

'  Proof  that  the  pistol  found  by  the  dead  body  on  the 
beach  belonged  to  Vecquerary.' 

'  Yes,  that  would  be  a  powerful  link/  remarked  Slark 
with  an  air  of  meditation. 

'  Yes,  so  powerful  that  all  the  counsel  in  Christendom 
wouldn't  be  able  to  break  it.  Well,  now,  you  concentrate 
all  your  energies  in  trying  to  get  undoubted  proof  of 
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that.  And  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do ;  if  you  succeed  I'll 
give  you  twenty  pounds.' 

Slark's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  mere  mention  of  such  a 
sum,  and  he  said : 

'  Well,  governor,  if  it's  in  the  power  of  mortal  man  to 
get  proof  of  that  I'll  get  it.' 

As  Slark  wended  his  way  towards  his  squalid  lodgings 
he  was  dreaming  of  the  twenty  pounds ;  and  as  Mr. 
Hipcraft  walked  towards  the  Golden  Star  Hotel  he 
thought  to  himself : 

'  Money  is  a  wondrous  power,  and  that  wily  scoundrel 
would  sell  his  soul  to  Old  Nick  if  he  thought  it  would 
bring  him  money.  It  strikes  me  that  the  proof  I  want 
will  be  forthcoming.' 

With  this  reflection  the  pleasant  old  man's  spirits  rose, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  his  billiards  without  being 
troubled  by  any  qualms  of  conscience. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

STRIFE. 

HE  moment  that  Oriel  Verecourt  had  received 
Muriel's  letter  asking  him  to  call  upon  her  as 
soon  as  possible  he  jumped  into  a  cab — for  she 
had  sent  the  letter  to  his  office — and  drove 
straight  to  her  house,  and  so  it  happened  that 
he  arrived  just  in  time  to  meet  Slark  in  the  passage. 

Muriel,  who  was  agitated  and  upset,  welcomed  her 
lover  very  warmly,  for  it  can  easily  be  understood  that 
she  felt  lonely  and  unhappy.  He  returned  her  greeting 
no  less  warmly,  but  his  mind  being  full  of  his  unex- 
pected meeting  with  Slark,  he  asked  : 
'  What  has  that  fellow  been  doing  here  ?' 
'What  fellow?' 

'Why,  the  man  I  met  in  the  passage.' 
'  Oh  !  3^ou  mean  the  detective.' 
'  Detective !     He  is  simply  a  low,  dirty  spy.' 
'  Oriel,  you  are  forgetting  yourself.' 
'  No,  dear,  I  am  not.     Do  you  know  who  the  maa  is  V 
'  I  have  told  you  he  is  a  detective.' 
'Did  he  give  you  his  name  ?' 
'No,  I  never  thought  to  ask  him.' 
'  Ah  !  that  is  just  like  a  woman.' 
'  Is  it,  really  ?'  said  Muriel,  showing  auger.     '  If  you 
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have  such  a  poor  opinion  of  women,  why  trouble  yourself 
about  them  ?' 

'  Now,  don't  get  angry,  Muriel.  You  know  that  I  have 
a  very  high  opinion  of  women.' 

'  Why  do  you  speak  so  sneeringly,  then  ?' 

'  I  did  not  speak  sneeringly.  But  I  feel  sure  if  you 
had  known  the  character  of  that  man  you  would  not 
have  admitted  him  to  the  house.' 

'He  was  admitted  by  the  servant/  answered  Muriel, 
with  decision  and  emphasis  ;  'and  he  represented  himself 
to  me  as  a  detective  engaged  in  getting  up  evidence 
against  Yecquerary.' 

'  Against  Vecquerary  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  And,  of  course,  you  told  him  all  you  could  ?' 

'Yes,  I  did,'  answered  Muriel,  with  rising  temper,  'and 
why  should  I  not  have  done  so  ?' 

'  Ob,  well,  seeing  the  opinions  3-ou  hold  about  Yecque- 
rary, of  course  there  is  no  particular  reason  that  I  know 
of  why  }7ou  should  not  aid  in  every  possible  way  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies.' 

Yerecourt  had  certainly  allowed  his  feelings  to  get  the 
better  of  his  judgment,  or  he  would  have  been  more 
guarded  in  his  remarks.  As  it  was,  what  he  said  not 
only  stung  Muriel,  but  made  her  very  angry ;  and  as 
her  nerves  were  unstrung,  and  she  was  in  a  morbidly 
sensitive  condition,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  displaying 
temper  such  as  she  had  never  shown  before  to  him,  she 
exclaimed  : 

'  If  you  have  only  come  here  to  insult  me,  the  sooner 
you  go  again  the  better.' 

'  Muriel,  how  can  you  say  that !'  he  remarked  with 
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tenderness.  '  I  have  no  intention,  no  wish  to  insult  you, 
and  I  will  make  every  allowance  for  your  feelings  ;  but  I 
ask  you  to  be  just,  even  if  you  cannot  find  it  in  your 
heart  to  be  generous.  That  man  who  has  just  gone 
away  is  Ephraim  Slark,  a  creature  of  one  Richard 
Hipcraft,  a  low,  scoundrelly  lawyer,  and  perhaps  the  most 
deadly  enemy  poor  Vecquerary  has  in  the  whole  world.' 

Muriel  looked  a  little  astonished  at  this  information, 
but  her  anger  was  not  abated. 

'  I  know  Mr.  Hipcraft,'  she  said  sharply-  '  Ho  was  our 
fellow-passcngcr  when  Ave  came  up  from  Manchester,  and 
I  remember  that  Vecquerary  was  summoned  for  having 
treated  him  brutally  in  some  hotel.' 

'  Let  me  set  you  right,  Muriel,'  said  Verecourt  sorrow- 
fully. '  It  is  true  that  Vecquerary  was  summoned  and 
fined ;  but  he  thrashed  Hipcraft  for  speaking  disrespect- 
fully of  your  aunt.' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  dare  say !'  cried  the  irritated  girl.  '  That 
was  Vecquerary's  version  of  the  affair.  But,  at  any  rate, 
whatever  Mr.  Hipcraft  may  be,  he  didn't  murder  my  dear 
aunt.' 

'  Really,  Muriel,  I  am  surprised  at  you.  Why  do  you 
talk  so  irrationally  ?' 

This  was  only  adding  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  Muriel's 
tears  burst  out  afresh,  and,  stamping  her  foot,  she 
exclaimed : 

'  You  are  a  wretched,  unkind  creature,  and  I  will  thank 
you  to  go  away.' 

'  But  you  sent  for  me.' 

'  Yes,  I  did.  I  wanted  to  ask  your  advice,  but  I  would 
die  now  before  I  would  do  it.' 

'  Muriel,  darling ' 
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'  Don't  call  me  darling ;  I  won't  be  your  darling  any 
longer.  You  have  insulted  me  enough  over  this  un- 
happy and  miserable  business.  And  since  I  am  leagued 
with  the  enemies,  as  you  are  pleased  to  term  them,  of 
my  aunt's  murderer,  while  you  still  choose  to  regard  him 
as  your  friend,  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  are  not  fitted 
for  each  other  ;  therefore  we  will  each  go  our  own  way.' 

'Ah,  Muriel!'  Oriel  exclaimed  pathetically,  and  show- 
ing more  feeling  than  he  was  wont  to  show.  '  You  are 
angry  now  and  forget  yourself,  but  to-morrow  you  will 
think  differently.' 

'Indeed,  you  are  wrong,'  she  cried,  her  irritation  in  no 
way  abated,  '  for  to-morrow  I  will  return  you  all  your 
letters  and  presents,  and  I  never  want  to  see  your  face 
again.' 

'Muriel,'  he  answered,  with  very  distinct  traces  of 
emotion  in  his  voice,  '  I  will  leave  you  to-night,  as  you 
seem  to  have  lost  control  of  yourself ;  but  I  cannot  leave 
you  in  anger.     Kiss  me,  at  least.' 

He  tried  to  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  but  she 
drew  quickly  back,  and  with  scornful  mien  exclaimed : 

'  How  dare  you !  I  am  not  quite  the  simpleton  you 
take  me  for,  and  I  will  not  tolerate  insult  either  from 
you  or  any  man  living.  All  is  at  an  end  between  us, 
and  to-morrow  I  will  return  you  everything  you  have  ever 
sent  me.     And  now,  pray,  relieve  me  of  your  presence.' 

'  So  ends  my  dream,'  he  said  with  a  sigh ;  and  being 
sensible  enough  to  see  that  argument  with  her  in  the 
half-hysterical  condition  she  was  in  would  be  utterly 
useless,  he  added :  '  Of  course,  I  will  relieve  you  of  my 
presence,  as  you  request ;  but,  though  you  may  have 
ceased  to  love  me,  I  shall  never  cease  to  love  you,    And 
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now  answer  me  one  question  before  I  go.  What  did  you 
tell  Slark  V 

With  a  certain  spiteful  delight  in  her  tone  she 
answered : 

'  I  gave  him  all  the  information  I  possibly  could,  as 
well  as  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Tortolini,  my  poor  dear  aunt's 
husband.    There  !  are  you  satisfied  V 

He  was  more  than  satisfied  ;  he  was  surprised  and  hurt, 
but  he  wisely  refrained  from  making  any  further  remark. 

'You  will  say  good-night  to  me,  Muriel  ?'  he  said. 

'  I  will  say  good-bye  to  you,  and  I  hope  I  shall  never 
see  you  again.' 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  as  if  debating  in  his  mind 
whether  he  should  not  try  and  conciliate  her,  but  he  de- 
cided not  to,  and,  drawing  himself  up  proudly,  he  bowed, 
and  without  another  word  left  the  room.  And  when 
Muriel  heard  the  street  door  close  behind  him  she  threw 
herself  face  downwards  on  the  couch  and  wept  a  flood  of 
tears.  Her  quarrel  with  her  lover  had  torn  her  heart ; 
but  being  proud,  and  believing  that  he  was  wrong  and 
she  was  right,  she  resolved  not  to  give  in.  Besides,  she 
was  not  without  a  friend  now,  and  presently,  when  she 
had  mastered  her  feelings  to  some  extent,  she  rose  and 
penned  a  short  note  to  Mr.  Melville,  saying  that  she  had 
decided  to  accept  his  kind  offer,  and  begging  that  he 
would  take  her  away  without  delay.  '  I  shall  be  ready 
to  go  at  an  hour's  notice,'  she  said.  This  letter  finished, 
she  sealed  it  up,  and  sent  the  servant  off  to  the  post  with 
it  at  once  ;  and  as  Muriel  went  to  bed  she  thought :  '  Mr. 
Oriel  shall  find  that,  though  I  am  only  a  woman,  I  have 
spirit  enough  and  strength  enough  to  resent  his  un^ 
merited  contumely.' 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  RAVELLED  SKEVJ. 

RIEL  VERECOURT  had  far  too  much  whole- 
some common-sense  to  be  unduly  cast  down 
by  the  unfortunate  quarrel  between  himself 
and  the  young  lady  he  had  looked  upon  hope- 
fully as  his  future  wife.  If  he  felt  it  like  a 
man,  he  also  bore  it  like  a  man ;  and  he  made  the  most 
ample  and  generous  allowance  for  her  frame  of  mind, 
consoling  himself  with  the  thought  that  in  a  few  days 
she  would  acknowledge  to  herself  that  she  was  in  error ; 
and  then,  when  they  had  cemented  up  their  difference, 
all  would  be  well  again.  What  really  concerned  him 
more  than  the  quarrel  was  the  thought  that  she  had 
been  trapped  into  aiding  Vecquerary's  enemies.  It  was 
too  late  then  to  telegraph  to  Mr.  Farabin  Tindal,  who 
was  in  London;  but  he  lost  no  time  in  doing  so  the 
following  morning,  making  an  appointment  to  meet  at 
Verecourt's  office  at  noon.  He  had  already  met  Tindal 
by  request  of  Alfred  Vecquerary,  so  that  they  were  not 
strangers.  Tindal  kept  the  appointment,  and  he  then 
learned  from  Verecourt  that  Slark  had  been  to  Miss 
Woolsey's  house,  and  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
her  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mrs.  Neilsen's  husband, 
Tortolini. 
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Although  Tindal  had  very  decisively  expressed  his 
opinion  that  Hipcraft  had  not,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, instigated  the  murder,  he  did  not  abandon  the 
case.  He  had  thought  the  thing  out  with  the  care  and 
skill  peculiar  to  himself;  he  had  placed  every  detail 
under  the  microscope,  figuratively  speaking,  and  he 
saw  things,  or  at  any  rate  thought  he  saw  things,  that 
other  people  did  not  see.  The  only  comment  ho  made 
upon  the  information  convej'ed  to  him  by  Verecourt 
was  this : 

'Hipcraft  is  about  as  cunning  a  rascal  as  one  could 
find  in  all  London,  and  his  tool,  Slark,  is  only  second  to 
him.  By  the  way,  you  know,  of  course,  that  Hipcraft 
has  been  engaged  by  the  prosecution  to  get  up  evidence ; 
and  one  of  the  sharpest  and  most  unscrupulous  counsel 
in  the  kingdom  has  been  retained  for  the  prosecution — 
that  is,  Sir  George  Jack,  Q.C 

'  No,  I  did  not  know  it,'  answered  Verecourt  quickly, 
and  with  some  change  of  colour  in  his  face,  for  he  could 
not  fail  to  feel  alarm  for  his  friend's  fate.  '  And  if  that's 
the  case,  then,'  he  added,  '  I  fear  it  is  all  over  with  poor 
Vecquerary.' 

Tindal  smiled  in  his  self-confident  way,  as  ho  remarked 
quietly : 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know !  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  go 
quite  that  length.  I  never  look  upon  a  case  as  lost  till 
it's  won.' 

'  Well,  you  are  more  hopeful  than  I  am.  Perhaps  you 
have  something  to  justify  your  hope.' 

'  Not  much.     But  I  see  certain  possibilities.' 

'  Indeed  !     What  are  they  ?' 

'At  present  they  are  so  faint  that  you  must  pardon 
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me  if  I  decline  to  discuss  them.  I  never  like  to  commit 
myself  to  opinions  until  I  have  an  inward  conviction 
that  I  am  riodit.' 

'  But  do  tell  me  this !'  exclaimed  Verecourt  in  an 
appealing  way ;  '  do  you  really  think  Vecquerary  shot 
poor  Mrs.  Neilsen  ?' 

'  You  must  again  pardon  me  for  not  answering  you. 
I  cannot  give  an  opinion  either  one  way  or  the  other.' 

Although  Verecourt  felt  disappointed,  he  was  wise 
enough  not  to  press  the  subject,  but,  like  all  men  who 
hold  desperate  opinions  that  are  in  the  nature  of  forlorn 
hopes,  he  would  have  been  more  encouraged  if  he  had 
had  support.  Bat  it  was  too  obvious  that,  whatever 
"were  the  views  that  found  place  in  Tindal's  astute  brain, 
no  argument  or  persuasion  could  drag  them  forth  until 
the  man  himself  was  disposed  to  reveal  them.  The 
art  of  thoroughly  concealing  one's  thoughts  is  a  rare  one, 
but  Tindal  possessed  it  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  this 
power  only  served  to  emphasize  still  more  his  remarkable 
personality. 

The  interview  ended,  and  Tindal  went  his  way,  return- 
in"'  to  his  lodoin^s  in  a  small,  unobtrusive  hotel  in  a 
quiet  street  off  Euston  Road.  Then  he  made  notes  for 
some  time  in  his  note-book,  and  after  that  he  sat  in 
pensive  silence,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  his  elbow 
on  the  table,  his  eyes  fixed  apparently  on  vacancy.  But 
probably  he  was  conjuring  up  phantoms  that  he  longed 
to  clothe,  so  that  he  might  make  them  actual  realities 
and  present  them  to  his  fellow-men.  No  one  knew 
better  than  Tindal  himself  how  abstruse  was  the  problem 
set  him  ;  how  tangled  was  the  skein  he  had  to  unravel, 
if  it  was  possible  to  unravel  it  at  all.    And,  like  all  men 
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who  approach  a  duty  earnestly  and  conscientiously,  lie 
could  not  fail  to  feel  some  anxiety  about  the  success  of 
his  endeavours. 

When  Slark  told  his  master  that  the  Vecquerarys 
were  rich,  and  would  spare  no  expense  in  obtaining  the 
best  of  counsel  for  their  unfortunate  relative,  he  was 
strictly  accurate.  Alfred  Vecquerary,  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  the  members  of  the  family,  at  once  placed  the 
matter  in  the  bands  of  a  firm  of  Manchester  lawj'crs  of 
very  old  standing  and  very  high  repute.  They  in  turn, 
knowing  that  there  was  no  limit  to  expense,  gave  a  brief 
into  the  hands  of  a  notable  Q.C.,  who  also  secured  several 
juniors;  and  with  this  formidable  array  on  the  prisoner's 
side,  and  the  legal  giant,  Sir  George  Jack,  opposed  to 
him,  the  fight  promised  to  be  singularly  stubborn,  while 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  ease  were  destined  to  place 
it  in  the  list  of  the  most  remarkable  causes  celebrcs  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Mr.  Tindal  was  aware  that  the  little  army  of  defence 
was  perhaps  as  strong  as  the  legal  world  could  have 
furnished ;  but  he  was  also  aware  that  its  strength  would 
be  as  nothing  if  it  had  not  powerful  weapons  in  its 
armoury,  and  on  his  shoulders  rested  the  responsibility 
of  finding  these  weapons.  He  had  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  he  was  fully,  even  painfully,  conscious 
of  the  weight  and  importance  of  his  trust.  But  he  was 
not  the  man  to  flinch,  and  he  had  not  accepted  his  com- 
mission until  he  had  carefully  weighed  every  pro  and 
con,  and  had  drawn  inferences  from  the  facts  as  they 
came  before  him. 

His  cogitations  ended,  he  rose  and  dined — dined  with 
almost  Spartan- like  frugality;  his  meal  consisted  of  a 
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humble  chop,  a  crust  of  bread,  and  a  small  bottle  of 
Bass's  ale.  Then  he  smoked  a  cigar,  and  dreamed 
dreams  as  he  watched  the  filmy  smoke  rise  in  ghostly 
vapours  ceiling-wards.  And  at  last  he  rose ;  changed 
his  clothes  for  a  suit  that  was  tattered  and  torn  and 
splashed  with  mnd.  To  his  closely-cropped  head  he 
adjusted  a  wig  of  tangled,  coarse,  dark  red  hair,  and  this 
wig  fitted  so  accurately  that  no  casual  scrutiny  would 
have  detected  it.  Then  he  finished  his  costume  with  a 
rusty,  battered  hat,  and  thus  attired  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  a  stranger  to  have  recognised  in  him  the 
neat,  dapper-looking  man  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 
He  would  have  passed  now  for  a  street  cadger,  a  crimp, 
a  low  type  of  bruiser,  a  needy  adventurer — anything,  in 
fact,  but  what  he  really  was— a  quiet,  thoughtful,  gentle- 
manly man,  whose  business  in  life  was  to  solve  human 
problems. 

He  slipped  out  of  the  hotel  without  attracting  atten- 
tion, and  gained  the  Euston  Road.  Darkness  had  fallen, 
and  a  drizzling  rain  made  the  atmosphere  like  a  wet 
blanket.  He  climbed  up  to  the  box  seat  of  a  'bus  bound 
London  Bridge-wards,  and  he  sheltered  himself  with  a 
dilapidated  and  battered  umbrella.  Presently  Mr.  Tindal 
got  into  conversation  with  the  driver,  who  was  a  pure 
specimen  of  the  London  'bus-driver,  aud  as  Tindal 
liked  to  know  the  opinions  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  he  gradually  led  this  cockney  Jehu  to  speak  of 
the  murder  of  Mrs.  Neilsen.  Jehu  waxed  warm  on  the 
subject,  and  it  became  very  evident  that  he,  after  the 
manner  of  illiterate  and  illogical  men — who,  however, 
are  far  from  being  always  wrong — had  made  up  his  mind 
on  the  subject,  and  that  it  would  require  something  in 
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the  nature  of  a  cataclysm  to  change  his  mind.  And 
what  his  mind  was  may  best  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing fragment  of  conversation — and  Jehu  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  with  a  flippancy  peculiar  to  his  class.  Let  it 
first  be  premised  that  Mr.  Tindal  had  stated  that  ap- 
parently it  was  not  possible  that  any  sane  man  could 
entertain  a  doubt  about  Vccquerary's  guilt.  Whereupon 
Jehu's  purple  face  and  red  eyes  were  a  study  in  disdain 
as  he  exclaimed : 

'Look  yer,  governor,  don'tch  yer  make  any  blooming 
error,  for  split  me  if  I  don't  think  they've  got  hold  of 
the  wrong  bloke.' 

'  What  makes  you  think  that  ?'  asked  Tindal. 

'  What  makes  me  think  it  ?  Well,  I  ain't  one  of  them 
blooming  mugs  what  cannot  see  a  haystack  when  it's 
afore  'em.' 

'  Eut  the  evidence  is  perfectly  clear,'  urged  Tindal. 

'  No,  it  ain't,'  snapped  Jehu,  laying  his  whip-lash 
about  the  near  horse  by  way  of  emphasizing  his  distinct 
denial;  'it  ain't  nothink  of  the  sort.' 

'Why  isn't  it?' 

'  Cos  I  don't  believe  as  the  bloke  what's  in  prison  did 
it,'  responded  Jehu,  with  a  lofty  disdain  for  logic. 

'  But  why  don't  you  believe  that  ?' 

'  Well  now,  look  'ere,  governor,'  began  Jehu,  with  the 
air  of  a  solemn  judge  laying  down  the  law,  'it's  this 
yero  way.  The  gent  what's  in  quod  was  nuts  on  the 
young  'ooman,  and  I  don't  believe  as  he'd  agonc  and 
plugged  her,  seeing  as  how  he  had  a  missus  and  kids  of 
his  own,  and  he  must  'a  know'd  as  he'd  be  bowled  out. 
Now,  I'm  open  to  bet  as  many  pots  of  four-arf  as  yer 
can  swaller  in  a  blooming  week  that  it  was  some  other 
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bloke  as  was  jealous  on  her  as  shot  her.  But  yer  see 
the  p'lice  are  such  mugs  that  when  once  they  get  a 
hidea  yer  can't  put  it  outer  their  'eads,  they  are  that 
thick.' 

Mr.  Tindal  was  silent.  Jehu's  argument  was  forcible, 
even  if  his  grammar  was  faulty  and  his  language  lacked 
polish,  and  as  the  detective  descended  at  the  Mansion 
House  and  mounted  another  'bus  that  was  going  over 
London  Bridge  into  the  Borough  he  was  unusually 
thoughtful.  Up  to  then  he  had  been  working  out  a 
theory,  which  was  that  Mrs.  iseilsen  had  shot  herself. 
Now  this  uncultivated  'bus-driver's  had  knocked  that 
theory  to  the  wind,  and  his  suggestion  wo-ve  itself  into 
Tindal's  reasoning  until  it  presented  itself  in  such  a 
feasible  licdit  that  he  admitted  to  himself  that  it  was  ono 
of  the  phantom-like  potentialities  that  he  had  been 
trying  to  grasp  and  single  out  from  the  many  shadows 
that  trooped  before  him,  and  at  last  fate  had  thrown 
him  in  contact  with  that  rough  specimen  of  the  genus 
Jehu,  who  had  been  the  unconscious  means  of  giving 
him  a  new  thread  for  his  guidance. 

Tindal  had  left  his  hotel  with  a  fixed  purpose,  and 
that  purpose  now  led  him  to  tho  Borough  ;  and  when  he 
reached  the  Elephant  and  Castle  he  walked  down  the  Old 
Kent  Road  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  when  he  turned 
into  an  ill-lighted  little  street  that  was  susfsrestive  of 
squalor,  misery,  abject  poverty,  and  the  lowest  depths  of 
human  degradation.  Here  he  paused  by  a  lamp-post, 
pulled  out  his  note-book,  and  consulted  it.  He  was 
evidently  searching  for  an  address,  and,  having  found  it 
and  fixed  it  on  his  memory,  he  closed  the  book,  restored 
it  to  his  pocket,  and  pushed  on.    But  the  gloomy  street, 
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rendered  still  gloomier  by  the  murky  atmosphere,  made 
it  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish,  the  numbers  of  the 
houses,  and  he  was  compelled  to  ask  a  dirty  drab  of  a 
girl  who  was  passing  to  direct  him,  and  the  house  he 
was  in  search  of  having  been  pointed  out  to  him,  he  went 
straight  to  it,  and  after  considerable  knocking  on  the 
door  his  knocking  brought  forth  an  ancient  beldame,  her 
face  stained  with  the  grime  of  years,  her  rusty  gray  hair 
hanging  like  wind-tossed  thatch  about  her  forehead,  and 
her  tattered  garments  clin«insf  like  cerements  to  her 
wasted  limbs.  She  bore  a  fmtterin^  tallow  candle  in  her 
hand,  and  as  she  opened  the  door  there  came  forth  a 
smell  of  mouldiness  and  dirt. 

Mr.  Tindal  stated  his  business,  and  the  ha?,  Avith  a 
scraggy  finger  pointing  stairwards,  told  him  to  go  up 
there  to  the  first-floor  front  room.  The  stairs  were 
carpetless  and  creak}'-,  and  seemed  to  have  been  utter 
strangers  to  scrubbing  for  many  a  year.  Tindal  groped 
his  way  up  in  the  darkness  until  he  gained  the  landing, 
and  then  was  guided  by  a  gleam  of  light  that  came  from 
under  the  bottom  of  the  door,  which,  owing  to  warping 
on  the  part  of  the  door  and  sinking  on  the  part  of  the 
floor,  left  a  considerable  space  for  the  light  to  escape  by. 
On  this  door  Tindal  tapped,  and  a  metallic  voice  sung 
out  '  Come  in,'  and  Mr.  Tindal,  obeying  the  summons, 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  Ephraim  Siark, 
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TELLS  HOW  CRAFT  WAS  BEATEN  WITH  ITS  OWN  WEAPON. 

LARK  was  smoking  a  short  pipe  and  reading 
a  newspaper  by  the  light  of  a  common  dip 
when  his  unbidden  visitor  entered.  The  room 
was  sparsely  furnished,  and  such  furniture 
as  there  was  would  not  have  brought  a  couple 
of  pounds  at  an  auction.  A  little  square  of  faded  old 
carpet  covered  the  centre  of  the  floor  only;  and  a  few 
very  common  and  vulgar  sporting  prints  hung  on 
the  walls,  which  in  places  were  bare  of  paper.  The 
ceiling  was  black  with  grime  ;  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  reeked  with  stale  tobacco-smoke,  and  everything 
about  the  place  was  so  suggestive  of  poverty  and  a 
struggle  for  existence  that  a  stranger  might  have  been 
tempted  to  ask  if  life  was  worth  living  under  such  con- 
ditions. Presumably  Slark  found  that  it  was.  At  any 
rate,  he  clung  to  life  with  vulture-like  tenacity,  and  the 
den  and  the  man  seemed  suited.  He  himself  represented 
such  an  unutterably  mean  type  of  human  nature  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  associate  him  with  any 
better  surroundings  than  were  to  be  found  in  that  mean 
apartment. 

Naturally   he  looked   up   in   surprise  as   his   visitor 
entered  j   the  habitual   cunning  expression  of  his  face 
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was  somewhat  intensified,  while  something  like  a  shade 
of  uneasiness  mingled  with  it,  for  he  lived  in  a  chronic 
state  of  fear  of  duns. 

'  You  are  Mr.  Slark,  governor,  are  you  not  ?'  asked 
Tindal  in  a  voice  that  was  an  admirable  counterfeit  of 
that  rusty,  asthmatical  wheeze  peculiar  to  the  street 
ballad-singer,  who  howls  out  his  doggerel  in  all  weathers, 
and  tries  to  keep  the  cold  out  with  drops  of  gin. 

'Yes,'  growled  Slark  sullenly,  for  he  was  not  sure  of 
his  man.     '  Who  are  you  ?' 

'  My  name's  Jim  RoJgers,  and  I  want  to  knovv  if  you 
can  put  me  on  a  job  ?' 

Slark  drew  his  breath  more  freely  as  he  asked  : 

'What  kind  of  job?' 

'  Well,  you  see,  I'm  on  the  same  lay  as  yourself.  I'm 
a  kind  of  jackal  that  provides  food  for  the  lawyers.  I 
used  to  be  witli  old  Blenkinsop,  of  Liverpool.' 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  I've  heard  of  Blenkinsop,'  replied  Slark. 

Blenkinsop  had  been  one  of  the  most  notorious 
'  private  inquiry  agents  '  in  the  kingdom,  and  employed 
a  perfect  army  of  creatures  of  Slark's  type.  But  he 
had  been  dead  for  several  years.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless 
to  say  that  Tindal  had  never  been  in  the  service  of 
Blenkinsop,  but  he  felt  that  the  end  he  was  aiming  at 
justified  the  means  he  was  taking.  A  strict  regard  for 
veracity  cannot  always  be  observed  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

'  But  I  can't  do  nothing  for  you,'  added  Slark  to  his 
last  observation. 

'  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,'  replied  Tindal  in  the  ssme 
rusty  voice,  as  he  seated  himself  on  one  of  the  woe  den 
chairs^  and  placed  his  battered  hat  on  the  table,     '  I  can 
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put  yow.  up  to  a  wrinkle  or  two  about  the  Neilsen 
murder  case.' 

These  words  struck  home,  and  Slark's  face  lighted  up 
with  new  interest. 

'  What  do  you  know  about  it  V  he  asked  quickly. 

'  A  good  deal,  but  I  ain't  going  to  tell  you  for  nothing. 
I  know  Yecquerary,  and  I  know  a  good  deal  about  Mrs. 
Neilsen  and  her  husband,  Tortolini.' 

'  The  deuce  you  do  !'  exclaimed  Slark,  his  interest  now 
thoroughly  aroused. 

'Yes;  but  I've  been  out  of  collar  for  some  time,  and 
am  hard  up,  and  if  you  can  put  me  on  the  job  I'll  share 
the  swag  with  you.' 

'  I'm  open  for  that  contract,'  replied  Slark,  with  an 
artful  leer.     '  What  do  you  know  about  Yecquerary  ?' 

'  More  than  you,  I  bet.' 

Slark's  manner  indicated  that  he  was  not  quite  sure  of 
his  srround,  and  was  somewhat  undecided  how  to  act,  but 
he  asked  a  question  that  struck  a  keynote  for  Tindal. 
This  was  the  question,  his  eagerness  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation causing  him  to  forget  his  usual  caution  : 

'  Do  you  know  if  Yecquerary  was  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing a  revolver  ?' 

Tindal  smiled  knowingly  as  he  answered  : 

'  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at,  governor.  I've  read 
up  all  that's  been  published  about  the  murder,  and  I 
ain't  such  a  fool  but  that  I  can  see  this  question  of  the 
revolver  will  be  a  weak  link  in  the  prosecution.' 

'  But  that  doesn't  answer  my  question.' 

'  Of  course  not ;  and  it's  clear  you've  not  been  able  to 
find  out  for  yourself,  or  you  wouldn't  ask  me.' 

Slark  felt  somehow  as  if  he  had  been  pushed  into  a 
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corner,  though  he  had  no  idea  how  his  question  had 
delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  his  opponent.  But  the 
remembrance  of  his  employer's  promise  of  twenty  pounds 
for  that  missing  link,  and  his  greedy  desire  to  earn  the 
money,  had  thrown  him  off  his  guard. 

'No,  but  I  dare  say  I  can  find  out/  he  said,  with 
assumed  indifference. 

'  Perhaps  you  can  with  my  help,'  remarked  Tindal. 

Slark  grasped  at  this  chance,  as  it  seemed  to  him  to  be, 
and  he  put  the  point-blank  query  again : 

'  Do  you  know  ?' 

'  Look  here,  pal,'  answered  Tindal,  with  easy  fami- 
liarity, '  I'm  going  to  sell  my  knowledge,  the  same  as  you 
sell  yours.' 

Ephraim  Slark  rose,  went  to  a  cupboard,  brought 
forth  a  couple  of  dirty  glasses  and  a  bottle  containing 
a  little  gin.  These  things  he  placed  on  the  table  with 
the  remark : 

'  Now,  look  here,  old  man,  let's  come  to  business. 
We  are  both  in  the  same  line,  and  if  you  will  help  me 
I'll  help  you.  Have  a  thimbleful  of  the  stuff,  and  then 
we'll  talk.' 

Tindal  helped  himself  to  a  thimbleful,  and  a  very 
small  thimbleful ;  but  it  would  have  needed  a  giant's 
thimble  to  contain  what  Slark  took,  and  as  the  sneak 
wiped  his  lips  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  he  gasped 
out : 

'  Ah,  that  puts  life  in  one  !' 

'  Well,  now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  If  you  will  tell 
me  if  Vecquerary  is  known  to  have  possessed  a  revolver, 
and  give  me  proof,  I'll  put  a  fiver  in  your  way.' 

'  I  can't  tell  you  now,  but  I'll  undertake  to  find  out.' 
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'  How  ?' 

'  That's  my  little  bit  of  business,  cocky/  replied  Tindal, 
as  he  laid  his  forefinger  on  his  nose  as  a  sign  that  he  was 
too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  by  having  salt  put  on  his 
tail ;  '  but  you  may  take  your  affidavit  I  can  do  it,  and 
your  fiver's  as  good  as  earned.' 

'  Very  well,  that  bit  of  "  biz  "  is  settled,'  said  Slark 
gleefully,  as  he  helped  himself  to  another  giant's 
thimbleful  of  the  '  stuff '  and  pushed  the  bottle  towards 
his  visitor,  who,  however,  declined  the  proffered  hospi- 
tality, but  accepted  a  long  pipe  and  some  tobacco  ;  and 
the  two  men  had  soon  filled  the  small  room  with  a  fosf 
of  smoke,  and  they  chatted  familiarly  as  if  they  had 
known  each  other  for  years. 

Slark  believed  that  he  was  hob-nobbing  with  a  bird  of 
precisely  his  own  feather,  and  so  he  was  less  reserved 
than  he  otherwise  would  have  been — indeed,  he  became 
quite  confidential,  and,  as  his  intelligence  and  intellect, 
as  compared  with  Tindal's,  were  as  a  rushlight  to  an 
electric  lamp,  Tindal  probed  him  and  drew  him  out, 
and  got  from  him  a  good  deal  of  information  about 
his  own  views  and  the  views  of  his  employer,  Hipcraft, 
and  at  last  Tindal  broke  in  somewhat  abruptly  with  this 
question : 

'  There's  no  fear  but  what  they'll  convict  Vecquerary  ?' 

'  Not  the  slightest.  Three  weeks  after  the  verdict  he'll 
be  as  dead  as  a  door-nail.' 

This  belief  put  Ephraim  Slark  in  such  good  spirits 
that,  having  finished  the  last  of  the  gin  in  the  bottle,  he 
sent  Mrs.  Bingham,  his  landlady,  out  for  another  shilling's- 
worth  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  the  fresh  supply  he 
grew  pretty  mellow  and  more  confidential,  for  he  was 
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a  weak-minded  man,  and,  like  all  such  men,  he  liked 
to  brag  of  his  own  achievements,  and  he  could  not  resist 
telling  of  his  cleverness  in  obtaining  an  interview  with 
Muriel. 

This  was  Tindal's  chance,  and  with  assumed  non- 
chalance he  asked : 

•Did  she  tell  you  anything  about  Tortolini  ?' 

'  No — well,  that  is,  a  little,'  answered  Slark,  who  by 
this  time  was  thick- voiced  and  somewhat  hazy  in  his 
ideas  owing  to  the  'stuff  he  had  imbibed,  and,  winking 
one  of  his  bleared  eyes,  he  asked :  '  Do  you  know  tho 
fellow  ?' 

'  No.    Do  you  ?' 

'  No.' 

'I'll  tell  you  what  I  do  know,'  remarked  Tindal.  'I 
know  that  Mrs.  Neilsen  had  a  photograph  of  him.' 

'  How  the  devil  did  you  find  that  out  V  asked  Slark. 

'  Ah  !  that's  my  own  affair,'  said  Tindal,  with  a  laugh. 

Slark  scratched  his  head.  He  was  muddled,  but  pre- 
sently his  vanity  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  said,  with 
another  wink  : 

'  You're  awfully  clever,  no  doubt,  old  man,  but  you 
can't  hold  a  candle  to  me.  Now,  won't  you  be  sin-prised 
to  hear  that  I've  got  that  photograph  ?' 

Tindal  broke  into  a  derisive  laugh  as  he  said  : 

'  Look  here,  old  man,  you  must  tell  that  to  the  horse 
marines ;  I  ain't  quite  such  a  mug  as  you  think  me.' 

'  I  tell  you  I've  got  it,'  roared  Slark  angrily. 

'  I  don't  believe  it.' 

'  Will  you  make  a  bet  ?'  asked  Slark  irritably. 

'  Yes.' 

'  How  much  ?' 
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'  A  couple  of  bob  ;'  and  Tindal  produced  two  shilling 
and  laid  tliem  on  tbe  table. 

'  They  are  mine,'  said  Slark,  as  lie  grabbed  the  coin?, 
thrust  them  into  his  pocket,  then  rose,  drew  out  a  bunch 
of  keys,  and,  opening  one  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  he  pro- 
duced the  photograph  of  Tortoiini  that  he  had  received 
from  Miss  Woolsey. 

Tindal  took  the  portrait,  examined  it  with  critical 
scrutiny,  then,  as  he  handed  it  back,  he  remarked : 

'  Well,  blow  me  if  I  thought  you  were  speaking  square 
when  you  said  you  had  his  likeness.' 

'  Bah !'  hissed  Slark,  with  a  sneer  of  profound  con- 
tempt, '  you  ain't  a  match  for  me.  I  ain't  been  ferreting 
for  twenty-two  years  without  knowing  my  business.  If 
I  didn't,  old  Hipcraft  wouldn't  employ  me.  You  are 
only  a  child  in  the  profession  yet.  You've  got  a  lot  to 
learn,  and  I'll  give  you  a  Avrinkle,  pal.  Don't  try  to  best 
old  stagers  like  myself.  But,  there,  I  don't  want  to  sit 
on  you  too  much.  You've  lost  the  two  bob  fairly,  but 
we'll  drink  it,' 

He  was  about  to  sing  out  for  his  landlady  and  instruct 
her  to  procure  some  more  gin,  when  Tindal  stopped  him 
with  the  remark : 

'  No,  not  now.  I've  had  enough.  I'll  take  it  out  of 
you  another  time.     I  must  go  now.' 

Slark  tried  to  persuade  him  to  stay,  for  he  wished 
to  make  a  night  of  it,  having  commenced,  but,  finding 
that  his  powers  of  persuasion  were  without  effect,  he 
remarked : 

'  Well,  now,  I  tell  you  what  it  is ;  you  work  with  me, 
and  I'll  make  something  of  you.  In  six  months'  time  I'll 
turn  you  out  perfect.' 
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'I  know  I've  got  a  lot  to  learn/  answered  Tindal 
humbly  ;  '  but  I  try  to  learn  something  every  day.' 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  groping  his  way  down  the 
greasy,  creaky  stairs,  and  he  was  glad  to  get  into  the 
murky  street  again,  which,  after  the  mephitic  atmo- 
sphere of  Slark's  squalid  apartment,  seemed  fresh  and 
pure ;  and,  as  he  wended  his  way  back  to  his  hotel,  ho 
felt  that  the  evening  had  by  no  means  been  spc::t  in  a 
profitless  manner. 


CHAPTER  XXXII, 

BETWEEN  HOPE  AND   FEAR. 

HE  perversity  of  human  nature  has  always 
been  and  always  will  be  responsible  for  a 
large  amount  of  unhappiness.  That  there 
should  be  differences  of  opinion  is  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  our  being,  but  when 
these  differences  arise  between  those  who  are  near  and 
dear  to  each  other  the  results  are  often  disastrous. 
Mr.  Oriel  Verecourt  was  to  prove  this  in  his  own  person, 
for  when,  a  day  or  two  after  his  misunderstanding  with 
his  fiancie,  he  called  at  her  house,  he  was  amazed — 
dumbfoundered,  in  fact— to  find  all  the  blinds  drawn 
down,  the  place  shut  up,  and  no  one  there.  It  was 
manifest  that  Miss  "VToolsey  had  gone  away,  and  either 
taken  her  servants  with  her  or  discharged  them.  On 
this  latter  point  he  received  direct  information  from 
the  next-door  servant,  who,  seeing  him  there,  and  know- 
ing him  by  sight,  came  out  and  told  him  that  the 
servants  had  all  been  suddenly  dismissed  with  a  month's 
wages,  and  that  the  'young  lady'  had  gone  off  in  a 
cab  with  an  old  gray- headed  gentleman,  and  had  taken 
a  large  quantity  of  luggage  with  her.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  this  piece  of  news  caused  Oriel  much  uneasi- 
ness and  unhappiness.     He  had  up  to  then  attached  no 
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importance  to  his  quarrel  with  Muriel,  but  it  was  obvious 
now  that  she  had  done  so,  and  had  meant  what  she 
said  when  she  told  him  that  she  would  say  '  good-bye.' 

It  certainly  did  seem  to  him  a  very  bitter  ending 
indeed  to  his  love  dream,  and  its  bitterness  was  en- 
hanced and  rendered  infinitely  more  poignant  by  the 
tragic  circumstances  that  had  led  up  to  this  climax. 
During  the  time  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
Muriel  and  Mrs.  Neilsen  his  life  had  known  no  shadow. 
His  admiration  for  the  elder  lady  had  been  unbounded, 
and  his  love  for  the  younger  one  devout,  sincere,  honour- 
able, and  manly.  And  now  one  lay  dead,  and  the  other 
had  deserted  him. 

How  true  it  is,  alas !  that  happiness  in  this  world  is 
but  as  a  fleeting  gleam  of  April  sunshine ;  in  the  case  of 
some  people,  more  transitory  even  than  that.  We  drink 
pleasure  with  a  spoon ;  we  sup  sorrow  from  a  cup. 

Of  course  Verecourt  could  not  get  to  know  then  where 
Muriel  had  gone  to;  her  departure  was  to  him  in  the 
nature  of  a  flight,  and  her  going  and  her  whereabouts 
were  alike  a  mystery.  It  will  be  remembered  that  after 
her  interview  with  Mr.  Leslie  Melville  she  wrote  to  her 
lover,  asking  him  to  call  upon  her,  and  presumably  it 
was  her  intention  to  discuss  with  him  the  offer  Mr. 
Melville  had  made  to  her.  When  he  did  call,  Slark, 
like  a  thing  of  evil — an  ominous  shadow — stood  between 
them,  and  it  was  due  to  that  wretched  being  that  the 
quarrel  arose.  In  consequence  of  that  misunderstand- 
ing, Muriel  did  not  tell  her  lover  about  Melville,  and  so 
the  mystery  of  her  going  was  the  greater  to  Verecourt, 
who  had  not  received  the  slightest  information  of  her 
intention  to  leave  London. 

17 
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As  lie  turned  away  he  probably  felt  more  downcast 
than  ever  he  had  felt  before  in  the  whole  course  of  bis 
life,  and  on  arriving  at  his  house  his  sorrow  was  accentu- 
ated by  finding  that  Muriel,  true  to  ber  word,  bad 
returned  all  his  presents  and  letters.  He  had  made  ber 
some  valuable  presents,  and,  with  the  ardency  of  tbe 
young  lover,  he  had  written  her  a  large  number  of 
letters,  but  there  they  were  now,  confronting  bim  like 
so  many  dead  hopes.  He  could  no  longer  doubt  her 
determination  to  put  an  end  to  the  engagement,  and  he 
was  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that,  after  many  months 
of  sweet  and  hopeful  joy,  a  painful  blow,  terrible  in  its 
very  suddenness,  had  fallen  upon  him,  and  his  life  was 
changed.  One  dear  woman  whom  he  had  loved  as  a 
friend  was  dead — dead  in  her  youth  and  beauty,  stricken 
down  by  the  hand  of  a  cowardly  and  brutal  assassin! 
The  other,  whom  he  bad  hoped  to  make  his  wife,  had 
severed  her  connection  with  him,  and  tbe  man  whom  he 
had  come  to  regard  with  high  esteem  was  a  prisoner 
lying  under  the  awful  charge  of  murder. 

It  testifies  in  a  large  measure  to  Mr.  Verecourt's 
noble  disposition  that  this  very  fact  of  his  friend  being 
under  such  a  shadow  kept  him  up — kept  him  from 
despairing  about  himself;  for  he  felt  that,  though  he 
might  lose  his  affianced  wife,  be  must  not  abandon  his 
unhappy  friend  until  he  was  convinced  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt  that  Vecquerary  was  the  murderer, 
but  at  present  no  such  conviction  would  come  to  him. 
His  faith  in  Vecquerary  was  unshaken,  and  that  being 
so,  he  deemed  it  his  sacred  duty  to  do  all  he  possibly 
could  to  prove  that  his  faith  was  not  misplaced.  This 
duty  kept  bim   from  dwelling   too   much  on  his   new 
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sorrow,  though  it  was  calculated  to  affect  the  whole  of 
his  life.  For  those  who  think  that  a  true  man  can 
entirely  get  over  a  love  disappointment  know  little  of 
the  masculine  nature.  Shallow  and  heartless  some  men 
may  be,  but  he  who  loves  sincerely,  and  loves  deeply, 
and  loses  the  object  of  his  affection,  feels  the  rupture 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.  It  is  no  mere  sentiment  this, 
but  an  irrefragable  truth.  Verecourt,  however,  was 
destined  to  meet  with  other  rebuffs,  other  trials  of  his 
faith  and  fortitude,  for  Tindal  was  as  silent  as  (he 
Sphinx  about  what  he  was  doing  and  what  he  thought. 
This  naturally  was  a  great  test  to  Oriel's  faith,  for  he 
could  draw  but  the  one  inference,  and  that  was  that 
Tindal  had  little  hope  of  proving  the  accused  man  inno- 
cent ;  for  had  it  been  otherwise,  why  should  he  have  been 
so  reticent  ?  Moreover,  as  the  daj^s  sped  away  and  grew 
into  weeks,  and  the  trial  approached,  public  opinion 
settled  into  a  firm  conviction  that  Vecquerary  had 
indeed  stained  his  soul  with  the  blood  of  the  woman 
who  had  loved  him.  Oriel  could  meet  with  no  one  who 
shared  his  belief  and  views  ;  and  if  at  times  he  had  been 
disposed  to  waver  he  could  hardly  have  been  blamed, 
for  a  man  who  can  adhere  to  his  opinion  in  the  face  of 
all  the  world  is  a  courageous  man  indeed. 

Vecquerary,  being  only  a  committed  prisoner,  and  not 
a  convicted  one,  was  privileged  to  write  to  his  friends 
without  much  restriction.  He  had,  however,  not  availed 
himself  to  any  great  extent  of  this  privilege.  He  had 
written  a  long  letter  to  his  wife,  in  which,  with  the  frank 
honesty  that  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  distinctively 
characteristic  of  him,  he  told  without  reserve  the  Avhole 
ptory  of  his  connection  with  Mrs.  Neilsen,  up  to  that 
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awful  moment  when,  on  the  wind-swept  beach  at  Hast- 
ings, she  sank  to  the  ground  mortally  wounded.  And 
in  speaking  of  that  awful  deed  he  contented  himself  with 
saying :  '  To  me  it  is  all  a  mystery.  I  heard  the  report, 
I  saw  the  flash  of  fire,  and  saw  her  fall,  but  mine  was 
not  the  hand  that  slew  her.' 

He  had  also  written  three  or  four  letters  to  his  brother, 
but  these  mostly  had  reference  to  business  matters;  and 
at  last,  when  Oriel  Ycrecourt  almost  felt  as  if  his  faith 
would  break  down,  the  prisoner  sent  him  the  following 
letter : 

'  My  dear  and  valued  Friexd, 

'  As  the  day  for  the  commencement  of  the  terriblo 
ordeal  of  trial  approaches,  I  feel  as  if  the  awful  darkness 
in  which  I  have  been  so  suddenly  plunged  was  thicken- 
ing, and  whichever  way  I  turn  my  weary  eyes  not  the 
faintest  gleam  of  light  gives  me  hope.  Not  that  I  fear 
to  die.  Thank  God,  and  thank  God  again,  I  am  endowed 
with  such  manhood  that  I  regard  death  with  indiffer* 
ence,  but  to  have  to  die  the  death  that  seems  to  menace 
me  makes  me  shrink  with  horror,  for  I  am  innocent  of 
this  fearful  deed.  That  I  have  been  weak,  and  have  erred, 
and  wronged  those  near  and  dear  to  me,  and  whom  I 
was  in  honour  bound  to  protect,  I  humbly  admit  with 
sorrow  and  shame  ;  but  my  hand  did  not  slay  dear  Mrs. 
Neilsen,  and  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  and  before  God,  I 
swear  solemnly  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  who  did 
kill  her.  Of  course,  I  know  too  well  that  the  vows  and 
asseverations  of  a  man  accused  of  such  a  terrible  crime 
tell  but  little  in  his  favour,  for  nearly  all  criminals  when 
charged  with  murder  assert  their  innocence.     But  I  dare 
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to  think  that  you,  who  learned  to  esteem  me,  will  believe 
me  true  ;  and  Miss  Woolsey,  who  knew  me  so  well,  and 
knew  how  I  respected  her  aunt,  will,  I  am  sure,  share 
your  belief.  Could  I  be  assured  that  you  and  she  regard 
me  as  a  falsely  accused  man,  I  should  experience  a 
certain  kind  of  negative  happiness  even  in  the  gloom  of 
my  cell,  and  with  the  probabilities  of  a  shameful  death 
staring  me  in  the  face.  But  I  should  like  to  go  even 
further  than  this,  and,  in  the  name  of  our  friendship, 
exact  from  you  a  solemn  promise  that,  even  though  I 
die  an  ignominious  death,  you  will  never  rest  so  long  as 
you  live  until  you  have  proved  my  innocence.  But,  alas  ! 
to  place  such  a  burden  upon  a  man  who  has  nothing  but 
the  memory  of  a  short  friendship  to  sustain  his  zeal  is 
too  much,  and  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  you  will 
charge  your  life  with  any  such  task.  I  have  little  to 
cheer  me  in  my  loneliness,  for  though  my  lawyers  seem 
indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  get  rebutting  evi- 
dence, they  are  singularly  reticent  as  to  what  is  being 
done,  or  is  likely  to  be  done.  So  far  as  I  understand, 
the  line  that  the  defence  will  take  is  that  poor  Mrs. 
Neilsen  shot  herself;  and,  as  I  recall  all  the  details  of 
that  awful  night  so  far  as  I  can,  it  seems  to  me  probable 
that  she  did,  save  for  one  thing — she  had  no  earthly 
cause,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  commit  suicide.  She  had 
decided  to  sever  our  connection,  but  I  was  mad  enough 
to  want  to  continue  it.  That  meeting  was,  as  she  said, 
to  be  our  last.  I  Avishcd  to  embrace  her  for  the  last 
time,  but  she  refused  to  allow  me  to  do  so.  In  a  confused 
and  agonized  state  of  mind,  I  turned  away.  Then  there 
came  a  report  and  flash,  and  I  saw  her  fall.  From 
that  moment  the  rest  is  a  hideous   nightmare  to  me. 
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The  shock  seemed  to  numb  my  brain.  I  have  but  a 
confused  and  vague  recollection  of  the  after  events. 
That  I  fled  from  the  accursed  spot  is  too  true,  and  for 
this  act  you  may  call  me  coward.  Condemn  me  as  you 
like,  I  was  impelled  to  flight  by  an  impulse  that  took  my 
reason  prisoner.  That  is  the  only  plea  I  can  advance  in 
justification  of  my  act.  I  was  perfectly  guiltless  of  the 
crime  of  causing  the  dear  woman's  death,  and  yet  I  fled, 
and  thereby  gave  point  to  the  suspicions  that  must 
necessarily  fall  upon  me ;  but  I  venture  to  think  that 
few  men  indeed  would  have  kept  their  presence  of  mind 
under  such  circumstances.  To  see  a  beloved  friend 
suddenly  stricken  dead  at  your  feet,  to  realize  with  equal 
suddenness  that  you  will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
death,  is  well  calculated  to  deprive  most  men  of  their 
reason.  I  know  it  deprived  me  of  mine.  But  even  with 
death's  cold  grip  upon  me,  I  can  take  your  hand.  I  can 
look  steadily  into  your  eyes,  and  I  can  say,  with  the  full 
consciousness  of  the  peril  to  my  immortal  soul  if  I  say 
falsely,  as  God  witnesseth  I  did  not  slay  Mrs.  Neilsen.  I 
have  learned  since  my  arrest  that  a  revolver  was  found 
near  Mrs.  Neilsen's  bod}7,  and  this  seems  to  favour  the 
theory  of  suicide.  But  though  it  tells  against  myself  to 
say  it,  I  cannot  understand  why  she  should  have  taken 
her  own  life.  She  was  of  a  singularly  cheerful  disposition, 
and  never  once  did  she  utter  a  single  word  to  me  that 
would  suggest  the  likelihood  of  her  resorting  to  such  a 
means  of  ending  her  career. 

'  But  I  will  no  longer  trespass  upon  your  time  and 
patience.  I  have  told  you  the  truth ;  but  whether  my 
statements  will  receive  corroboration  or  not,  Heaven 
alone  knows.    Be  the  result  of  the  trial,  however,  what  it 
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may,  I  can  but  repeat  again  and  again,  until  my  latest 
breath,  that  I  am  innocent. 

'Josiaii  Vecquerary.' 

The  effect  of  this  letter  on  Verecourt  was  to  strengthen 
his  faith  in  Vecquerary,  and  to  stimulate  his  energies  to 
try  and  establish  his  innocence,  and  as  soon  after  its 
receipt  as  possible  he  hurried  off  to  see  Tindal, 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

STRIKING    A    NEW    TRAIL. 

VERECOURT  handed  his  friend's  letter  to  Tindal 
to  read,  and  the  detective  did  read  it  with  the 
deliberateness  "with  which  he  did  everything. 
And  having  read  it  he  handed  it  back  with  a 
simple  'Umph,'  which  was  capable  of  no  inter- 
pretation, and  conveyed  no  indication  of  the  thoughts  of 
that  sphinx-like  mind.  Verecourt  was  distressed  natural!}7, 
and  he  showed  his  distress  in  manner  and  voice  as  he 
asked : 

'  What  is  your  opinion  now  ?  What  do  you  think  will 
be  the  result  of  the  trial  V 

'  As  regards  my  opinion,  Mr.  Verecourt,  I  must  ask 
you  to  excuse  me  from  giving  it.  If  a  man  holds  a 
decided  opinion,  he  should  be  prepared  to  show  that  he 
has  some  solid  foundation  for  it ;  otherwise,  his  opinion 
may  be  a  mere  question  of  prejudice  or  bias.  Then  as  to 
the  result  of  the  trial;  that  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  unless 
very  strong  evidence  indeed  is  forthcoming  that  the  lady 
shot  herself,  or  was  shot  by  someone  else  other  than 
Vecquerary.' 

'  But  you  have  been  engaged  in  the  case  now  for  some 
weeks,'  cried  Verecourt  despairingly,  '  and  is  it  possible 
that  you  have  failed  to  get  hold  of  something  that  will 
throw  doubt  on  Vecquerary's  guilt  ?' 
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'  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  it  is  absolutely  so,'  an- 
swered Tindal. 

Verecourt's  hopes  sank,  and  his  heart  grew  heavy. 

'  Poor  Vecquerary  !'  he  said,  with  a  sigh  ;  '  I  fear  there 
is  little  chance  of  his  escaping.  It's  awful,  perfectly 
awful !' 

'It  is,'  returned  Tindal,  with  some  sympathy  in  his 
tone.  '  But  let  me  tell  you  this  much.  You  see,  when  I 
first  took  the  matter  up,  what  I  heard  led  me  to  think  it 
was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  this  crime  had 
been  instigated  by  some  enemy  of  Vecquerary's,  Avho  out 
of  pure  revenge  was  desirous  of  fixing  the  crime  on 
Vccquei\'uy.  If  such  a  depraved  being  as  this  existed — 
and  knowing  human  nature  as  I  do,  I  knew  unhappily 
that  he  was  not  a  monster  of  a  diseased  imagination,  but 
an  absolute  entity  among  human  kind — I  felt  sure,  all 
the  circumstances  considered,  that  I  must  look  for  him 
in  the  person  of  Kichard  Hipcraft.  I  gained  an  inter- 
view, however,  with  this  man,  and  though  I  found  him 
to  be  a  cynic  of  the  worst  possible  kind,  as  well  as  pos- 
sessed of  a  nature  that  was  capable  of  the  most  uncom- 
promising hatred,  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
suspicion  that  had  half  taken  shape  in  my  mind  could 
not  be  entertained.  Whatever  Hipcraft  may  be,  he  is 
entirely  innocent  of  Mrs.  Neilsen's  death.  Since  then  I 
have  had  an  interview  with  his  creature  Slark — a  type 
of  a  low,  cunning,  vulgar,  unprincipled,  sordid  human 
fox.  This  fellow  is  a  perfect  tool  of  his  master,  and  1  am 
disposed  to  go  the  length  of  saying  that,  if  he  were  well 
paid  for  it,  he  would  not  have  much  compuaction  about 
taking  the  life  of  that  master's  enemy.  But  Slark  had  no 
hand  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  Mrs.  Neilsen's  death. 
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Vereeourt  uttered  an  involuntary  groan,  as  the  detec- 
tive's statement  only  served  to  point  more  forcibly  to 
Vecquerary's  guilt. 

'  Having  failed,'  continued  Tindal  in  his  quiet,  de- 
liberate way,  '  to  connect  either  of  these  two  men  as  an 
accessory  to  the  fact,  in  even  a  remote  degree,  I  have 
turned  my  attention  to  endeavouring  to  find  something 
that  would  warrant  the  assumption  of  suicide.' 

'  Well  ?'  exclaimed  Vereeourt  eagerly. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  failed  there  also.' 

Vereeourt  groaned  again,  and  said  with  unmistakable 
emphasis : 

'  And  yet  I  cannot,  will  not  believe  Vecquerary  is 
guilty.' 

Without  taking  any  notice  of  this  remark,  Tindal  con- 
tinued : 

'  I  am  aware  that  the  defence  is  to  be  suicide,  but  I 
must  confess  that  I  don't  quite  see  how  that  defence  is 
to  be  supported.' 

'But  there  is  the  pistol,'  ejaculated  Vereeourt;  'is 
it  not  possible  to  prove  that  Mrs.  Neilsen  kept  a  re- 
volver ?' 

'  Ah !  now  you  touch  upon  the  one  weak  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  forged  by  the  prosecution.  I  know 
that  the  other  side  are  aware  of  this  weakness,  and  they 
have  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  get  proof  that 
Vecquerary  was  in  possession  of  the  revolver.' 

'  And  have  failed  ?'  cried  Vereeourt,  with  a  sense  of 
new  hope  rising. 

'Yes,  failed.  I  know  almost  every  move  they  have 
-made  in  this  direction.  SI  ark  has  been  to  Manchester ; 
Vecquerary's  house  has  been  ransacked;   his  servants 
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subjected  to  the  most  searching  examination  ;  the  lead- 
in o:  gunsmiths  in  Manchester  and  London  have  been 
visited,  but  up  to  the  present  not  a  grain  of  evidence  has 
been  obtained  to  prove  that  the  revolver  belonged  to  the 
accused  man.' 

'  That  is  a  grand  point,  then,'  cried  Verecourt  quite 
gleefully,  as  his  hopes  rose  still  higher. 

'  On  the  other  hand,'  pursued  the  detective,  '  it  is  as 
hopeless  to  try  and  prove  that  the  murdered  lady  had  a 
revolver  in  her  possession/ 

'  Of  course  you  have  tried  to  find  out  if  she  did  keep 
firearms  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

(  And  failed  V 

'  And  failed.' 

'  But  still/  urged  Verecourt, '  this  weak  link  tnat  you 
speak  of  must  tell  against  the  prosecution.' 

'  It  might,  other  things  being  in  accord ;  but  I  am 
afraid  the  evidence  altogether  is  so  powerfully  circum- 
stantial that  one  weak  link  will  scarcely  invalidate  it.' 

Verecourt's  hopes  sank  again,  and  despair  arose. 

'  Then  your  opinion  is/  he  said,  '  that  Vecquerary  will 
be  hanged  ?' 

'  My  opinion  is  that  Vecquerary  will  be  hanged,  unless 
something  little  short  of  a  miracle  turns  up  to  save  him,' 
was  the  quiet  answer. 

As  Verecourt  retraced  his  steps  homeward  he  was 
conscious  of  a  sense  of  blank  despair.  How,  indeed, 
could  it  be  otherwise  after  that  interview?  for  Tindal  had 
made  it  manifest  that  he  himself  was  hopeless,  and  that 
he  had  exhausted  his  resources.  At  any  rate,  that  was 
the  inference  Verecourt  drew,  and  with  such  a  man. 
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whoso  nature  was  genuineness  itself,  and  whose  friend- 
ship was  true  and  noble,  it  was  terrible,  very  terrible,  for 
him  to  have  to  break  down  his  faith,  and  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  friend  was  guilty.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  found  the  greatest  difficulty  imaginable  in 
coming  to  any  such  conclusion.  To  the  world  generally 
this  might  have  seemed  like  perverse  obstinacy,  even  if 
it  had  not  been  described  by  a  stronger  expression.  But 
Verecourt  having  once  made  up  his  mind  to  a  thing  was 
not  easily  turned,  and  he  still  found  refuge,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  suicide  theory,  notwithstanding  that  no  proof 
was  forthcoming  that  Mrs.  Xeilsen  had  ever  possessed  a 
revolver. 

So  full  of  anxiety  was  he  that  he  resolved  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Lewis  King,  the  lawyer  who  was  engaged  in  getting 
up  the  case  for  the  defence.  This  gentleman  was  the 
London  representative  of  the  Manchester  firm  engaged 
by  Alfred  Vecquerary  on  his  brother's  behalf.  He  bore  a 
high  reputation  in  his  profession,  and  was  said  to  be  a 
man  of  remarkable  acumen.  Verecourt  knew  him  casu- 
ally, as  they  were  near  neighbours  at  Kew,  and  Mr.  King 
was  aware  how  deeply  interested  the  young  man  was  in 
Vecquerary's  fate.  But  notwithstanding  this  Mr.  King 
was  reticent  and  guarded,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind. 
He  was  careful  not  to  commit  himself  to  any  direct 
statement  until  Verecourt  said : 

'  I  have  seen  Tindal,  and  he  has  told  mc  he  has  failed 
to  trace  the  ownership  of  the  pistol.' 

'Yes,  I  know/  said  Mr.  King. 

'  But  will  not  that  tell  in  the  prisoner's  favour  V 

'  To  some  small  extent  it  may,  but  the  other  evidence 
is  too  strong  to  be  materially  affected/ 
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'Then  you  think  the  verdict  will  go  against  Vecque- 
rary ?' 

'I  am  afraid  it  will,  unless  we  can  counteract  the 
evidence.' 

'Then  all  I've  got  to  say,'  exclaimed  Verecourt  desper- 
ately, 'is  that  if  Vccquerary  shot  Mrs.  Neilsen  he  was 
absolutely  mad  at  the  time,  and  not  responsible  I'm-  his 
act." 

A  strange  expression  enme  over  the  lawyer's  fa<  c 
It  was  the  expression  of  the  sudden  dawning  of  a  new 
idea. 

'By  Jove ''he  exclaimed, 'you  strike  a  new  keynote. 
That  is  a  theory  we  have  not  yet  touched  upon,  but  1 
can  see  certain  potentialities  in  it.  Tell  me,  now,  have 
you  ever  heard  of  your  friend  doing  strange  and  eccentric 
things  ?' 

'  No  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  have.' 

'But  you  know  that  he  was  strangely  infatuated  with 
Mrs.  Neilsen  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'And  your  own  opinion  is  that  a  determination  on  her 
part  to  put  an  end  to  the  connection  might  have  had 
such  an  effect  on  Vecquerary  as  to  absolutely  turn  his 
head  V 

'  Yes ;  I  firmly  believe  so.' 

'Well,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,'  remarked  Mr.  King 
musingly ;  '  I  think  we  have  struck  a  new  trail,  and  I 
think  Vecquerary  may  be  saved  from  the  hangman,  at 
any  rate.' 

This  was  not  much,  but  it  Avas  something,  and  it  served 
to  keep  Arerecourt's  faith  alive. 
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A  NEW   THREAD. 

XYOXE  who  has  ever  bad  anything  to  do  with 
legal  cases,  whether  criminal  or  civil,  will 
know  with  what  eagerness  the  weaker  side 
will  fasten  on  a  point  that  is  likely  to  tell  in 
their  favour.  This  only  illustrates  in  another 
fashion  the  drowning  man  and  the  straw.  The  ethics  of 
the  legal  mind,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  of  a  singu- 
larly elastic  kind ;  improbabilities  that  would  at  other 
times  be  laughed  to  scorn  are  seized  upon  and  advanced 
with  all  the  gravity  that  a  counsel  knows  so  well  how  to 
assume,  when  be  is  fighting  a  losing  cause.  A  lawyer 
understands,  perhaps  better  than  most  people,  the  weak- 
ness of  men  ;  their  impressionable  side,  and  their  vulner- 
able points.  And  as  all  is  considered  fair  in  love  and 
war,  so  does  a  lawyer  consider  it  fair  to  do  anything  and 
say  anything,  however  contemptible  and  mean,  if  it  only 
gives  him  an  advantage  over  his  opponent. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  but  it  may  be  repeated, 
that  nearly  everyone  who  was  interested,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  terrible  tragedy  at  Hastings,  believed 
Vecquerary  guilty.  In  the  minds  of  these  persons  it  was 
only  a  question  as  to  which  degree  his  guilt  should  be 
classed  in.     Those  who  were  arrayed  on  his  side  were 
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aware  that  money  "was  plentiful,  and  a  long  purse  is  a 
mighty  powerful  lever.  Well  backed  up,  therefore,  with 
the  sinews  of  war,  the  defenders  were  resolved  to  make 
as  stubborn  a  stand  as  possible,  though  this  resolve  did 
not  prevent  them  from  seeing  that  their  chances  of  win- 
ning were  as  small  as  they  could  be. 

Mr.  Lewis  King,  who  was  aged,  and  respectable  as 
lawyers  go,  showed  what  his  views  were  during  his  con- 
versation with  Oriel  Yerecourt.  He  sheltered  himself 
under  no  ambiguous  expression,  but  stated  plainly  that 
the  verdict  would  be  against  Vecquerary  unless  the  evi- 
dence could  be  counteracted.  Now,  that  was  the  very 
point :  and  the  question  was,  '  Could  it  be  counteracted  ?' 
Mr.  King  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  could  not.  Con- 
sequently, Verecourt's  suggestion  that  Vecquerary  must 
have  been  literally  insane  at  the  time  he  shot  Mrs. 
Neilsen  was  jumped  at,  so  to  speak,  by  King,  who,  as  he 
himself  put  it,  saw  '  certain  potentialities '  in  it.  That  is, 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  Vecquerary  was  suffering  from 
aberration  of  intellect  at  the  time  he  committed  the 
crime,  he  would  at  least  be  saved  from  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law.  It  is  beyond  all  question  of  doubt 
that  Mr.  King  would  not  have  thought  of  playing  this 
card  if  he  had  had  any  hope  of  proving  the  innocence  of 
the  accused  man.  But  he  had  no  such  hope,  and  so  he 
telegraphed  for  Tindal. 

'Tindal,'  he  said,  when  that  gentleman  arrived,  'it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  perfect  waste  of  time  trying  to 
prove  Vecquerary  guiltless,  and  what  we  have  got  to  do 
is  to  mitigate  the  penalty.  Now  I  want  you  to  set  to 
work  on  a  fresh  track,  and  to  get  up  evidence  to  convince 
the  jury  that  the  man  has  been  subject  to  occasional 
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aberration  of  intellect,  and  that  he  must  have  literally 
lost  his  reason  when  he  killed  the  woman.  Do  you 
understand  V 

'  Oh  yes.' 

'  Well,  now,  don't  lose  any  time.  Everyone  who  has 
been  friendly  to  him,  and  who  may  be  trusted  to  follow 
a  lead,  must  be  got  hold  of.  This  is  really  the  only  card 
we  have  got  to  play,  and  we  must  play  it  well,  and 
much  will  depend  upon  you.  I  think  I  make  myself 
clear.' 

'You  do,'  answered  Tindal,  who  seemed  unusually 
thoughtful  and  preoccupied :  '  but  the  fact  is,  I  don't 
believe  in  the  irresponsible  idea.  If  Vecquerary  did  kill 
the  woman  he  was  just  as  sane  at  the  time  as  you  are  or 
I  am  now.' 

'  If  he  did  kill  the  woman !'  exclaimed  King  irritably, 
laying  great  stress  on  the  word  if.  '  Have  you  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  did  not.,  that  you  should  speak 
in  such  a  way  V 

'  I  have  no  reason,'  he  replied. 

'  Then,  what  do  you  mean  V 

'  Exactly  what  I  have  said.  It's  no  use  attempting  to 
split  hairs.' 

'  What  we've  got  to  do,'  replied  Mr.  King  decisively, 
and  with  some  display  of  temper,  '  is  to  make  out  the 
best  case  we  can,  and  we  have  so  little  to  work  upon  that 
our  chances  are  small.' 

'  I  admit  that  the  chances  are  not  very  good,'  returned 
Tindal,  '  but  there  are  certain  features  in  the  case  that 
puzzle  me,  and  I  do  not  like  to  feel  that  there  is  a  puzzle 
I  cannot  solve.  You  may  say  that  that  is  egotism.  Well, 
I  am  indifferent  as  to  what  you  say  ;  but  the  fact  is,  the 
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man  who  does  not  believe  in  himself  seldom  accomplishes 
much.' 

'  I  am  not  indifferent  to  your  known  abilities,'  remarked 
the  lawyer  in  a  tone  of  irony,  for  he  felt  a  little  annoyed 
at  what  he  considered  Tindal's  want  of  deference.  '  But 
however  clever  you  may  be,  you  cannot  accomplish  tho 
impossible  any  more  than  any  other  man.' 

'  No,'  answered  Tindal,  '  I  cannot ;  but  some  people  are 
rather  given  to  look  upon  ordinary  difficulties  as  impos- 
sibilities.' 

'  Well,  all  I've  got  to  say  is,'  observed  Mr.  King  irrit- 
ably, '  if  you  are  not  disposed  to  work  on  the  lines  I  lay 
down,  I  must,  in  common  fairness  to  my  clients,  engage 
the  services  of  someone  else.' 

Tindal  smiled  as  he  answered,  with  provoking  cool- 
ness : 

'  You  seem  to  forget,  Mr.  King,  that  I  do  not  receive 
my  instructions  from  you,  but  direct  from  Mr.  Alfred 
Vecquerary,  nor  do  I  occupy  the  position  of  a  mere 
lawyer's  scout.  Let  us  understand  each  other,  however. 
The  position,  to  me  at  least,  is  clear.  You  have  got  to 
make  the  best  possible  defence  you  can  for  your  client; 
and,  so  far  as  I  can,  I  will  aid  you  in  doing  that.' 

Mr.  King  had  no  wish  to  prolong  the  interview,  for  he 
felt  there  was  a  certain  antagonism  between  him  and 
Tindal ;  perhaps  he  was  conscious  that  Tindal  was  the 
better  man,  and  that  would  be  sure  to  make  him  angry. 
At  any  rate,  he  said  sharply  : 

'Very  well;  you  know  what  my  views  are,  and  with  or 
without  your  aid  I  shall  endeavour  to  carry  them  out. 
To  attempt  to  prove  Vecquerary  innocent  is  a  perfectly 
hopeless  task;  to  prove  him  insane  will  be  comparatively 
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easy;  and  it's  no  use  losing  the  substance  by  grabbing  at 
the  shadow.  My  instructions  to  counsel  will  be  to  plead 
insanity.' 

'And  the  plea  may  or  may  not  succeed,'  remarked 
Tindal,  in  a  manner  that  clearly  indicated  that  he  had 
his  own  particular  views,  but  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  explain  them  then. 

As  he  went  away  he  was  conscious  that  his  interview 
with  the  self-opinionated  lawyer  had  stimulated  him  to 
renewed  exertions.  The  probabilities  are  that  this  feeling 
arose  in  some  measure  from  wounded  vanity.  A  pardon- 
able vanity  it  may  be,  but  he  was  not  so  obtuse  as  to  fail 
to  see  that  King  had  been  disposed  to  snub  him ;  and 
Tindal  was  not  the  man  to  be  snubbed  with  impunity,  it 
mattered  not  who  the  snubber  might  be.  And  there  was 
another  thing  he  had  to  admit — he  had  been  influenced 
by  Vecquerary's  letter  to  Oriel  Verecourt,  which  the 
latter  had  allowed  him  to  read.  He  had  made  no  com- 
ment at  the  time  of  reading  it ;  but,  perhaps,  he  did  not 
even  know  then  that  it  had  influenced  him.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  was  disposed  to  say  to  himself :  '  I  would  rather 
think  Vecquerary  innocent  than  guilty.'  Then  he  re- 
viewed what  he  had  done  already,  and  he  did  not  feel 
satisfied,  and  he  resolved  to  begin  de  novo.  The  next 
few  days,  therefore,  he  spent  in  Manchester,  and  had 
several  interviews  with  Alfred,  who,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  was  in  sore  distress  of  mind.  He  asserted,  too, 
in  the  most  positive  manner  that  he  felt  sure  his  brother 
had  never  possessed  a  revolver.  Mrs.  Vecquerary,  who 
was  now  convalescent,  though  terribly  weak  and  shat- 
tered, also  vowed  that  her  husband  had  never  possessed 
a  revolver  during  her  married  life,    Then,  with  the  ut- 
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most  patience,  and  in  the  most  searching  manner,  Tindal 
traced  Vecquerary's  life  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do, 
from  his  first  meeting  with  Mrs.  Neilsen  to  his  quarrel 
with  his  wife  ;  his  return  to  London,  his  going  to  Mrs. 
Neilsen's  house  that  evening,  and  from  thence  to  the 
theatre.  From  that  point  the  movements-of  each  of  the 
chief  actors — that  is,  Vecquerary  and  Mrs.  Neilsen — were 
not  so  clear.  But  a  new  thread  was  obtained  by  Tindal 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  which  Mrs.  Neilsen  wrote  to 
Vecquerary  the  morning  after  the  theatre  episode,  and  in 
which  she  appealed  to  him  as  a  man  of  honour  not  to 
call  upon  her  again.  No  doubt  it  will  be  asked  how  it 
was  Tindal  had  not  seen  this  letter  before.  The  fact  is, 
it  was  amongst  Vecquerary's  effects  in  London,  which 
were  seized  by  the  police  immediately  after  the  tragedy. 
And  it  may  here  be  stated  as  a  broad  principle  that  when 
the  police  arrest  a  person  on  suspicion  of  having  been 
guilty  of  a  crime  they  assume  his  guilt,  and  that  it  is  for 
them  to  make  the  assumption  good.  From  the  very 
nature  of  their  position  the  police  must  always  be  on  the 
side  of  the  prosecution ;  and  so  anything  likely  to  tell  as 
evidence  against  their  man  they  jealously  guard.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  Tindal  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  ex- 
istence of  that  letter  until  he  heard  of  it  by  chance  from 
a  friend  who  was  in  the  Criminal  Investigation  Depart- 
ment of  Scotland  Yard.  He  at  once  applied  for  and 
obtained  an  order  to  see  it ;  and  its  perusal  raised  a 
set  of  new  ideas  in  his  mind. 

He  asked  himself  why  she  had  been  prompted  to  write 
that  letter.  It  was  necessary  to  suppose  there  was  some- 
thing anterior  to  it.  What  was  that  something  ?  Had 
they  quarrelled  at  the  theatre  the  night  before  1     Had 
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she  been  urging  him  not  to  see  her  again  ?  If  either  of 
these  two  questions  could  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  raison  d'etre  of  the  letter  would  be  intelligible 
enough.  If  it  were  otherwise,  then  it  left  a  blank  to  be 
filled,  a  something  to  be  accounted  for ;  and  Tindal  was 
not  the  man  to  allow  a  matter  of  that  kind,  though  ap- 
parently it  was  so  insignificant,  to  be  passed  over  with- 
out closer  scrutiny.  Now,  the  only  person  likely  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  doubtful  point  was  Miss  Woolsey ;  and 
as  she  had  notified  her  new  address  to  the  police,  as  she 
was  bound  to  do,  Tindal  posted  off  to  see  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

'THERE    IS   DESTINY   IN   ALL   THINGS.' 

HE  residence  of  Mr.  Leslie  Melville  was  situated 
on  the  border  of  one  of  the  Yorkshire  wolds, 
and  far  enough  removed  from  the  fret  of  the 
passionate  world  to  be  out  of  its  roar.  The 
house,  a  very  old  one,  was  known  as  the 
'Grange,'  and  it  had  long  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Melvilles,  who  were  classed  amongst  the  oldest  and  most 
honoured  of  the  Yorkshire  families.  The  present  owner, 
Leslie  Melville,  was  one  of  the  proudest  of  his  race  ;  and 
no  one  but  himself  knew  to  what  an  extent  he  had  made  an 
idol  of  his  beautiful  daughter  Sabena.  For  years  it  had 
been  his  dream  that  she  should  marry  a  favourite  nephew 
of  his,  an  army  officer,  and  heir  to  a  fortune ;  but  poor 
Sabena  had  never  taken  to  her  cousin ;  and  at  last,  fall- 
ing under  the  sway  of  the  adventurer  Tortolini,  she  for- 
got the  honour  of  her  house  and  the  duty  she  owed  her 
parents,  and  secretly  became  his  wife.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  that  mesalliance  darkened  Mr.  Melville's 
life,  and  wrecked  the  peace  of  his  bright  and  happy 
home.  It  was  a  blow  that  his  pride  bent  under,  and 
though  it  tortured  him  to  do  it,  he  resolved  never  to  see 
his  daughter  again.  Whether  he  would  have  continued 
to  keep  that  resolve  or  not,  had  she  lived,  it  is  difficult  to 
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say.  One  thing  is  certain — he  did  not  lose  his  interest  in 
her.  He  had  set  a  watch  upon  her,  and  knew  that  she  had 
been  living  separate  from  her  husband.  At  times  he  had 
yearned  to  take  her  back,  but  his  pride  had  so  hardened 
his  heart  that  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  say  in 
effect  to  her :  ( Come,  come  to  me ;  I  am  your  father  still, 
and  you  are  my  best-beloved  child.'  Then  suddenly  the 
news  of  that  terrible  crime  at  Hastings  reached  him,  and 
he  was  bowed  into  the  dust  with  sorrow.  When  the  first 
effects  had  passed  away,  he  began  to  try  and  think  of 
some  means  to  appease  his  conscience ;  for  now,  when  too 
late,  he  blamed  himself  for  his  hardness  and  his  pride. 
He  was  lonely  and  desolate.  The  vacant  chairs  in  his 
home  filled  him  with  mourning ;  the  silence  of  its 
deserted  chambers  was  terrible  to  bear.  Everything 
about  the  place  seemed  to  reproach  him  for  having  so 
long  estranged  himself  from  his  child ;  and  now  that  the 
hand  of  death  had  removed  her,  he  could  no  longer  en- 
dure his  loneliness,  and  so  he  determined  that,  if  possible, 
Muriel,  whom  his  child  had  loved,  should  be  a  daughter 
to  him,  and  lighten  his  path  to  the  grave.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  his  hopes  in  this  respect  would  have 
been  doomed  to  disappointment  had  Muriel  not  quarrelled 
with  her  lover.  But  there  is  destiny  in  all  things,  and 
the  winds  that  blow  evil  to  one  waft  pleasure  to  others. 
Muriel's  quarrel,  while  it  caused  Oriel  Verecourt  a  bitter- 
ness of  soitoav  such  as  he  had  never  before  experienced, 
gave  to  old  Mr.  Melville  a  companion  and  a  solace  in  his 
stricken  old  age.  When  Miss  Woolsey  told  her  lover 
that  she  would  sever  her  connection  with  him,  she  fully 
meant  what  she  said,  and  she  determined  to  adhere  to  it, 
notwithstanding  that  it  was  an  awful  wrench  to  her;  so 
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much  so,  that  for  some  days  after  her  arrival  in  Yorkshire 
she  was  prostrated. 

When  Tindal  went  down  to  the  Grange  he  simply 
sent  his  name  to  Miss  Woolsey,  but  did  not  state  his 
business,  and  so  she  declined  to  see  him.  But  he 
returned  a  message  that  it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
she  should  grant  him  an  interview,  and  so,  by  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Melville,  she  consented  to  do  this,  but  only  on 
condition  that  Mr.  Melville  was  present. 

With  the  tact  and  caution  so  characteristic  of  him, 
Tindal  approached  his  subject  in  such  a  different 
manner,  and  with  so  much  more  grace  and  gentleness 
than  Slark  had  displayed,  that  he  made  a  very  favour- 
able impression. 

Tindal's  questions  were  directed  to  trying  to  clear  up 
the  mystery  of  the  letter  which  Mrs.  Neilsen  had  sent  to 
Vecquerary  the  morning  after  they  had  visited  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  Did  she  know  why  that  letter  had  been 
sent  ? 

Muriel  answered  that  she  did  not  know  the  reason. 
She  had  not  seen  the  letter,  but  her  aunt  had  told  her 
she  had  written  to  Vecquerary  to  tell  him  that  he  must 
not  come  again.  Very  naturally  Muriel  was  anxious  to 
know  the  cause  for  this  request,  but  Mrs.  Neilsen  would 
give  no  reason,  nor  could  Muriel  suggest  one.  All  that 
she  knew  was  that  her  aunt  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill 
at  the  theatre,  and  had  left  the  box  with  Vecquerary. 
That  night  Mrs.  Neilsen  seemed  very  unhappy,  and 
after  Vecquerary  had  gone  away  she  wrote  the  letter 
to  him. 

This  information  only  served  to  deepen  the  mystery  of 
the  letter,  and  Tindal  felt  that  some  strange  and  sudden 
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motive  had  prompted  the  unfortunate  lady  to  write  it ; 
and  though  he  attached  much  importance  to  that  motive, 
he  had  to  admit  to  himself  that  there  did  not  seem 
much  possibility  then  of  his  discovering  it. 

Up  to  this  point  he  had  not  told  Muriel  that  his 
interest  in  this  dark  and  complicated  case  was  to  try  and 
prove  if  possible  that  Vecquerary  was  innocent,  but  he 
did  so  now,  with  the  result  that  he  raised  Muriel's  indite- 
nation,  and  she  told  him,  as  she  had  told  Oriel  Verecourt, 
that  nothing  could  convince  her  that  Vecquerary  did  not 
do  it.  She  knew  that  her  aunt  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him  ; 
she  knew  that  with  that  end  in  view  Mrs.  Neilsen  went 
to  Hastings,  and  that  ho  followed  her  there ;  that  they 
met  on  the  beach,  and  she  was  murdered ;  and  to  Muriel 
it  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  been  an  outrage  on  an 
idiot's  intelligence  for  anyone  to  suggest  that  Vecquerary 
did  not  kill  her. 

Tindal  was  not  disconcerted  by  Miss  Woolsey's  little 
outburst.  He  knew  his  business  too  well.  He  was  far 
too  patient  to  be  turned  from  a  purpose  by  a  slight 
rebuff ;  and  so  by  delicate  argument  he  showed  her  that 
it  was  her  bounden  duty  to  help  in  every  possible  way 
to  elucidate  the  mystery,  and  that,  however  much  she 
might  be  prejudiced  against  Vecquerary,  she  had  no 
business  to  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who  were  anxious 
only  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  His  argument  told  so  that 
he  next  asked  her  to  allow  him  to  inspect  any  letter  or 
other  papers  she  might  have  in  her  possession  that  had 
belonged  to  her  aunt. 

Muriel  strongly  objected  to  this  at  first.  The  papers 
and  letters  of  her  dead  aunt  were  to  her  sacred.  Her 
first  impulse  had  been  to  destroy  them,  but  she  could 
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not  bring  herself  to  do  that ;  and  she  had  allowed  them 
to  remain  where  her  aunt  had  always  kept  them — that 
was,  in  a  large,  old-fashioned  mahogany  desk.  At  this 
point  of  the  interview  Mr.  Melville  interposed,  and  sug- 
gested that  Tindal  should  be  allowed  to  casually  inspect 
such  letters  as  Muriel  might  think  would  help  in  clearing 
away  anything  that  was  now  obscure.  The  result  was, 
that  Muriel  brought  the  desk  from  her  room,  and  handed 
such  letters  to  Tindal  as  she  considered  he  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  look  at;  but  a  very  hasty  glance  served  to 
convince  him  that  not  one  of  these  had  any  bearing  on 
the  case.  But  at  last  Muriel  came  across  a  little  note 
that  was  in  a  blank  envelope,  and  was  stowed  away  in  a 
small  inner  drawer  of  the  desk.  This  note  caused  the 
colour  in  her  face  to  brighten,  as  though  with  a  feeling 
of  indignation  ;  and  after  some  reflection  she  handed  the 
note  to  Tindal  with  the  remark  : 

'  You  can  look  at  that,  but  I  den't  know  that  it  has 
any  value.' 

Tindal  took  the  letter,  and  as  ho  read  it  his  whole 
manner  changed  ;  and  his  usually  almost  stolid  features 
seemed  to  betray  excitement,  and  yet  this  is  all  the  sheet 
of  paper  contained: 

'Dear  Madame, 

"Your  husband,  Mr.  Tortolini,  is  too  ill  to  write 
himself,  and  requests  me  to  do  so.  He  says  that  you 
must  send  him  some  money  by  the  end  of  the  week,  or 
the  consequences  may  be  unpleasant  for  you.  He  is 
really  in  very  great  distress,  being  much  pressed  by  duns, 
and  as  his  health  is  very  bad,  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
endure  the  worry.    I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  relievo 
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him  from  his  creditors,  and  he  will   not  trouble  you 
again. 

'  Your  obedient  servant, 

'  Solly  Williams.' 

'  This  is  an  important  letter,'  said  Tindal,  as  he  folded 
it  up  and  restored  it  to  its  envelope.  It  bore  a  date 
three  months  before,  and  gave  an  address  in  Boulogne. 
'  Have  you  ever  seen  it  before,  Miss  Woolsey  V 

'  No,  never.' 

'  Your  aunt  never  told  you  about  it  ?' 

'  No  ;  but  it  explains  a  good  deal  now  that  was  then  a 
puzzle.  I  know  that  my  aunt  about  that  time  was  very 
much  troubled.  I  remember  that  one  day  I  had  been 
out  with  some  friends,  and  on  returning  home  I  found 
Mrs.  Neilsen  in  a  state  of  great  distress.  I  asked  her 
what  had  upset  her,  but  she  turned  the  matter  off.  Sub- 
sequently one  of  the  servants  told  me  that  a  strange 
man  had  called,  and  after  he  had  gone  my  aunt  appeared 
to  be  very  ill.  Of  course,  I  asked  my  aunt  who  the  man 
was,  and  I  recollect  that  she  seemed  quite  irritated,  and 
requested  me  not  to  refer  to  the  subject  again.' 

'  Well,  Miss  Woolsey,'  said  Tindal,  '  there  may  or  may 
not  be  something  worth  inquiring  into  in  what  you  tell 
me.  At  any  rate,  I  will  take  the  letter  with  me.'  He 
spoke  like  one  who  was  quite  unconcerned,  but  there 
was  an  unmistakable  expression  of  eagerness  in  his  face 
that  was  altogether  unusual.  In  a  general  way  his  face 
was  no  index  to  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  but  now 
it  was,  and  what  it  seemed  to  indicate  was  that  Tindal 
had  made  a  discovery.  '  Can  you  fix  the  date  of  the 
visit  of  the  strange  man  ?'  he  asked. 
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'  I  should  think  it  is  about  four  months  ago.' 

'  Your  aunt  never  mentioned  the  subject  again,  I  sup- 
pose V 

'  Never.' 

'  Did  you  not  think  it  strange  V 

'  I  did  at  the  time ;  but  Mrs.  Neilsen  soon  recovered 
her  wonted  spirits,  and  I  forgot  all  about  it.' 

'  On  the  night  you  went  to  the  theatre  there  was 
another  lady  with  you,  was  there  not  V 

'  Yes,  a  Mrs.  Shenstone,  a  widow,  an  intimate  friend  of 
my  aunt's.' 

Mr.  Tindal  got  the  address  of  this  lady,  and  then  he 
requested  Muriel  to  make  careful  search  amongst  the 
letters  to  see  if  there  was  anything  else  from  Solly 
Williams,  but  nothing  could  be  found. 

The  following  day  Mr.  Tindal  journeyed  back  to 
London,  and  that  evening  he  called  upon  Mrs.  Slicn- 
stone  at  her  residence  in  Brompton. 

This  lady,  who  was  the  widow  of  a  stockbroker,  who 
had  left  her  fairly  well  off,  had  known  Mrs.  Neilsen  for  a 
lorn?  time,  and  had  been  her  confidante. 

'  Of  course,  you  were  aware  that  Mrs.  Neilsen's 
husband  was  living  ?'  Tindal  asked. 

'  Yes,  she  told  me  that ;  but  not  very  long  before  her 
death.  Nor  do  I  think  she  would  have  told  me,  but  I 
was  frequently  urging  her  to  marry  Vecquerary,  believ- 
ing he  was  a  single  man.  At  last,  one  day,  in  sheer 
desperation,  she  said  it  was  impossible  to  adopt  my 
advice,  as  her  first  husband  was  living.' 

'  She  was  very  much  attached  to  Vecquerary,  was  she 
not  V 

'Yes/ 
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'  And  would  have  married  him  had  there  been  no 
barriers  ?' 

'  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.' 

'  Vecquerary  was  fond  of  her,  too  V 

'  Ob,  yes.     I  should  say  he  was  infatuated  with  her.' 

'  Then  you  don't  believe  that  he  killed  her  ?' 

'  Oh,  indeed,  I  do,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Shenstone,  tossing 
her  head  in  a  scornful  way,  as  though  she  felt  indignant 
at  the  question.     '  If  he  did  not,  pray  who  did  ?' 

'  That  is  what  I  should  like  to  find  out,'  replied  Tindal 
calmly. 

'  Why,  of  course  he  killed  her,'  added  Mrs.  Shenstone 
warmly.  '  She  was  determined  to  sever  the  connection, 
and  he  became  desperate.' 

'  Do  you  know  why  she  wished  to  sever  the  connec- 
tion ?' 

'  Well,  yes,  I  think  I  do.  But  I  have  kept  this  matter 
to  myself,  because  I  was  afraid  of  being  dragged  into  the 
affair.' 

'  But,  madame,'  said  Tindal  solemnly,  and  in  a  tone  of 
reproach,  '  it  is  the  solemn  and  sacred  duty  of  everyone 
who  can,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  one's  feelings,  to  help 
justice  to  unravel  the  knotted  threads  of  crime.  As  you 
say,  Vecquerary  may  be  guilty ;  but  his  guilt  must  be 
placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  shade  of  doubt ;  and 
in  these  cases  motive  goes  a  long  way.  Let  it  be  clearly 
shown  that  the  wretched  man  had  a  powerful  motive, 
and  his  guilt  is  half  established.' 

Mrs.  Shenstone  seemed  deeply  impressed  by  this  lino 
of  argument,  and  said  : 

'  Well,  I  feel  so  incensed  against  Vecquerary  that  he 
shall  not  escape  punishment  if  I  can  help  it.    The  fact 
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is,  the  night  we  went   to  the  theatre  Tortolini  was 
there.' 

'  What !    Mrs.  Neilsen's  husband  ?' 

<  Yes.' 

'  Indeed!'  exclaimed  Tindal,  showing  more  surprise  than 
he  was  ever  wont  to  do. 

'  Yes,  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time.  But  Mrs.  Neilsen 
became  ill  in  the  box,  and  Vecquerary  took  her  out  to 
the  corridor,  where  she  swooned.  Two  da}Ts  after  that 
she  called  on  me,  and  said  that  she  had  suddenly 
observed  her  husband  in  a  box  immediately  opposite  ours ; 
and  that,  while  she  was  sitting  in  the  corridor  waiting  for 
Vecquerary  to  bring  her  some  wine,  her  husband,  looking 
fierce  and  wicked,  came  towards  her,  and  she  was  so 
alarmed  that  she  screamed  and  fainted.' 

'  Did  she  know  her  husband  was  in  London  ?'  Tindal 
asked. 

'  No.  Up  to  that  night  she  believed  ho  was  living  in 
Boulogne.' 

'  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Solly 
Williams  V 

'  No  ;  I  never  heard  of  him.' 

'  Mrs.  Neilsen  never  told  you,  then,  that  her  husband 
had  applied  to  her  for  money  ?' 

'  Never.' 

Mr.  Tindal  did  not  prolong  the  interview.  He  had  no 
further  questions  to  ask.  Nor  did  he  deem  it  necessary 
to  show  Mrs.  Shenstone  the  letter  he  had  got  from  Muriel, 
and  which  bore  the  signature  of  '  Solly  Williams,'  who- 
ever  he  might  be.  Perhaps  he  was  a  myth,  perhaps  not, 
but  on  that  point  Tindal  was  resolved  to  satisfy  himself 
before  he  was  much  older, 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

FAKABIN   TIXDAL'S   TRIUMPH. 

I  BOUT  a  fortnight  before  the  date  fixed  for  Vec- 
querary's  trial  an  evening  paper,  which  had 
long  distinguished  itself  for  what  is  known  in 
the  journalistic  world  as  '  smartness,'  pub- 
lished the   following  paragraph,  to  which  it 

gave  conspicuous  prominence  by  means  of  leaded  type 

and  a  lame  headincr : 

'THE  HASTINGS  TRAGEDY. 

'  For  some  days  extraordinary  rumours  have  been  cir- 
culated with  reference  to  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Neilsen  at 
Hastings.  It  will  be  remembered  that  soon  after  the 
arrest  of  Vecquerary  the  question  was  freely  mooted 
whether  it  was  not  probable  that  the  unfortunate  lady 
had  committed  suicide,  and  this  theory  found  a  good 
number  of  supporters.  We  are  in  a  position  to  state, 
however,  that  the  defence  have  given  up  the  idea  of 
suicide,  and  will  endeavour  to  prove  Vecquerary 's  entire 
innocence.  In  fact,  if  our  information  is  correct,  some 
very  extraordinary  revelations  may  be  expected,  and  the 
denouement  may  prove  to  be  as  sensational  as  anything 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  crime,' 
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From  the  influence  of  the  journal  in  question,  this  an- 
nouncement caused  a  flutter  of  excitement,  and  of  course 
it  put  its  morning  contemporaries  on  the  qui  vive;  and 
the  note  thus  sounded  was  taken  up  by  all  the  dailies, 
and  various  versions  appeared.  "When  Mr.  Hipcraft  read 
the  paragraph — for,  of  course,  it  speedily  came  under  his 
notice — he  was,  to  use  a  vulgar  but  expressive  term, 
'  flabbergasted,'  and,  having  sent  for  his  devoted  Slark, 
he  asked  that  gentleman  what  it  meant. 

'  Well,  I  don't  know,'  was  the  answer.  '  I  don't  think 
it  means  much.  I  know  that  the  other  side  have  been 
moving  heaven  and  earth  to  try  and  get  evidence  to 
refute  the  charge  of  murder  against  Yecquerary ;  but  I 
have  not  heard  that  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
anything  that  could  give  them  hope.' 

Mr.  Hipcraft  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  this  answer ; 
he  had  a  somewhat  painful  recollection  of  that  mysteri- 
ous visit  paid  to  him  by  Calvin  Velacott,  who  had  never 
returned,  and  he  had  long  felt  convinced  that  Velacott 
was  an  enemy  in  disguise,  who  had  proved  the  sharper 
man  of  the  two.  Had  he  been  further  aware  of  Shirk's 
hob-nobbing  with  one  'Jim  "floclgers/  the  wily  lawyer 
miefht  have  been  even  more  disturbed  in  his  mind  than 
he  was  ;  but,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  Mr.  Ephraim  Slark 
had  deemed  it  prudent  to  keep  that  little  episode  of 
Rodders'  visit  to  him  a  secret.  The  reminiscence  was 
not  a  pleasant  one  for  Slark  to  dwell  upon,  because  he 
had  come  to  the  unalterable  conclusion  that  he  had  been 
sold ;  and  there  are  few  things  that  make  a  man  feel 
smaller  in  his  own  estimation  than  a  knowledge  that  he 
has  been  outwitted.  Slark  knew  that  he  had  been  out- 
witted, but  he  was  ignorant  to  what  extent — had  he 
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really  known,  he  would  have  been  more  uncomfortable 
than  he  was.  But  whatever  his  thoughts  were  in  this 
respect,  it  was  perfectly  manifest  that  he  had  no  shadow 
of  idea  that  his  side  would  not  triumph.  That  the  defence 
would  make  a  desperate  fight  for  their  man  was  known 
by  the  forces  they  had  arrayed,  but  that  they  would  carry 
their  man  triumphantly  out  of  the  fray  seemed  too  pre- 
posterous to  be  looked  upon  as  even  a  remote  possi- 
bility. But  the  adage  that  it  is  the  unexpected  that 
always  happens  was  to  receive  a  striking  confirmation  in 
this  instance ;  and  Farabin  Tindal  was  to  uphold  his 
reputation  as  a  born  genius  in  the  way  of  solving 
abstruse  problems  of  human  wickedness. 

After  his  interview  with  Mrs.  Shenstone,  Tindal  began 
to  feel  that  the  scent  was  getting  stronger,  and  acting  on 
the  letter  signed  '  Solly  Williams,'  which  he  had  obtained 
from  Miss  Woolsey,  he  proceeded  to  Boulogne,  to  the 
address  given,  and  he  found  that  Solly  Williams  was  by 
no  means  a  mythical  personage.  Mr.  Williams  turned 
out  to  be  an  adventurer  in  the  most  objectionable  sense. 
It  is  not  relevant  to  this  history  that  his  career  should 
be  followed  step  by  step,  although  it  would  have  made  a 
story  in  itself;  but  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that,  coming 
from  a  fairly  good  family,  he  began  life  as  a  midship- 
man in  the  navy,  and,  having  risen  to  the  position  of 
lieutenant,  he  was  tried  by  court-martial  for  '  mutinous 
conduct,  drunkenness,  theft,  and  assaulting  his  superior 
officer  while  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.'  This  formid- 
able charge  being  fully  substantiated,  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  dismissed  his  ship  in  disgrace,  and  to  suffer  two 
years'  imprisonment. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  sentence   this  enterprising 
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gentleman  resolved  from  that  day  forth  to  livo  by  his 
wits.  He  knew  that  the  world  was  full  of  fools,  who 
could  be  easily  preyed  upon  by  anyone  who  laid  himself 
open  to  do  it ;  and  Solly  Williams,  being  young,  good- 
looking,  plausible  in  his  manner,  of  good  address,  with  a 
glib  tongue,  and  a  most  dangerous  element  of  cunning 
succeeded  in  making  victims,  especially  amongst  women, 
until  he  met  with  an  accident.  However  remarkable  it 
may  seem  in  connection  with  such  a  character,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  fact  that  he  had  a  passion  for  chemistry, 
that  he  might  have  turned  to  good,  honourable,  and 
profitable  account  had  he  been  possessed  of  application. 
But  there  was  his  weak  point.  He  loved  ease,  he  hated 
work;  he  was  a  devotee  of  all  those  pleasures  that 
minister  and  pander  to  the  flesh.  But  still  it  came  about 
that  he  dabbled  by  fits  and  starts  in  his  favourite  science, 
and  one  day,  while  trying  an  experiment  with  some 
highly  dangerous  gases,  an  explosion  occurred  and  sent 
the  experimenter  a  senseless  mass  into  a  corner  of  tho 
room.  After  this  he  was  six  months  in  the  hospital,  and 
was  at  last  discharged  cured.  But  his  face  was  fright- 
fully  disfigured  ;  one  eye  was  entirely  gone,  and  his  left 
arm  was  so  crippled  that  he  had  little  use  in  it. 

This  misfortune  served  to  embitter  and  sour  his 
nature,  and  he  took  up  swindling  as  a  fine  art,  until  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  retire  to  France  to  escape 
making  the  acquaintance  again  of  an  English  prison.  At 
last  he  drifted  to  Boulogne,  where  Mrs.  Keilsen's  hus- 
band, Tortolini,  was  residing.  The  two  men  met,  and  at 
once  an  attachment  sprang  up.  Tortolini  was  the  more 
brilliant,  the  more  accomplished,  and  the  cleverer 
adventurer  of  the  two,  and  Williams,  recognising  this, 
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tacitly  gave  evidence  that  lie  was  prepared,  metaphori- 
cally, to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  other  and  worship  him. 
Williams,  in  fact,  became  Tortoiini's  factotum  and  willino- 
tool.  It  was  strange  that  it  should  be  so,  but  it  was 
true  ;  and  the  connection  presented  one  of  those  striking 
psychological  peculiarities  which  are  constantly  cropping 
up  in  connection  with  our  common  nature.  In  due 
time  Williams  learnt  from  Tortolini  of  his  marriage,  and 
at  the  bidding  of  his  master  he  tried  to  find  out  Sirs. 
Tortoiini's  address.  But  in  this  effort  ho  was  not  success- 
ful until  the  police-court  affair  between  Richard  Hiperaft 
and  Vecquerary.  Though  this  would  not  have  helped 
him,  had  it  not  been  that  Tortolini  remembered  that  his 
wife  had  some  relatives  named  Neilsen.  Putting  this 
and  other  things  together,  he  thought  it  probable  that 
the  lady  was  his  wife,  and  he  set  Williams  to  work  to 
find  out,  with  the  result  that  Tortolini  was  proved 
correct,  and  his  wife's  retreat  was  discovered.  Williams 
visited  her,  for  Tortolini  at  the  time  was  lying  danger- 
ously ill  at  Boulogne,  and  at  his  request  Williams  wrote 
repeatedly  for  money.  Mrs.  Neilsen  usually  destroyed 
these  letters,  but  in  accordance  with  some  inscrutable  law 
of  destiny  she  either  purposely  kept  one  or  overlooked  it, 
and  that  one  fell  into  the  hands  of  Farabin  Timlal,  and 
thus  Williams  and  Tindal  were  brought  together. 

At  this  time  Williams  and  Tortolini  were  no  longer 
together,  having  quarrelled  about  money  matters,  and 
Tindal  ascertained  many  interesting  facts  about  Tortolini. 
Amongst  others,  that  the  unprincipled  Italian  had  been 
living  in  London,  and  that  when  he  went  away  he  had 
in  liis  possession  a  revolver  belonging  to  Williams,  and 
piavjfod  with  the  initials  '  S,  \V7 
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This  fact  was  a  powerful  link  in  Tindal's  hands,  and 
no  man  could  have  known  how  to  use  it  better  than 
he;  taken  in  connection  with  Tortolini's  presence  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  the  same  night  that  his  wife  was 
there,  it  was  doubly  powerful.  With  the  skill  and  perse- 
verance that  were  his  characteristics,  Tindal,  having  got 
hold  of  the  threads,  never  let  them  go ;  and  he  ascer- 
tained that  Tortolini's  companions  in  the  box  that  night 
were  a  young  married  couple,  Italians,  resident  in 
London,  whose  acquaintance  Tortolini  had  made.  They 
were  highly  respectable  people,  and  knew  nothing  of 
Tortolini's  career,  but  as  a  compatriot  abroad  they  took 
to  him,  believing  him  to  be  a  gentleman  and  honest 
man. 

It  was  surely  a  cruel  fate  that  on  this  particular  night, 
when  Tortolini  and  his  Italian  friends  occupied  a  box  at 
Drury  Lane,  Mrs.  Neilsen,  Tortolini's  unfortunate  wife, 
and  her  friends  should  have  been  in  the  theatre  at  the 
same  time. 

'Fate  is  inscrutable  and  destiny  a  riddle,'  says  an 
old  writer,  and  surely  it  was  so  in  poor  Mrs.  Neilsen's 
case.  Her  husband  saw  her  leave  the  box  with  Vecque- 
rary,  and  he  went  out  intending  to  have  an  interview 
with  her.  But  when  his  presence  caused  her  to  scream 
and  swoon,  he  got  alarmed,  and  went  back.  But  all  the 
fiery  jealousy  of  his  nature  was  aroused,  and  from  that 
hour  he  dogged  his  wife's  footstep  j  as  if  he  had  been  her 
shadow.  Jealousy  and  hatred  oi  and  for  the  woman  he 
had  so  foully  wronged  made  him  as  cruel  and  unerring 
as  the  bloodhound  that  scents  blood.  He  ascertained 
her  movements  ;  he  found  out  that  Vecquerary  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  her ;  he  learnt  that  she  had  gon© 
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to  Hastings,  and  he  followed  her.  His  precise  object  in 
this,  as  was  subsequently  ascertained,  was  to  extort 
money  from  her  if  he  could  prove  her  guilty  of  an 
intrigue.  But  on  the  fatal  night  when  she  left  her  hotel 
to  meet  Vecquerary,  her  husband  dogged  her.  Her 
movements  and  the  direction  she  took  to  the  beach 
suggested  to  him  that  she  had  an  assignation,  and  silent 
and  sure  as  death  itself  he  was  behind  her.  Concealing 
himself  under  the  pier,  amongst  the  heavy  shadows,  he 
witnessed  the  meeting;  and  the  fierce,  fiery  jealousy  of  his 
nature  overpowering  all  other  considerations,  he  shot  her 
with  Solly  Williams's  revolver,  which  for  some  time  he 
had  carried  about  with  him.  As  soon  as  the  crime  was 
committed  he  threw  the  revolver  beside  the  body  and 
fled. 

This  was  the  story  that,  word  by  word,  piece  by  piece, 
inch  by  inch,  as  it  were,  Farabin  Tindal  was  to  be  the 
means  of  giving  to  the  world.  It  was  not  without  diffi- 
culty that  Tindal  secured  the  arrest  of  Tortolini ;  for  the 
police  were  averse  to  confessing  themselves  in  error,  and 
losing  their  grip  on  Vecquerary.  But  the  proofs  and  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  that  the  able  detective  brought 
forth  left  them  no  alternative ;  and  the  wretched  Italian, 
who  was  lying  sick  unto  death,  was  pounced  upon  in  an 
obscure  foreign  hotel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester 
Square.  The  news  of  the  new  arrest  came  upon  the 
public  like  a  thunderclap ;  and  those  who  had  been  the 
loudest  in  their  denunciations  of  Vecquerary  now  turned 
their  coats,  and  exclaimed  that  they  had  always  believed 
him  innocent. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

TRUE  LOVE  ENDTJRETH  FOR  EVER. 

^F  course  Vccquerary  was  put  on  his  trial,  and 
seldom,  indeed,  had  a  criminal  case  caused 
such  intense  excitement.  The  public  mind 
had  been  prepared  for  a  coup  de  tMdtre,  and  the 
scramble  for  seats  was  terrific ;  while  the  people 
who  could  not  obtain  admission  to  the  necessarily  limited 
space  of  the  court-house  filled  the  street  leading  to  it, 
until  there  was  a  perfect  block.  Seldom  before,  either, 
had  counsel  for  the  defence  in  a  great  criminal  trial 
'  come  up  so  smiling,'  to  use  a  sporting  phrase.  The 
material  placed  in  their  hands  by  Tindal  gave  them 
powerful  weapons  to  fight  with ;  but  the  prosecution  had 
to  confess  at  the  outset  that  their  case  against  Vecquerary 
had  broken  down,  and  they  stated  that  the  husband  of 
the  deceased  lady  had  been  arrested,  but  that  he  was 
then  in  the  prison  infirmary,  helpless,  in  the  last  stage  of 
consumption.  A  verdict  of  'not  guilty'  was  entered 
against  Vecquerary,  for  there  was  no  other  alternative ; 
and  he  left  the  court  a  free  man,  but  alas !  a  terribly 
changed  one.  The  fearful  ordeal  through  which  he  had 
passed  had  blanched  his  hair,  whitened  his  face,  and  en- 
tirely crushed  the  youth  out  of  him.  He  was  bowed  and 
prematurely  aged,  with  a  pitiable  look  of  frozen  sadness 
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in  his  once  bright  eyes.  In  allowing  himself  to  fall  so 
completely  under  the  fascination  of  the  beautiful  and 
unfortunate  Mrs.  Neilsen,  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  out- 
rage against  the  proprieties,  and  he  had  so  far  wronged 
his  wife  and  children,  and  all  belonging  to  him.  But  it 
is  not  often  that  men  who  do  wrong  as  he  had  done 
wrong  pay  such  a  fearful  penalty;  for  as  long  as  he 
might  live  his  life  would  ever  be  darkened  by  the  ordeal 
he  had  passed  through,  and  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
awful  death  of  the  dear  woman  who,  but  for  his  weak- 
ness, might  have  lived  to  a  green  old  age. 

His  wife,  although  still  weak  and  ill,  had  travelled  from 
Manchester  in  company  with  her  brother-in-law,  Alfred, 
to  be  present  at  the  trial,  for  she  knew  that  it  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  her  husband  must  be  set  free.  And 
when  in  effect  he  felt  the  shameful  shackles  of  the  prison 
fall  from  his  limbs,  and  heard  the  shouts  of  the  mul- 
titude echoing  with  a  mighty  roar  the  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  he  was  dazed  and  stupefied  like  one  who  had  long 
been  kept  in  darkness,  and  then  suddenly  thrust  into  a 
blaze  of  sunlight.  His  wife  received  him  in  her  arms, 
and,  remembering  the  painful  .scene  that  had  occurred 
when  they  last  parted,  she  murmured :  '  Husband,  for- 
give me.' 

His  friends  led  him  away  to  an  hotel ;  and  then  Oriel 
Verecourt,  who  had  been  content  to  remain  till  the  last 
to  offer  his  congratulations,  came  forward,  and  grasping 
both  hands  of  his  friend,  he  wrung  them  with  nervous 
energy,  and  in  a  voice  full  of  emotion  exclaimed : 

'  God  bless  you,  old  fellow  !  It  is  an  additional  com- 
fort to  me  in  this  hour  of  our  triumph  to  know  that  I 
never  believed  you  guilty.' 
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Vecquerary  could  make  but  a  feeble  reply  by  words, 
for  his  voice  was  choked  by  the  sobs  that  ho  could  not 
keep  back. 

While  Vecquerary 's  friends  were  thus  congratulating 
him  on  his  acquittal,  and  welcoming  him  back  to  the 
sweetness  of  tibcrty,  Mr.  Richard  Kipcraft  was  sitting  in 
his  office  in  gloomy  silence,  with  a  strange,  confused  ex- 
pression on  his  sallow  face.  For  days  the  rumours  of 
Vecquerary  \s  innocence,  and  finally  the  arrest  of  Tortolini 
himself,  had  affected  Hipcraft  in  a  very  marked  manner. 
It  preyed  upon  his  mind,  for  ho  felt  that  he  had  erred  as 
he  had  never  before,  perhaps,  erred  in  his  life.  Miserably 
mean  and  contemptible  as  his  character  was,  he  had  in 
his  own  peculiar  way  keen  sensitiveness  with  regard  to 
what  he  would  hive  termed  'his  professional  reputation;' 
and  he  had  in  a  large  measure  staked  that  reputation  on 
Vecquerary's  guilt.  Therefore,  his  pride  was  wounded. 
But,  more  than  that,  vexation  of  spirit  that  the  man  lie 
had  hated  with  such  an  intensity  of  hatred  had  escaped 
irritated  him  to  an  extent  that  was  quite  unusual  with 
him ;  and  when  his  clerks  came  to  him  on  business 
matters,  he  answered  brusquely,  or  snarled  at  them  with 
that  peculiar  snarl  which  he  always  gave  vent  to  when 
he  was  in  a  sullen  humour. 

It  was  his  custom,  when  he  left  his  oliiee  in  the  after- 
noon, to  walk  home.  lie  used  to  say  that  he  liked  the 
walk,  and  that  the  exercise  did  him  good.  But  on  this 
particular  afternoon  he  took  a  hansom,  as  he  did  not  feel 
well,  and  was  unequal  to  the  walk,  although  the  distance 
from  the  Old  Bailey  to  Craven  Street,  Strand,  was  not 
very  great. 

When  he  did  reach  his  home  he  was,  as  the  saying  is, 
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as  irritable  '  as  a  bear  with  a  sore  head,'  so  much  so  that 
his  housekeeper  exclaimed  to  the  kitchen  wench  : 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  what's  a-coming  over  him.  He 
ain't  like  the  same  man,  he  ain't ;  and  he  looks  that 
awful  in  the  face  that  I  am  just  frightened  at  him.' 

Half  an  hour  later  he  rang  his  bell,  and  told  the 
woman  to  go  for  Dr.  Turner,  as  he  felt  very  unwell.  She 
went,  but  returned  with  the  message  that  the  doctor  had 
gone  to  a  case  some  distance  away,  and  would  not  be 
back  till  late.  Hipcraft  was  annoyed.  He  had  some 
sort  of  vague  notion  that  it  was  Turner's  place  to  always 
be  at  his  beck  and  call.  As  he  began  to  feel  a  little 
better,  he  thought  that  a  game  at  billiards  would  pick 
him  up,  and  so  he  went  round  to  the  Golden  Star  Hotel, 
where  he  played  three  or  four  games,  though  not  with 
his  usual  verve  and  go,  as  was  noted  by  those  who  knew 
him.  He  drank  two  or  three  glasses  of  brandy  and 
water,  and  attempted  a  cigar,  but,  though  an  inveterate 
smoker,  he  gave  the  cigar  up,  saying  that  he  was  so  out 
of  sorts  that  he  couldn't  smoke. 

'  Why,  what's  put  you  wrong,  Hipcraft  ?'  exclaimed  a 
cron}'.  'Has  the  result  of  the  Vecquerary  trial  gone 
against  your  grain  V 

This  was  the  keynote  for  an  argument.  Hipcraft 
waxed  warm.  He  said  that  he  believed  there  had  been 
a  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  that  if  Vecquerary  did  not 
murder  Mrs.  Neilsen  she  was  not  murdered  at  all.  Of 
course,  there  was  a  strong  discussion,  during  which 
Hipcraft  got  very  excited,  when  suddenly  his  voice  be- 
came thick  and  ropy ;  a  peculiar  expression  was  in  his 
eyes ;  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head  as  if  he  were  be- 
wildered ;  and  at  last  lie  pitched  forward  against  the 
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billiard-table.  Men  rushed  towards  him  and  graspod 
him  ;  and  he  murmured  brokenly  :  '  Take  me  home  I  take 
me  home  !' 

And  they  took  him  home,  where  he  became  uncon- 
scious, and  when  Dr.  Turner  did  come  he  shook  his  head 
gravely  and  ominously,  as  well  he  might,  for  his  patient 
had  been  smitten  with  'a  fit  of  happleplexy,'  as  the  good 
housekeeper  termed  it.  He  had  long  shown  a  tendency 
to  such  a  seizure,  and  it  had  been  accelerated  by  the 
excitement.  He  rallied  a  little  the  next  day,  but  only 
partially  regained  consciousness,  and  towards  midnight 
was  seized  with  another  fit,  from  which  he  rallied  no 
more ;  but  as  the  daylight  was  dawning  over  the  great 
city  and  stirring  its  pulses  into  feverish  life  again,  the 
Angel  of  Death  entered  into  Mr.  Richard  Hipcraft's 
dwelling  and  wrote  '  finis '  on  the  last  page  of  his  life's 
history,  so  that  the  book  was  closed  for  ever.  It  was  a 
mournful  history,  with  not  much  to  redeem  it  from  its 
story  of  sordidness,  of  hatred,  and  all  uncharitablencss. 
The  man  had  lived  unloved,  at  any  rate  in  his  later  years, 
and  no  tears  fell  when  he  was  borne  to  the  eternal  silence 
of  the  grave. 

Little  is  left  to  chronicle  in  connection  with  those  who 
have  played  their  parts  in  this  drama  of  real  life ;  but  that 
little  is  not  without  importance.  Smitten  into  helplessness 
and  hopelessness  by  that  rapid  disease  of  the  lungs,  the 
wretched  Tortolini  drew  rapidly  near  his  end  in  the  prison 
hospital,  and,  shuddering  with  horror  as  he  approached 
that  awful  brink  which  overhangs  the  abyss  of  im- 
penetrable darkness  and  mystery,  he  asked  to  see  a  priest, 
for  he  was  a  Eoman  Catholic,  and  to  this  representative 
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of  his  faith  he  made  the  fullest  confession  of  his  crime 
with  a  request  that  when  he  was  dead  it  might  be  made 
public. 

Vecquerary  returned  for  a  time  to  Manchester,  but  ho 
felt  that  he  could  never  again  know  happiness  there;  and 
realizing  his  share  of  the  business,  he  sold  up  his  house, 
and  went  abroad  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Muriel  Wcolsey  for  some  time  after  Vecquerary's 
acquittal  remained  silent  in  her  Yorkshire  home  :  for  sbo 
was  ili,  and  crushed  with  a  sense  of  a  lost  love,  until  this 
became  so  unendurable  that  at  last  she  wrote  to  Oriel 
Verecourt  one  line: 

'  Can  you  forgive  me  V 

He  answered  her  with  one  word : 

<  Yes.' 

And  a  few  hours  later  he  was  on  his  way  to  Yorkshire. 

The  reunion  cf  these  young  hearts  that  had  for  a  time 
been  estranged  was  very  sweet ;  and,  as  Oriel  held  his 
affianced  wife  to  his  breast,  and  kissed  the  face  that  was 
upturned  to  his,  the  beautiful  eyes  filled  with  an  expres- 
sion of  thankfulness  and  hope,  he  said  : 

'  Darling,  true  love  endureth  for  ever.' 


THE   END. 
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THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.  With  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s. 
EHE  ART  OF  FICTION.    Demy  8vo,  Is. 


OHATfO   &  WIN&US,  214,   PICCADILLY 


BESANT  (WALTER)  AND  JAMES  RICE,  NOVELS  BY, 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each ;  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY.  BY  DELIA'S  ARBOUR. 


MY  LITTLE  GIRL. 
WITH  HARP  AND  CROWN. 
THIS  SON  OF  VULCAN. 
THE   GOLDEN  BUTTERFLY. 
THE  MONKS  OF  THELEMA. 


THE   CHAPLAIN   OF  THE    FLEET. 
THE   SEAMY   SIDE. 
THE   CASE  OF   MR.  LUCRAFT.   &c. 
'TWAS   IN   TRAFALGAR'S  BAY,  &c. 
THE    TEN   YEARS'   TENANT,   &c. 


***  There  is  also  a  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  above  Twelve  Volumes,  handsomely 
set  in  new  type,  on  a  la»ge  crown  8vo  page,  and  hound  In  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

BENNETT    (W.   C,  LL.D.),    WORKS    BY.      Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  each. 
A  BALLAD  HISTORY   OF   ENGLAND.    |  SONGS   FOR   SAILORS. 

BEWICK  (THOMAS)  AND  HIS  PUPILS.     By  Austin  Dobson.    With 

95  Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

BLACKBURN'S  (HENRY)  ART  HANDBOOKS. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  separate  years,  from  1875^1887, 1889,  and  1890,  each  Is. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1891.    With  Illustrations.     Is.  {Preparing:. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1878-79.    Complete  in  One  Vol.,  with  6oo  Musts.   Cloth  limp,  6s. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1880-84.   Complete  in  One  Vol.,  with  700  Illusts.   Cloth  limp.  6s. 

GROSVENOR  NOTES,  1877.    6<1. 

GROSVENOR  NOTES,  separate  years,  from  1878  to  1890,  each  Is. 

GROSVENOR  NOTES,  1891.     With  Illustrations.    Is.  [Preparing. 

GROSVENOR  NOTES,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82.    With  300  Illusts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6». 

GROSVENOR  NOTES.  Vol.  II.,  1883-87.   With  300  Illusts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY,  1888-1890.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  each  Is. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY,  1891.    With  Illustrations.    Is.  [Preparing, 

ENGLISH  PICTURES  AT  THE   NATIONAL  GALLERY.     114  Illustrations.    Is. 

OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    128  Illustrations.    Is.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    24a  Illusts.  cl.,  3s. 

THE  PARIS  SALON,  1891.     With  Facsimile  Sketches.    3s.  [Preparing. 
THE  PARIS  SOCIETY  OF  FINE  ARTS,  1891.    With  Sketches.    3s.    [Preparing. 

BLAKE  (WILLIAM)  :  India-proof  Etchings  from  his  Works  by  William 

I       Bell  Scott.     With  descriptive  Text.     Folio,  half-bound  boards,  21s. 

BLIND. -THE   ASCENT    OF   MAN:   A  Poem.    By  Mathilde  Blind. 

Crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

BOURNE  (H.  R.  FOX),  WORKS  BY. 

ENGLISH  MERCHANTS  :    Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Com- 
merce.   With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  fs.  6d. 
ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS :  The  History  of  Journalism.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.,  35s. 
THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  EMIN  PASHA  RELIEF  EXPEDITION.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6a. [Shortly. 

BOWERS'  (G.)  HUNTING  SKETCHES,   oblong  4to,  hf.-bd.  bds.,  sis.  each. 

CANTERS  IN  CRAMPSHIRE.  |   LEAVES  FROM  A  HUNTING  JOURNAL. 

BOYLE  (FREDERICK),    WORKS  BY.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

CHRONICLES  OF  NO-MAN'S  LAND.  | CAMP  NOTES. 

SAVAGE  LIFE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s. 

BRAND'S  OBSERVATIONS   ON  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES ;  chiefly 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.     With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

BREWER  (REV.  DR.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.    Fifteenth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES:  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's   Handbook,"  separately  printed.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF   MIRACLES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

BREWSTER  (SIR  DAVID),  WORKS  BY.     Post  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  4s.  6d.  each. 
MORE  WORLDS  THAN  ONE  :  Creed  of  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  Christian.  Plates. 
THE  MARTYRS  OF  SCIENCE :  Galileo.Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler.  With  Portraits. 
LETTERS  ON  NATURAL  MAGIC.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED   BY 


BRET  HARTE,  WORKS  BY.  ...... 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  Complete  in  Six  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  its.  eacu. 
BRET  HARTE'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.    Arranged  and  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Vol.     I.  Complete  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works.    With  Steel  Portrait. 
Vol.   II.  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp— Bohemian  Papers — American  Legends. 
Vol.  III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts— Eastern  Sketches. 
Vol.  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 
Vol.    V.  Stories— Condensed  Novels,  &c. 

Vol.  VI.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 

THE  SELECT  WORKS  OP  BRET  HARTE,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.   With  Introductory 

Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellew,  Portrait  of  Author,  and  50  Musts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex..  Vs.  6d. 

BRET  HARTE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Hand-made  paper  &  buckram.  Cr.  8vo,  4s.6d. 

THE  QUEEN    OF    THE    PIRATE    ISLE.     With  28  oji'insl  Drawings  by  Kate 

Greenaway,  reproduced  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans.    Small  4to,  cloth,  5s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
A  WAIF  OF  THE  PLAINS.     With  60  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
A  WARD  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GATE.    With  59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
A  SAPPHO  OF  GREEN  SPRINGS,  &c.    Two  Musts,  by  Hume  Nisbet.     iShortly. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
GABRIEL  CONROY.  I    THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP,  &c. 

AN  HEIRESS  OF  RED  DOG,  &c.        |    CALIFORNIAN  STORIES. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
FLIP.  I         MARUJA.  I     A  PHYLLIS  OF  THE  SIERRAS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  each. 
THE  TWINS  OF  TABLE  MOUNTAIN.    |     JEFF  BRIGGS'S  LOVE  STORY. 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN.— GASTRONOMY  AS  A  FINE  ART.  By  Brillat- 

Savarin.    Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  3s. 

BRYDGES. -UNCLE  SAM  AT  HOME.     By  Harold  Brydges.    Post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
BUCHANAN.  With  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 
THE  EARTHQUAKE ;  or,  Six  Days  and  a  Sabbath. 
THE  CITY  OF  DREAM :  An  Epic  Poem.     With  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Macnab. 


BUCHANAN'S  (ROBERT)  WORKS. 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BUCHJI 


ROBERT  BUCHANAN'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS. 

trait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s.  6d. 


With  Steel-plate  Por- 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


THE   SHADOW  OF  THE   SWORD. 
A  CHILD  OF  NATURE.   Frontispiece. 
GOD  AND  THE  MAN.    With  11  Illus- 

trations  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  MADELINE. 

With  Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 


LOVE  ME   FOR  EVER.    Frontispiece. 
ANNAN  WATER.  |  FOXGLOYE  MANOR. 
THE   NEW  ABELARD. 
MATT  :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan.    Front. 
THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MINE.    Front. 
THE  HEIR  OF  LINNE. 


BURTON  (CAPTAIN).  — THE    BOOK    OF    THE    SWORD:   Being  a 

History  ot  the  Sword  and  its  Use  in   all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest  Times.    By 
Richard  F.  Burton.     With  over  400  Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  33s. 

BURTON  (ROBERT). 

THE   ANATOMY    OF    MELANCHOLY:    A  New  Edition,  with  translations    of  the 

Classical  Extracts.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Vs.  Gd. 
MELANCHOLY  ANATOMISED :  Being  an  Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Burton'  s 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.     Post  8vo, cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

fiAINE    (T.   HALL),    NOVELS    BY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd.  each. 
SHADOW  OF  A  CRIME.    |    A  SON  OF  HAGAR.         [    THE  DEEMSTER. 

CAMERON  (COMMANDER).— THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "BLACK 

PRINCE"  PRIYATEER.    By  V.  Lovett  Cameron,  R.N.,  C.B.    With  Two  Illustra- 
tions  by  P.  Macnab.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. ;  postSvo.  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

CAMERON  (MRS.  H.  LOVETT),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
JULIET'S  GUARDIAN,  '    WFOETVers  hvii 


CHATTO    &  WINDUS,   214,    PICCADILLY. 


CARLYLE     THOMAS)  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS.     With   Life 

by  R.  M.  Shepherd,  and  Three  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  fid. 
THE    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THOMAS    CARLYLE     AND     RALPH    WALDO 
EMERSON,  1834  to  1872.    Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.    With  Portraits. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  34s. 

CARLYLE  (JANE  WELSH),  THE  LIFE  OF.     By  Mrs  Alex.  Ireland. 

With  Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.     Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  (id.        [Shortly. 

CHAPMAN'S  (GEORGE)  WORKS.   Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete? 

including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II.,  the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  III.,  the  Translations 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  fis  .each. 

CHATTO  AND  JACKSON.— A  TREATISE  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING, 

Historical  and  Practical.  By  William  Andrew  Chatto  and  John  Jackson.  With 
an  Additional  Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn,  and  450  fine  Illusts.  Large  410,  hf.-bd.,  38s. 

CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN  :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

With  8  Coloured  Plate?  and  30  Woodcuts.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.    By  Mrs.  H.  k.  Haweis.  Demy8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

CLARE.— FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  A  LASS :  A  Tale  of  Tynedale.     By 

Austin  Clare.    Cheaper  Edition,  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  3s. 

CLIVE    (MRS.    ARCHER),    NOVELS    BY.     Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s.  each. 
PAUL  FERROLL. |      WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE. 

CLODD(EDW.,F.R.A.S.).-MYTHS  AND  DREAMS.  Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,5s. 
COBBAN.— THE    CURE    OF    SOULS:   A  Story.     By  J.  Maclaren 

Cobban.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

COLEMAN  (JOHN),  WORKS  BY. 

PLAYERS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS  I  HAVE  KNOWN.  Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  34*. 
CURLY;  An  Actor's  Story.  With  21  Illusts.  by  J.  C.  Dollman.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  la.  fid. 

COLLINS  (C.  ALLSTON).-THE  BAR  SINISTER.    Post  8vo,  2s. 
COLLINS  (MORTIMER  AND  FRANCES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
SWEET  ANNE  PAGE.  I  FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  MIDNIGHT.  I  TRANSMIGRATION. 
BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR.  |  YOU  PLAY  ME  FALSE.  |  VILLAGE  COMEDY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
A  FIGHT  WITH  FORTUNE.    [    SWEET  AND  TWENTY.    |    FRANCES. 

COLLINS  (WILKIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex.,  3s.  fid.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  3s.  each ;  cl.  limp,  3s.  fid.  each. 
ARMADALE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Thomas. 
AFTER  DARK.    With  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Houghton. 
NO  NAME.    With  Illustrations  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
ANTONINA.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
BASIL.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 
HIDE  AND  SEEK.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 
THE  DEAD  SECRET.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
MY  MISCELLANIES.     With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 
THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.   With  Illusts.  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  R. A.,  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
THE  MOONSTONE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
MAN  AND  WIFE.    With  Illustrations  by  William  Small. 
POOR  MISS  FINCH.     Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 
MISS  OR  MRS.?    With  Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Henry  Woods,  A.R.A. 
THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Reinhardt. 
THE  FROZEN  DEEP.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.    Illust.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Sydney  Hall. 
THE  HAUNTED  HOTEL.    Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 


THE  TWO  DESTINIES. 
JEZEBEL'S  DAUGHTER. 
THE  BLACK  ROBE. 


HEART  AND  SCIENCE. 
THE   LEGACY  OF  CAIN. 
THE   FALLEN  LEAVES. 
A  ROGUE'S  LIFE. 


'I  SAY  NO." 
THE  EVIL  GENIUS. 
LITTLE  NOVELS. 


BLIND  LOVE.     With  a  Preface  by  Walter    Besant,  and  36  Illustrations  by 
A.  Fokestier.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid. 


B66k§   PUBLISHED   BY 


COLLINS  (CHURTON).-A  MONOGRAPH  ON  DEAN  VRWIFT.    By 

J.  Churton  Collins.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s. [Shortly. 

COLMAN'S  HUMOROUS  WORKS:  "Broad  Grins,"  "My  Nightgown 

and  Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous  Works  of   George  Colman.     With  Life  by 
G.  B.  Buckstone,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

COLQUHOUN. -EVERY   INCH   A    SOLDIER :  A  Novel.      By  M.  J. 

Colquhoun.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

CONVALESCENT  COOKERY:  A  Family  Handbook.    By  Catherine; 

Ryan.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

CONWAY  (MONCURE  D.),  WORKS  BY. 

DEMONOLOGY  AND  DEVIL-LORE.    With  65  Illustrations.    Third  Edition.    Two 

Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  28s. 
A  NECKLACE  OF  STORIES.     25  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.     Sq.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
PINE   AND  PALM :  A  Novel.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  ROLES  OF  CIVILITY  Traced  to  their  Sources  and 

Restored.     Fcap.  8vo,  Japanese  vellum,  2s.  6d. 

COOK  "(DUTTON), ~NO VELS  BY. 

PAUL  FOSTER'S  DAUGHTER.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
LEO.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

CORNWALL.— POPULAR   ROMANCES   OF   THE  WEST  OF  ENG- 

LAND  ;    or,  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.    Collected 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  Two  Steel-plates  by  Geo.Cruikshank.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  6d. 

CRADDOCK.— THE_PROPHET  OF  THE  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUN- 

TAINS.  By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. ;  cl.  limp,  2s.  Oil. 

CWIKSHANK'S  COMIC  ALMANACK.  Complete  in  Two  Series  : 
The  First  from  1835  to  1843 ;  the  Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of 
the  Best  Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  Cruik- 
shank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  each. 
THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  CRUIESHANK.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84 
Illustrations  and  a  Bibliography.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  exftm,  7s.  6d. 

CUMMINGTaF.  GORDON),  WORKS  BY.      Demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  8s.  6d.  each. 
IN  THE  HEBRIDES.     With  Autotype  Facsimile  and  23  Illustrations. 
IN  THE  HIMALAYAS  AND  ON  THE  INDIAN  PLAINS.     With  42  Illustrations. 

VIA  CORNWALL  TO  EGYPT.    With  Photogravure  Frontis.    Demy  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  6d. 

CUSSANS.-A  HANDBOOK  OF  HERALDRY;   with  InstructionTlor 

Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.   By  John  E.  Cussans.    With 
408  Woodcuts,  Two  Coloured  and  Two  Plain  Plates.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Cd. 

■CYPLES(W.)— HEARTS  Of  GOLD.  Cr.8vo,cl.,3s.6d.;  post8vo,bds.,2s. 
T)ANIEL.— MERRIE  ENGLAND  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME.   By  George 

Daniel.  With  Illustrations  by  Robert  Cruikshank.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

DAUDET.—  THE  EVANGELIST;   or,  Port  Salvation.      By  Alphonse 

Daudet.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

DAVENANT.— HINTS  FOR  PARENTS  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  PRO^ 

_  FESSION  FOR  THEIR  SONS.    By  F.  Davenant,  M.A.    Post  8vo,  Is. ;  cl„  Is.  «d. 

MVIES  (DR.  N.  E.  YORKE-),  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth  limp,  Is.  (id.  each. 
ONE  THOUSAND  MEDICAL  MAXIMS  AND   SURGICAL  HINTS. 
NURSERY  HINTS:  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
FOODS  FOR  THE  FAT:    A  Treatise  on  Corpulency,  and  a  Dietary  for  its  Cure. 

AIDS  TO  LONG  LIFE.    Crown  8vo,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

DAVIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE    POETICAL  WORKS,  including 

Psalms  I.  to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Unpublished  MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev  A  B. 
Grosart,  D.D,    Twc  . ■:;:-■_ 
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DE  MAISTRE.— A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY  ROOM.     By  Xavier  de 

Maistre.    Translated  by  Henry  Attwell,     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  till. 

DE  MILLE.— A  CASTLE  IN    SPAIN.    By  James  De  Mille.    With  a 

Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

DERBY  (THE).— THE  BLUE  RIBBON  OF  THE  TURF :  A  Chronicle 

of  the  Race  for  The  Derby,  from  Diomed  to  Donovan.  With  Notes  on  the  Win- 
ning Horses,  the  Men  who  trained  them,  Jockeys  who  rode  them,  and  Gtntlemen  to 
whom  they  belonged  ;  also  Notices  of  the  Betting  and  Betting  Men  of  the  period,  and 
Brief  Accounts  of  The  Oaks.     By  Louis  Henry  Curzon.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

DERWENT  (LEITH),  NOVELS  BY.    Cr.8vo,cl.,  3s.6d.  ea.;  post  8vo,bds.,2s.ea. 
OUR  LADY  OF  TEARS. 1    CIRCE'S  LOVERS.       

DICKENS  (CHARLES),   NOVELS  BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  8*.  each! 
SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.  I    NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS. |    OLIVER  TWIST. 

THE  SPEECHES  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS,  1841-1870.  With  a  New  Bibliography. 
Edited  by  Richard  Herne  Shepherd.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. — Also  a 
Smaller  Edition,  in  the  Mavfair  Library,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.  By  Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustrations 
by  C.  A.  Vanderhqqf,  Alfred  Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6(1. 

DICTIONARIES. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  With  an  English  Bibliography. 
Fifteenth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6«1. 

AUTHORS  AND   THEIR   WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.     By  Samuel  A.  Bent,  A.M.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6<1. 

SLANG  DICTIONARY :  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6s.  6d. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY:  A  Biographical  Dictionary.   By  F.  Hays.    Cr.8vo,  cl.,  5s. 

WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES:  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of- 
the-Way  Matters.     By  Eliezer  Edwards.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

DIDEROT.— THE  PARADOX  OF  ACTING.    Translated,  with  Annota- 

tions,  from  Diderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le  Comedien,"  by  Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
With  a  Preface  by  Henry  Irving.     Crown  8vo,  parchment,  4s.  6d. 

DOBSON  (AUSTIN),  WORKS  BY.  ~ 

THOMAS  BEWICK  &  HIS  PUPILS.    With  95  Illustrations.     Square  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

FOUR    FRENCHWOMEN:     Mademoiselle  de  Corday;   Madame  Roland;  The 

Princess  de  Lamballe  ;  Madame  de  Genlis.  Fcap.  Svo,  hf.-roxburghe,  2s.  6d. 

DOBSON    (W.    T.),    WORKS    BY.      Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
LITERARY  FRIVOLITIES,  FANCIES,  FOLLIES.  AND  FROLICS. 
POETICAL  INGENUITIES  AND  ECCENTRICITIES. 

DONOVAN  (DICK),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
THE  MAN-HUNTER.  I    TRACKED  AND  TAKEN. 

CAUGHT  AT  LAST!  |    WHO  POISONED    HETTY  DUNCAN? 

THE  MAN  FROM  MANCHESTER.  With  23  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


DOYLE  (A.  CONAN,  Author  of  "  Micah  Clarke  "),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  FIRM  OF  GIRDLE  STONE.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
STRANGE   SECRETS.    Told  by  Conan    Doyle,    Percy   Fitzgerald,    Florence 
Marryat,  &c.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  Eight  Illusts.,  6s. ;  post-8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

DRAMATISTS,    THE    OLD.     With  Vignette  Portraits.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s.  per  Vol. 

BEN  JONSON'S  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford.     Edited  by  Col.  Cunningham.    Three  Vols. 

CHAPMAN'S  WORKS.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  A.  C.  Swinburne  ;  Vol.  III.,  Translations  ot  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

MASSINGER'S  PLAYS.   From  Gifford's  Text.  Edit,  by  Col. Cunningham.  One  Vol. 
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DUNCAN  (SARA  JEANNETTE),  WORKS  BY. 

A  SOCIAL  DEPARTURE :  How  Orthodocia  and  I  Went  round  the  World  by  Our- 
selves.    With  in  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7a.  fid. 

AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  IN  LONDON.  With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Town-send. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7».  6d. [Preparing. 

DYER.— THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  PLANTS.     By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 

Dyer,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

T7ARLY  ENGLISH  POETS.     Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annota- 

tions,  by  Rev.  A.  B.Grosart,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 
FLETCHER'S  (GILES)  COMPLETE  POEMS.    One  Vol. 
DAYIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Two  Vols. 
HERRICK'S  (ROBERT)  COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.    Three  Vols. 
SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIP)   COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Three  Vols. 

EDGCUMBE.— ZEPHYRUS  :  A  Holiday  in  Brazil  and  on  the  River  Plate. 
By  H.  R.  Pearce  Edgcumbe.     With  41  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

EDWARDES  (MRS.  ANNIE),  NOVELS  BY: 

A  POINT  OF  HONOUR.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

ARCHIE  LOYELL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8voJ.illust.  boards,  gg. 

EDWARDS    (ELIEZER).— WORDS,    FACTS,    AND    PHRASES:  ~A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-ot-the-Way  Matters.    By  Eliezer  Edwards. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s.  6d. 

EDWARDS  (M.  BETHAM-).— KITTY.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

FELICIA.  With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3a.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  Sis. 

EGGLESTON  (EDWARD).— ROXY  :  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,2s. 
EMANUEL.— ON    DIAMONDS   AND    PRECIOUS    STONES:     Their 

History,  Value,  and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  for  ascertaining  their  Reality.    By 
Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.    With  Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 

ENGLISHMAN'S  HOUSE,   THE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 

Selecting  or  Building  a  House ;   with  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.    By  C.  I. 
Richardson.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  600  Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7a.  6d. 

EWALD  (ALEX.  CHARLES,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES   OF    PRINCE   CHARLES    STUART,    Count  of  Albany 

(The  Young  Pretender).    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7«.  6d. 
STORIES  FROM  THE  STATE  PAPERS.    With  an  Autotype.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

EYES,    OUR  :   How  to  Preserve  Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.     By 
John  Browning,  F.R.A.S.    With  70  Illusts.     Eleventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cl.,  Is. 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  By  Samuel  Arthur 

Bent,  A.M.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

FARADAY    (MICHAEL),    WORKS    BY.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 

THE  CHEMICAL  HISTORY  OF  A  CANDLE:  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 

Audience.     Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  FORCES  OF  NATURE,  AND  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO 

EACH  OTHER:    Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile  Audience  at  th-    Roy.-T 

Institution.     Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations 

FARRER  (J.  ANSON),  WORKS  BY. 

MILITARY  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

WAR :  Three  Essays,  reprinted  from  "  Military  Manners."     Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cl.,  Is.  6d. 

FELLOW  (A)  OF  TRINITY  :  A  Novel.    By  Alan  St.  Aubyn.     With  a 

"Note"  by  Oliver   Wendell   Holmes,  and  a  Frontispiece.     Crown   8vo,  cloth 
extra,  its.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  8s. 

FIN-BEC— THE  CUPBOARD  PAPERS :  Observations  on  the  Art  of 

Living  and  Dining.    By  Fin-Bec     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

FIREWORKS,   THE  COMPLETE  ART  OF  MAKING ;  or,  The  Pyro- 
technist's  Treasury.    By  Thomas  Kentish.  With  267  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  5s. 
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FITZGERALD  (PERCY),  WORKS  BY. 

THE    WORLD  BEHIND  THE   SCENES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 
LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Passages  from  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Post  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  Gd. 
A  DAY'S  TOUR:  Journey  through  France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches.  Cr.4to,  Is. 
FATAL  ZERO.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
BELLA  DONNA.  I  LADY  OF  BRANTOME.  |  THE  SECOND  MRS.  TILLOTSON. 
POLLY.  |  NEYER  FORGOTTEN.    |  SEYENTY-FIYE  BROOKE  STREET. 

THE   LIFE  OF  JAMES  BOSWELL  (of  Auchinleckj.    With  an  Account  of  his 

Writings,  Sayings,  and  Doings,  and„Two  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  34s. {Preparing. 

FLETCHER'S  (GILES,  B.D.)  COMPLETE  POEMS :  Christ's  Victorie 

in  Heaven,  Christ's   Victorie  on   Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor 
Poems.     With  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  P.P.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Gs. 

FLUDYER  (HARRY)  AT  CAMBRIDGE  :   A  Series  of  Family  Letters. 

Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  Gd. 

FONBLANQUE (ALBANY).  —FILTHY  LUCRE.  PostSvo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
FRANCILLON  (R.  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
ONE  BY  ONE.  |  QUEEN  COPHETUA.  |  A  REAL  QUEEN.  |  KING  OR  KNAVE  ? 

OLYMPIA.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  3s.  |  ESTHER'S  GLOVE.  Fcap.  8vo,  pict.  cover.  Is. 
ROMANCES  OF  THE  LAW.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3«. 

FREDERIC  (HAROLD),  NOVELS  BY. 

SETH'S  BROTHER'S  WIFE.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
THE  LAWTON  GIRL.    With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  Gs. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE,  A  HISTORY  OF.    By  Henry  Van  Laun. 

Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  7s,  6d*  each. 

FRENZENY.— FIFTY  YEARS  ON  THE  TRAIL :  Adventures  of  John 

Y.  Nelson,  Scout,  Guide,  and  Interpreter.     By  Harrington  O'Reilly.    With  ioc 
Illustrations  by  Paul  Frenzeny.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  Gd. ;  cloth  extra,  4s.  Gd. 

FRERE.-PANDURANG  HARI ;   or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.     With  a 

Preface  by  Sir  H.  Bartle  Frere,  G.C.S.I.,  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

FRISWELL  (HAIN).— ONE  OF  TWO :  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

FROST  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each. 
CIRCUS  LIFE  AND  CIRCUS  CELEBRITIES.  I  LIVES  OF  THE  CONJURERS. 
THE  OLD  SHOWMEN  AND  THE   OLD  LONDON  FAIRS. 

FRY'S  (HERBERT)  ROYAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  LONDON  CHARITIES. 

Showing  their  Name,  Pate  of  Foundation,  Objects,  Income,  Officials,  &c.     Edited 
by  John  Lane.    Published  Annually.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

HARDENING  BOOKS.      Post  8vo,  Is.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 
w  A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE :  Practical  Advice  as  to  the 
Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.    By  George  Glenny. 

OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN:  Plants,  and  How  we  Cook  Them.    By  Tom  Jerrold. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE.    By  Tom  and  Jane  Jerrold.    Illustrated. 

THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT.    By  Tom  Jerrold. 

MY  GARDEN  WILD,  AND  WHAT   I   GREW  THERE.    By  Francis  G.  Heath. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  6s. 

GARRETT.— THE  CAPEL  GIRLS :  A  Novel.    By  Edward  Garrett. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,   THE.     Is.  Monthly.    In  addition  to  the 

Articles  upon  subjects  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  for  which  this  Magazine  has 

so  high  a  reputation,  "TABLE  TALK"  by  Sylvanus  Urban  appears  monthly. 

***  Bound  Volumes  for  recent  years  kcbt  m  stock,  8s.  6d.  each ;  Cases  for  binding,  3». 

GENTLEMAN'S  ANNUAL,  THE.  Published  Annually  in  November,   is. 
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GERMAN  POPULAR   STORIES.       Collected  by  the  Brothers   Grimm 

and  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.     With  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin,  and  22  Steal 
Plates  by  George  Cruikshank.       Square  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  7a.  6d. 

GIBBON  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Uvo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


ROBIN  GRAY.        |     FANCY  FREE. 
LOVING  A  DREAM. 
OUEEN  OF  THE   MEADOW. 
THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FOREST. 


A  HEART'S  PROBLEM. 
THE  GOLDEN   SHAFT. 
OF  HIGH  DEGREE. 
IN  HONOUR  BOUND. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  DEAD  HEART.  IN  LOVE  AND  WAR. 

FOR  LACK  OF   GOLD.  BY  MEAD  AND  STREAM. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WORLD   SAY?  THE  BRAES  OF  YARROW 

FOR  THE  KING.  I   BLOOD-MONEY.        A  HARD  KNOT. 
IN  PASTURES  GREEN.  HEART'S  DELIGHT. 


GIBNEY  (SOMERVILLE).— SENTENCED  I    Cr.  8vo,  Is.  ;  cl.,  Is.  6d. 

GILBERT  (WILLIAM),  NOVELS  BY.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
DR.  AUSTIN'S  GUESTS.                         I    JAMES  DUKE,  COSTERMONGER. 
THE  WIZARD  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.    |     

GILBERT  (W.   S.),   ORIGINAL  PLAYS  BY.      In  Two  Series,  each 

complete  in  itself,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 
The  First  Series  contains :    The    Wicked  World — Pygmalion    and   Galatea — 

Charity— The  Princess— The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 
The  Second  Series  :  Broken  Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — Gretchen — Dan'l 

Druce — Tom  Cobb — H.M.S.  "  Pinafore" — The  Sorcerer — Pirates  of  Penzance. 


EIGHT  ORIGINAL  COMIC  OPERAS    written   by    W.   S.    Gilbert.     Containing: 
The  Sorcerer — H.M.S.  "Pinafore" — Pirates  of  Penzance — Iolanthe— Patience- 
Princess  Ida — The  Mikado — Trial  by  Jury.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
THE    "GILBERT  AND   SULLIYAN "   BIRTHDAY   BOOK:  Quotations  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year,  Selected  from  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A. 
Sullivan.    Compiled  by  Alex.  Watson.    Royal  i6mo,  Jap,  leather,  2s.  6d.l 

GLANVILLE.— THE   LOST   HEIRESS :   A  Tale  of  Love  and  Battle. 

By  Ernest  Glanville.    a  Illusts.  by  Hume  Nisbet.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

GLENNY.— A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE: 

Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.    By  George  Glenny.     Post  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  fed. 

GODWIN.— LIVES  OF  THE  NECROMANCERS.    By  William  God- 

win.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY    OF    THOUGHT,   THE  :    An  Encyclopedia  of 

Quotations.    Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  fed. 

GOWING .— FIVE  THOUSAND  MILES  IN  A  SLEDGE  :  A  Midwinter 

Journey  Across  Siberia.    By  Lionel  F.  Gowing.     With  30  Illustrations  by  C.  J. 
Uren,  and  a  Map  by  E.  Weller.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

GRAHAM.  — THE    PROFESSOR'S    WIFE:    A  Story.      By  Leonard 

Graham.     Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

GREEKS    AND    ROMANS,    THE    LIFE    OF    THE,    described    from 

Antique  Monuments.    By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koner.    Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hueffer. 
With  545  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

GREENWOOD    (JAMES),    WORKS    BY.      Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
THE  WILDS  OF  LONDON.  |  LOW-LIFE  DEEPS. 

GREVILLE  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY:  — 

NIKANOR.    Translated  by  Eliza  E.  Chase.    With  8  Illusts.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6s. 
A  NOBLE  WOMAN.  Translated  by  Albert  D.  Vandam.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

HABBERTON  (JOHN,  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies"),  NOVELS  BY 

"  Post  8vo,  ill— *--•"-»  I-—)..  <>.    —v,.  „i„.i.i: «.'«.,    „,h 

BRUF.TON'S    RSV- 
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HAIR,    THE  :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.     Trans- 
lated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  Pincus.     Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

HAKE  (DR.  THOMAS  GORDON),  POEMS  BY.   cr.  8vo,  ci.  ex.,  6s.  each. 

NEW  SYMBOLS.       |    LEGENDS  OF  THE  MORROW.  |      THE  SERPENT  PLAY. 


MAIDEN  ECSTASY.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  8s. 


HALL.-SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  CHARACTER.     By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Maclise, Gilbert,  Harvey,  and 
George  Cruikshank.     Medium  8yo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

HALLIDAY  (ANDR.).-EVERY-DAY  PAPERS.     Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s. 
HANDWRITING,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF.     With  over  zoo  Facsimiles 

and  Explanatory  Text.  By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

HANKY-PANKY  :  A  Collection  of  Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very  Difficult 
Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand.  &c.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6<l. 

HARDY  (LADY  DUFFUS).  -  PAUL  WYNTER'S  SACRIFICE.     By 

LadyDuFFUs  Hardy.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

HARDY   (THOMAS).  — UNDER    THE    GREENWOOD    TREE.       By 

Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd."  PostSvo,  illust.  bds.,  3s. 

HARWOOD— THE  TENTH  EARL.    By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.    Post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

HAWEIS    (MRS.    H.    R.),    WORKS    BY.      Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os.  each. 
THE  ART  OF  BEAUTY.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations. 
THE  ART  OF  DECORATION.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations. 
CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN.    With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 

THE  ART  OF  DRESS.    With  32  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
CHAUCER  FOR   SCHOOLS.    Demy  8vo  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.,M. A.). —AMERICAN  HUMORISTS :  Washington 

Irving,    Oliver  Wendell    Holmes,  James  Russell   Lowell,  Artemus   Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

HAWLEY  SMART.— WITHOUT  LOVE  OR  LICENCE :  A  Novel.    By 

Hawley  Smart.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

HAWTHORNE. —OUR    OLD    HOME.      By  Nathaniel   Hawthorne. 

Annotated  with  Passages  from  the  Author's  Note-book,   and   Illustrated  with  31 
Photogravures.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  15s. 

HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN),  NOVELS  BY.  ~™ 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each, 


GARTH.  1  ELLICE  QUENTIN. 

FORTUNE'S  FOOL. 

SEBASTIAN  STROME.     I     DUST. 


BEATRIX  RANDOLPH. 
DAVID  POINDEXTER. 
THE   SPECTRE  OF  THE  CAMERA. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
MISS  CADOGNA.  |     LOVE— OR  A  NAME? 

MRS.  GAINSBOROUGH'S  DIAMONDS.    Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  Is. 

A  DREAM  AND  A  FORGETTING.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

HAYS.— WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY  :  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
Contemporaries.    By  Frances  Hays.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

HEATH.-MY  GARDEN  WILD,   AND   WHAT   I   GREW   THERE. 

By  Francis  George  Heath.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

HELPS   (SIR    ARTHUR),    WORKS    BY.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d.  each. 
ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MASTERS.    |      SOCIAL  PRESSURE. 
IVAN  DE  BIRON :  A  Novel.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  3s. 

HENDERSON.— AGATHA  PAGE  :  A  Novel,     By  Isaac  Henderson. 

Crow;!  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s,  6d> 
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HERRICK'S    (ROBERT)    HESPERIDES,  NOBLE   NUMBERS,  AND 

COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.    With  Memorial-Introduction  and  Nqtes  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grqsart,  P.P. ;  Steel  Portrait,  &c.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cl.  bds„  ISa. 

HERTZKA.—  FREELAND  :  A  Social  Anticipation.      By  Dr.  Theodor 

Hertzka.    Translated  by  Arthur  Ransom.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a. 

HESSE- WARTEGG.—  TUNIS  :  The  Land  and  the  People.    By  Chevalier 

Ernst  yon  Hesse-Wartegg.    With  22  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

HINDLEY  (CHARLES),  WORKS  BY. 

TAVERN  ANECDOTES  AND  SAYINGS:  Including  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with  Taverns,  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  AND  ADYENTURES  OF  A  CHEAP  JACK.  By  One  of  the  Fra. 
ternity.    Edited  by  Charles  Hindley.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

HOEY.— THE   LOVER'S  CREED.     By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.     Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 

HOLLINGSHEAD  (JOHN).— NIAGARA  SPRAY.    Crown  8vo,  Is. 
HOLMES.-THE  SCIENCE  OF  VOICE  PRODUCTION  AND  VOICE 

PRESERVATION :  A  Popular  Manual  for  the  Use   of  Speakers  and  Singers.    By 
Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.     With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

HOLMES  (OLIVER  WENDELL),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. — Another  Edition,  in  smaller  type,  with 
an  Introduction  by  G.  A.  Sala.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

THE  PROFESSOR  AT  THE   BREAKFAST-TABLE.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Life 

of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7  a.  Gd. 
HOOD'S  WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES.     With  85  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  printed  on 
laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

HOOD  (TOM).— FROM  NOWHERE  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE:  A 

Noah's  Arkasological  Narrative.  By  Tom  Hood.  With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

HOOK'S  (THEODORE)  CHOICE  HUMOROUS  WORKS ;  including  his 

Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.    With  Life  of  the  Author, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

HOOPER.— THE    HOUSE    OF    RABY :   A  Novel.     By  Mrs.  George 

Hooper.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

HOPKINS.— "'TWIXT  LOVE  AND  DUTY:"  A  Novel.     By  Tighe 

Hopkins.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.       

HORNE.  —  ORION  :    An  Epic  Poem.     By  Richard  Hengist  Horne. 

With  Photographic  Portrait  by  Summers.    Tenth  Edition.    Cr.8vo,  cloth  extra,  t*. 

HORSE  (THE)  AND  HIS  RIDER  :  An  Anecdotic  Medley.   By  "  Thor- 

manby."    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

HUNT.— ESSAYS  BY  LEIGH  HUNT  :  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner, 

and  other  Pieces.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Edmund  Ollier.      Post  8vo, 
printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

HUNT  (MRS.  ALFRED),  NOVELS  BY.  " 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
THE  LEADEN  CASKET.     |    SELF-CONDEMNED.       |    THAT  OTHER  PERSON. 
THORNICROFT'S  MODEL.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 

HYDROPHOBIA :  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System.  Containing 
a  Translation  of  all  his  Communications  on  the  Subject,  the  Technique  of  his 
Method,  and  Statistics.      By  Rknaud  Suzor.   M.B.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

TNGELOW  (JEAN).-FATED    TO  BE  FREE.    With  24  Illustrations 

by  G.  J.   Pinwell.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

INDOOR  PAUPEF"     ^    n^^-^--     ----- - <>_."_, -    --0th,  is,  6d, 
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IRISH  WIT  AND  HUMOUR,   SONGS   OF.     Collected  and  Edited  by 

A.  Perceval  Graves.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  8s.  6d. 

JAMES.— A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUNDS.     By  Charles 

James.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

JANVIER.— PRACTICALKERAMICS  FOR  STUDENTS.  By  Catherine 

A.  Janvier.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

JAY  (HARRIETT),   NOVELS  BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  DARK  COLLEEN.   |    THE  QUEEN  OF  CONNAUGHT. 

JEFFERIES  (RICHARD),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
NATURE  NEAR  LONDON.  |   THE   LIFE   OF  THE   FIELDS.  |   THE  OPEN  AIR. 

THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.    By  Walter  Besant.     Second  Edi- 
tion.    With  a  Photograph  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

JENNINGS  (H.  J.),  WORKS  BY. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

LORD  TENNYSON  :  A  Biographical  Sketch.      With  a  Photograph.    Cr.  8vo,  cl„  6s. 

JEROME.  —  STAGELAND  :  Curious  Habits  and  Customs  of  its  In- 
habitants, By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 
Sixteenth  Thousand.    Fcap.  4to,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

JERROLD.— THEBTrBER'S^  CHAIR ;  &  THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

By  Douglas  Jerrold.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

JERROLD  (TOM),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 
THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE:   A  Gossip  about  Flowers.    Illustrated. 
OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN :  The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 

JESSE.-SCENES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  LIFE.    By 

Edward  Jesse.    Post  8vo,  clotn  limp,  2s. 

JONES  (WILLIAM,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY.  Cr.8vo,  cl.  extra,  Vu.  6d.  each! 
FINGER-RING  LORE:   Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.      With  nearly  300 

Illustrations.      Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
CREDULITIES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.    Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 

Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divination,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals, 

Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c.     With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 
CROWNS  AND  CORONATIONS:  A  History  of  Regalia.     With  100  Illustrations. 

JONSON'S  (BEN)  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cunning- 
ham.   Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

JOSEPHUS,  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF.    Translated  by  Whiston" 

Containing  "  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  "  and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews."     With  52 
Illustrations  and  Maps.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

KEMPT.— PENCIL  AND  PALETTE  :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.    By 

Robert  Kempt.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

KERSHAW.  —  COLONIAL    FACTS     AND     FICTIONS:     Humorous 

Sketches.     By  Mark  Kershaw.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  j  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

KEYSER.  —  CUT   BY  THE   MESS:   A  Novel.     By  Arthur  Keyser. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

KING  (R.  ASHE),  NOVELS  BY.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3«.  6d.  ea.;  post8vo,  bds.,  2s.  ea. 

A  DRAWN  GAME. |_^THE_WEARING  OF  THE  GREEN," 

PASSION'S  SLAVE.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
BELL  BARRY.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

KINGSLEY  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY. 

OAKSHOTT  CASTLE.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

NUMBER   SEVENTEEN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

KNIGHTS  (THE)  OF  THE  LION  ;  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Marquess  of  Lornp,  K.T.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex„  6s. 
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KNIGHT.— THE  PATIENT'S  VADE  MECUM  :  How  to  Get  Most 
Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.  By  William  Knight,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward 
Knight,  L.R.C.P.    Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  ♦><!. 

TTAMB'S    (CHARLES)    COMPLETE    WORKS,   in    Prose    and  Verse. 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits 
and  Facsimile  of  a  page  of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig."    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELI  A.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  3s. 

LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Sketches  and  Characters  by  Charles  Lamb,  selected  from  his 
Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

LANDOR.-CITATION  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKS- 

PEARE,  &c,  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  19th  September,  1582. 
To  which  is  added,  A  CONFERENCE  OF  MASTER  EDMUND  SPENSER  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the  State  of  Ireland,  1595.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  3s.  6d. [Shortly. 

LANE.— THE    THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS,  commonly  called  in 

England    THE  ARABIAN   NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS.     Translated  from  the 

Arabic,  with   Notes,   by  Edward  William  Lane.    Illustrated  by  many  hundred 

*   Engravings  from  Designs  by  Harvey.    Edited  by  Edward  Stanley  Poole.    With  a 

Preface  by  Stanley  Lanb-Poole.   Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Od.  each. 

LARWOOD  (JACOB),  WORKS  BY.  ~ 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LONDON  PARKS.   With  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 
ANECDOTES  OF  THE  CLERGY:  The  Antiquities,  Humours,  and  Eccentricities  of 
the  Cloth.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  3s. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d.  each. 
FORENSIC  ANECDOTES. j THEATRICAL  ANECDOTES. 

LEIGH  (HENRY  S.),  WORKS  BY. 

CAROLS  OF  COCKAYNE.    Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  5s. 
JEUX  D'ESPRIT.    Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  39.  6d. 

LEYS  (JOHN).— THE  LINDSAYS  :  A  Romance.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds„  2s. 

LIFE  IN  LONDON;  or,  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Cor- 
inthian Tom.  With  Cruikshank's  Coloured  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d.  [New  Edition  preparing. 

LINSKILL.  —  IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  A  SOUL.     By  Mary  Linskill. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

LINTON    (E.    LYNN),    WORKS    BY.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d.  each. 
WITCH  STORIES.  |         OURSELVES:  Essays  on  Women. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss.each. 


PATRICIA  KEMBALL. 
ATONEMENT  OF  LEAM  DUNDAS. 
THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST. 
SOWING  THE  WIND. 


UNDER  WHICH  LORD? 
"MY  LOYE!"  I         IONE. 

PASTON  CAREW,  Millionaire  &  Miser. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
WITH  A  SILKEN  THREAD. |         THE   REBE.L  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  numerous  illustrations 

on  Steel  and  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  fid. 

LUCY.— GIDEON  FLEYCE  :  A  Novel.     By  Henry  W.  Lucy.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

LUSIAD  (THE)  OF  CAMOENS.     Translated  into  English  Spenserian 

Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff.    With  14  Plates.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  bpards,  18s. 

]y[ACALPINE  (AVERY),  NOVELS  BY. 

TERESA  ITASCA,  and  other  Stories.    Crown  8vo,  bound  in  canvas,  3s.  6d. 
BROKEN  WINGS.    With  6  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennbssy,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 

MACCOLL  (HUGH),  NOVELS  BY. 

ME.  STRANGER'S  SEALED  PACKET.    Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3a. 
EDNOR  WHITLOCK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s?  '       • 
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McCarthy  (justin,  m.p.),  works  by. 

A  HISTORY  OP  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
General  Election  of  1880.  Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  each. — Also 
a  Popular  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each.— And  a 
Jubilee  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  1886,  in  Two  Vols., 
large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 
— Also  a  Cheap  Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6«1. 

A  HISTORY  OP  THE  FOUR  GEORGES.  Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
12s.  each. ryols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6«1.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN. 

FAIR  SAXON.  I  LINLEY  ROCHFORD. 

MISS  MISANTHROPE. 

MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER. 


THE  WATERDALE    NEIGHBOURS. 
DONNA  QUIXOTE.  J  MAID  OF  ATHENS. 
THE  COMET  OF  A  SEASON. 
CAMIOLA:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 


"THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE."    By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P., and  Mrs. CampbelL- 
Praed.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MCCARTHY  (JUSTIN  H.,  M.P.),  WORKS  BY.  ~~ 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    Four  Vols.,  8vo,  12a.  each.     [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 
AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  Od. 
IRELAND  SINCE  THE  UNION  :  Irish  History,  1798-1886.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s 
ENGLAND  UNDER  GLADSTONE,  1880-85.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

HAFIZ  IN  LONDON:  Poems.      Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6«1. 
HARLEQUINADE  :  Poems.    Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  8s. 

OUR  SENSATION  NOVEL.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

DOOM !  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

DOLLY :  A  Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  <»<l. 

LILY  LASS :  A  Romance.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp.  Is.  6d. 

MACDONALD.- WORKS   OF   FANCY   AND   IMAGINATION^      By 

George  MacDonald,  LL.D.     Ten  Vols.,  in  cloth  case,  21s.— Or  the  Vols,  may  be 
had  separately,  grolier  cloth,  at  2s.  6d.  each. 
Vol.    I.  Within  and  Without. — The  Hidden  Life. 

,,     II.  The  Disciple. — The  Gospel  Women. — Book  of  Sonnets. — Organ  Songs. 
„    III.  Violin  Songs. — Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights. — A  Book  of  Dreams.— 

Roadside  Poems. — Poems  for  Children. 
„     IV.  Parables. — Ballads. — Scotch  Songs. 

„  V.  &  VI.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie  Romance.             |     Vol.  VII.  The  Portent. 
„VIII.  The  Light  Princess. — The  Giant's  Heart. — Shadows. 
„     IX.  Cross  Purposes.— The  Golden  Key. — The  Carasoyn. — Little  Daylight. 
„      X.  The  Cruel  Painter. — The  Wow  o'  Rivven. — The  Castle. — The  Broken 
Swords. — The  Gray  Wolf. — Uncle  Cornelius. 

MACDONELL.— QUAKER  COUSINS  :  A  Novel.    By  Agnes  Macdonell. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  

MACGREGOR.  —  PASTIMES    AND    PLAYERS  :    Notes  on  Popular 

Games.    By  Robert  Macgregqr.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

MACKAY.— INTERLUDES  AND  UNDERTONES ;  or,  Music  at  Twilight. 
By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MACLISE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  (THE)  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LITER- 

ARY  CHARACTERS:  83  PORTRAITS;  with  Memoirs  —  Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal — illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of 
the  Present  Century,  by  William  Bates,  B.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s,  6d. 

MACQUOID    (MRS.),    WORKS    BY.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  eacb. 
IN  THE  ARDENNES.    With  50  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
PICTURES    AND    LEGENDS    FROM    NORMANDY    AND    BRITTANY,      With 

34  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
THROUGH  NORMANDY.    With  92  Illustrations  byT.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
THROUGH  BRITTANY.    With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map, 
ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.    With  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid, 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 
THE  EVIL  EYE,  and  other  Stories.    |        LOST  ROSE. 
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MAGIC  LANTERN,  THE,  and  its  Management :  including  full  Practical 

Directions  lor  producing  the  Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  and  preparing  Lantern 
Slides.    By  T.  C.  Hepworth.    With  to  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6«l. 

MAGICIAN'S  OWN  BOOK,  THE  :  Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 

Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &e.     All  from  actual  Experience.    Edited  by  W.  H. 
Cremer.    With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  :    An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 

Museum,  3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  5s. 

MALLOCK~(W71l7)rWORkS~BY 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  PAUL  &  VIRGINIA:  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

POEMS.    Small  4to,  parchment,  8s. 

IS   LIFE   WORTH  LIVING?     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MALLORY'S    (SIR    THOMAS)   MORT    D' ARTHUR :  The  Stories  of 

King  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  ot  the  Round  Table.     (A  Selection.)    Edited  by  B. 
Mqntgqmerie  Ranking.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

MARK    TWAIN,    WORKS    BY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

THE  CHOICE  WORKS  OF  MARK  TWAIN.     Revised  and  Corrected  throughout 

by  the  Author.    With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
ROUGHING  IT,  and  INNOCENTS  AT  HOME.    With  200  Musts,  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 
THE  GILDED  AGE.    By  Mark  Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner.    With  212  Illustrations. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  LIBRARY  OF  HUMOUR.    With  197  Illustrations. 
A  YANKEE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  KING  ARTHUR.    With  220  Musts,  by  Beard. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  (illustrated),  7s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  INNOCENTS  ABROAD;  or,  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  234  Illustra. ions. 

(The  Two-Shilling  Edition  is  entitled  MARK  TWAIN'S  PLEASURE  TRIP.) 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM   SAWYER.     With  in  Illustrations. 
THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAUPER.    With  190  Illustrations. 
A  TRAMP  ABROAD.    With  314  Illustrations. 
LIFE   ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI.    With  300  Illustrations. 
ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN.    With  174  Musts,  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 

THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT,  &c.    Cr.  8vo,  cl„  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.    Including  his  Translations.    Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MARRYAT    (FLORENCE),    NOVELS    BY.      Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  HARYEST  OF  WILD  OATS.  |  WRITTEN  IN  FIRE.     |  FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 
OPEN  1   SESAME  1    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards.  2s. 

MASSINGER'S  PLAYS.     From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.    Edited 

by  Col.  Cunningham.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s^ 

MASTERMAN. -HALF-A-DOZEN    DAUGHTERS  :   A  Novel      b7  J . 

Masterman.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

MATTHEWS.— A  SECRET  OF  THE  SEA,  &c.  ByBRANDER  Matthews" 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

MAYHEW.— LONDON  CHARACTERS  AND  THE  HUMOROUS  SIDE 

OF  LONDON  LIFE.    By  Henry  Mayhew.    With  Musts.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MENKEN.— INFELICIA :    Poems  by  Adah   Isaacs   Menken.      With 

Biographical    Preface,  Illustrations  by  F.  E.  Lummis  and   F.  O.  C.  Darley,  and 
Facsimile  of  a  Letter  from  Charles  Dickens.     Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

MEXICAN  MUSTANG  (ON  A),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.    By 

A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.  Armoy  Knox.    With  265  Musts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

MIDDLEMASS   (JEAN),    NOVELS    BY.      Post  8vo,  Must,  boards,  2s.  each. 
TOUCH  AND  GO. 1    MR.   DORILLION. 

MILLER.— PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  THE  YOUNG;  or,  The  House  of  Life. 

Human  Physiology,  with  its  application  to  the  Preservation  of  Health.     By  Mrs, 
F.Fenwick  Miller,    witk  m,n«r™=  111,,,....;—    n„.  o '-"-''      ',2s.  6d. 


A  LIFE'S  ATONEMENT. 
YAL  STRANGE.]  HEARTS. 
A  MODEL  FATHER. 


COALS  OF  FIRE. 
CYNIC   FORTUNE. 
JOSEPH'S  COAT. 
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MILTON  (J.   L.),    WORKS    BY.      Post8vo,  1  s.  each;  cloth,  Is. Od. each. 
THE  HYGIENE  OF  THE   SKIN.    With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths,  &c. 
THE  BATH  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE   SKIN. 

THE  LAWS  OF  LIFE,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OF  LEPROSY.    Demy  8vo,  Is. 

MINTO  (WM.)-WAS  SHE  GOOD  OR  BAD?  Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
MOLESWORTH  (MRS.),  NOVELS  BY. 

HATHERCOURT  RECTORY.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

THAT  GIRL  IN  BLACK.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  1m.  6d. 

MOORE  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  EPICUREAN;  and  ALCIPHRON.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 
PROSE  AND  YERSE,  Humorous,  Satirical,  and  Sentimental,  by  Thomas  Moore; 
with  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron.      Edited  by  R. 
Herne  Shepherd.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

MUDDOCK  (J.  E.),   STORIES  BY. 

STORIES  WEIRD  AND  WONDERFUL.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
THE  DEAD  MAN'S  SECRET;   or,  The  Valley  of  Gold:    A  Narrative  of  Strange 

Adventure.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  od.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
.  .  A  BIT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

FIRST  PERSON  SINGULAR. 
THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

BY  THE  GATE  OF  THE  SEA.    Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s. 
OLD  BLAZER'S  HERO.    With  Three  Illustrations  by  A.  McCormick.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE)  &  HENRY  HERMAN,  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
ONE  TRAVELLER  RETURNS. 

PAUL  JONES'S  ALIAS.     With  13  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  G.  Nicolet. 
THE  BISHOPS'  BIBLE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

MURRAY.— A  GAME  OF  BLUFF  :   A  Novel.      By  Henry   Murray. 

Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s.;  cloth  limp,  3s.  Od. 

MISBET.— "  BAIL   UP  !  "     A  Romance  of  Bushrangers  and  Blacks. 
By  Hume  Nisbet.   With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  61I. 

NOVELISTS.— HALF-HOURS   WITH    THE    BEST  NOVELISTS  OF 

THE  CENTURY.  Edit,  by  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bell.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  [Preparing. 

O'CONNOR.  —  LORD    BEACONSFIELD  :    A  Biography.     By  T.  P. 

O'Connor,  M.P.     Sixth  Edition,  with  an  Introduction.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

O'HANLON    (ALICE),    NOVELS    BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
THE   UNFORESEEN. |    CHANCE?    OR  FATE? 

OHNET  (GEORGES),  NOVELS  BY. 

DOCTOR  RAMEAU.    Translated  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.     With  9  Illustrations  by 
E.  Bayard.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

A  LAST  LOVE.    Translated  by  Albert  D.  Vandam.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
A JWEIRDJilFT.    Translated  by  Albert  P.  Vandam.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6«l. 

OLIPHANT    (MRS.),    NOVELS    BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

THE  PRIMROSE  PATH.     |  THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

WHITE  LADIES.    With   Illustrations   by   Arthur   Hopkins  and   Henry    Woods, 
A.R.A.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

O'REILLY  (MRS.).-PHOJIBE'S  FORTUNES.    Post  8vo.  illust.  bds. .  2'. 
O'SHAUGHNESSY  (ARTHUR),  POEMS  BY. 

LAYS  OF  FRANCE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lOs.  6d. 
MUSIC  AND  MOONLIGHT.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7*.  6d. 
BONGS  OF  A  WORKER.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  «d. 
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OUIDA,  NOVELS  BY. 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE. 

STRATHMORE. 

CHANDOS. 

UNDER  TWO  FLAGS. 

CECIL  CASTLEMAINE'S 

GAGE. 
TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN 

SHOES. 
A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS. 


Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  each  ] 
IDALIA. 
TRICOTRIN. 
PUCK. 

FOLLE  FARINE. 
PASCAREL. 
SIGNA. 
ARIADNE. 

IN  A  WINTER  CITY. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


post  8vo,  illust.bds.,  3s.  each, 

MOTHS. 

BIMBI. 

PIPISTRELLO. 

IN  MAREMMA. 

A  VILLAGE  COMMUNE. 

WANDA. 

FRESCOES. 

PRINCESS  NAPRAXINE. 

OTHMAR.    1    GUILDEROY. 


SYRLIN. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

I 


RUFFINO. 


WISDOM,  WIT,  AND  PATHOS,  selected  from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F.  Sydney 
Morris.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.— Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

PAGE  (H.  A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THOREAU  :  His  Life  and  Aims.    With  Portrait.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 
ANIMAL  ANECDOTES.    Arranged  on  a  New  Principle.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS.     A  New  Translation,  with  His"- 

torical  Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  M'Crie,  D.D.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

PAUL.— GENTLE  AND  SIMPLE.  By  Margaret  A.  Paul.  WithFrontis- 

piece  by  Helen  Patersqn.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s. 

PAYN  (JAMES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
LOST  SIR  MASSINGBERD. 
WALTER'S  WORD. 
UNDER  ONE  ROOF. 
LESS   BLACK    THAN    WE'RE 

PAINTED. 
BY  PROXY. 
HIGH  SPIRITS. 
A  CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT. 


post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
SOME  PRIVATE  VIEWS. 
A  GRAPE  FROM  A  THORN. 
THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN. 
FROM  EXILE. 
THE  CANON'S  WARD. 
HOLIDAY  TASKS. 
GLOW-WORM  TALES. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  MIRBRIDGE. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated 
KIT:  A  MEMORY. 
CARLYON'S  YEAR. 
A  PERFECT  TREASURE. 
BENTINCK'S  TUTOR. 
MURPHY'S  MASTER. 
THE  BEST  OF  HUSBANDS 
FOR  CASH  ONLY. 
WHAT  HE  COST  HER. 
CECIL'S  TRYST. 
FALLEN  FORTUNES. 
HALVES. 

A  COUNTY  FAMILY. 
AT  HER  MERCY. 


boards,  3s.  each. 

A  WOMAN'S  VENGEANCE. 

THE  CLYFFARDS  OF  CLYFFE. 

THE  FAMILY  SCAPEGRACE. 

THE   FOSTER  BROTHERS. 

FOUND  DEAD. 

GWENDOLINE'S  HARVEST. 

HUMOROUS  STORIES. 

LIKE   FATHER,  LIKE   SON. 

A  MARINE  RESIDENCE. 

MARRIED  BENEATH  HIM. 

MIRK  ABBEY. 

NOT  WOOED,  BUT  WON. 

TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 


IN  PERIL  AND  PRIVATION :   Stories  of  Marine  Adventure  Re-told.     With  17 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
NOTES  FROM  THE  "NEWS."    Crown  8vo,  portrait  cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
THE  BURNT  MILLION.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3«.  6d. 
THE   WORD  AND  THE   WILL.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

PENNELL  (H.  CHOLMONDELEY),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,ci., »_.«_,____. 

PUCK  ON  PEGASUS.     With  Illustrations. 

PEGASUS  RE-SADDLED.    With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 

THE   MUSES  OF  MAYFAIR.    Vers  de  Societe,  Selected  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 

PHELPS  (E.  STUART),  WORKS  BY.    Post  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  Js.  6d.each. 
BEYOND  THE  GATES.  By  the  Author    I    AN  OLD  MAID'S  PARADISE. 
of  "  The  Gates  Ajar."        |    BURGLARS  IN  PARADISE. 

JACK  THE  FISHERMAN.    Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Reed.    Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  1».  «d. 

PIRKIS  (C.  L.),  NOVELS  BY. 

TROOPING  WITH  CROWS.    FcaD.  8vo.  nicture  cover.  Is. 
LADY  LOVELACE. 
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PLANCHE  (J.  R.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE    PURSUIYANT    OF    ARMS;    or,    Heraldry    Founded    upon    Facts.      With 

Coloured  frontispiece,  Five  Plates,  and  209  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  J"s.  6d. 
SONGS  AND  POEMS,  1819-1879.    Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6*. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN.    Translated  fronTthe~ 

Greek,  with  Notes  Critical  and   Historical,  and  a  Life    of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhqrne.    With  Portraits.    Two  Vols,,  demy  8vo,  half-bound,  IPs,  6d. 

POE'S  (EDGAR  ALLAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.   Introl 

duction  by  Chas.  Baudelaire,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  Od. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARIE   ROGET,   &c.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

POPE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.     Post  8vo,  cloth  Hmp,  2s. 
PRICE  (E.  C),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
VALENTINA.  |  THE  FOREIGNERS.         |  MRS.  LANCASTER'S  RIVAL. 

GERALD.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

PRINCESS  OLGA.— RADNA  ;  or,  The  Great  Conspiracy  of  1881.     By 

the  Princess  Olga.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6a. 

PROCTOR  (RICHARD  A.,  B.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE   SKY.    With  55  Illusts.    Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
EASY  STAR  LESSONS.    With  Star  Maps  for  Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Drawings 

of  the  Constellations,  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
FAMILIAR  SCIENCE   STUDIES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM.   With  13  Steel  Plates.   Demy  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  10s.  6«1. 
MYSTERIES  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE.    With  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
THE  UNIYERSE  OF  SUNS.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  6s. 
WAGES  AND  WANTS  OF  SCIENCE  WORKERS.    Crown  8vo,  Is.  6«l. 

PAMBOSSON.— POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.   By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate 

of  the  Institute  of  France.    With  numerous  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6«1. 

RANDOLPH.— AUNT  ABIGAIL  DYKES:  A  Novel.    By  Lt. -Colonel 

George  Randolph,  U.S.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6<1. 

READE  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  3s.  6«1.  each ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  3s.  each. 
PEG  WOFFINGTON.    Illustrated  by  S.  L,  Fildes,  R.A.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  3s.  6<1. 
CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.  Illustrated  by  William  Small. — Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  3s.  6d. 
IT  IS  NEYER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.  Illustrated  by  G.  J.  Pinwell. 
THE  COURSE   OF  TRUE   LOVE   NEYER  DID  RUN  SMOOTH.    Illustrated  by 

Helen  Paterson 
THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  THIEF,  &c.    Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 
LOYE  ME  LITTLE,  LOYE  ME  LONG.    Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 
THE  DOUBLE  MARRIAGE.    Illusts.  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  C.  Keene.    ! 
THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Keene. 
HARD  CASH.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

GRIFFITH  GAUNT.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  William  Small. 
FOUL  PLAY.     Illustrated  by  George  Du  Maurier. 
PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE,    Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes. 
A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.    Illustrated  by  Edward  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Cgoper. 
THE  WANDERING  HEIR.    Illustrated  by  Helen  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  E.A., 

C  Green,  and  Henry  Woods,  A.R.A. 
A  SIMPLETON.    Illustrated  by  Kate  Craufurd. 
A  WOMAN-HATER.     Illustrated  by  Thomas  Couldery, 
SINGLEHEART  AND  DOUBLEFACE.    Illustrated  by  P.  Macnab. 
GOOD    STORIES    OF     MEN     AND    OTHER    ANIMALS.      Illustrated    by    g.    A. 

Abbey,  Percy  Macquoid,  R.W.S.,  and  Joseph  Nash. 
THE  JILT,  and  other  Stories.     Illustrated  by  Joseph  Nash, 
READIANA.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Charles  Reade. 

BIBLE  CHARACTERS :  Studies  of  David,  Paul,  &c.    Fcap.  8vo,  leatherette,  Is. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  READE.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Mrs.  Alex,  Ir^laud^  and  9  Steg}-Pla{e  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt 
top,  6s?    -   -  -  ....  [Preparing, 
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KIDDELL  (MRS.  J.  HA  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
HER  MOTHER'S  DARLING.  I    WEIRD   STORIES. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  GARDEN  PARTY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
UNINHABITED  HOUSE.   |  FAIRY  WATER.   I  MYSTERY  IN  PALACE  GARDENS. 

RIMMER   (ALFRED),    WORKS    BY.     Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  each. 
OUR  OLD  COUNTRY  TOWNS.     With  55  Illustrations. 
RAMBLES  ROUND  ETON  AND  HARROW.    With  50  Illustrations. 
ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.    With  58  Illusts.  byC.  A.  Vanderhoof,  &c. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.     By  Daniel  Defoe.     (Major's  Edition.)    With 

37  Illustrations  by  George  Ceuikshank.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 

ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
WOMEN  ARE   STRANGE. |  THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE. 

ROBINSON    (PHIL),    WORKS    BY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
THE  POETS'  BIRDS.  I  THE  POETS'  BEASTS. 

THE  POETS  AND  NATURE  i  REPTILES,  FISHES,  INSECTS.  [Preparing. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S  MAXIMS  AND  MORAL  REFLECTIONS.   With 

Notes,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

ROLL  OF    BATTLE  ABBEY,  THE  :  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors 

who  came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country, 
a.d.  1066-7.  With  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.    Handsomely  printed,  5s. 

ROWLEY   (HON.    HUGH),   WORKS    BY.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 
PUNIANA:   RIDDLES  AND  JOKES.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 
MORE  PUNIANA.     Profusely  Illustrated. 

RUNCIMAN  (JAMES),  STORIES  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
SKIPPERS  AND  SHELLBACKS.         I    GRACE  BALMAIGN'S  SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS  AND   SCHOLARS. | 

RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  BOOKS  AND  NOVELS  BY:" 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


ROUND  THE  GALLEY-FIRE. 
IN   THE   MIDDLE  WATCH. 
A  VOYAGE   TO  THE  CAPE. 


MYSTERY  OF  THE  "  OCEAN  STAR." 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  JENNY  HARLOWE. 
A  BOOK  FOR  THE  HAMMOCK. 


ON  THE  FO'K'SLE   HEAD.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

AN  OCEAN  TRAGEDY.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. ;  post  8vo,  Must,  bds.,  2s. 

MY   SHIPMATE  LOUISE.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

GASLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT.     By  George  Augustus  Sala. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


SALA 


SANSON.-SEVEN  GENERATIONS  OF  EXECUTIONERS :  Memoirs 

of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847).    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d. 

SAUNDERS  (JOHN),  NOVELS  BY.  " 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
GUY  WATERMAN.     |    THE  LION  IN  THE  PATH.  |     THE  TWO  DREAMERS. 
BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  

SAUNDERS  (KATHARINE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  Gd.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 
MARGARET  AND  ELIZABETH.  I    HEART   SALVAGE. 

THE  HIGH  MILLS.  |    SEBASTIAN. 

JOAN  MERRYWEATHER.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

GIDEON'S  ROCK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

SCIENCE-GOSSIP  :  An  Illustrated  Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students 
and  Lovers  of  Nature.  Edited  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Devoted  to  Geology, 
Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Microscopy,  Telescopy,  Physiography, 
Photography, &c.  Price  4d.  Monthly  ;  or  5s.  per  year,  post-free.  Vols.  I.  to  XIX. 
may  be  had,  7s,  Gd,  each ;  Vols.  XX.  to  date,  5s.  each.  Cases  for  Binding,  Is,  Gd, 
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SECRET  OUT,  THE  :  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards ;  with  Enter- 
taining  Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  "  White  Magic."  By  W.  H.  Cremer. 
With  300  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. " 

SEGUIN  (L.  G.),   WORKS  BY. 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  PASSION  PLAT  (OBERAMMEEGAU)  and  the  Highlands 

of  Bavaria.     With  Map  and  37  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  ©<1. 
WALKS   IN   ALGIERS.    With  2  Maps  and  16  Illusts.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

SENIOR  (WM.).— BY  STREAM  AND  SEA.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.~6cL 
SHAKESPEARE,  THE  FIRST  FOLIO.— Mr.  William  Shakespeare's 

Comedies,    Histories,   and   Tragedies.      Published    according  to    the    true 
Originall  Copies.    London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard  and  Ed.  Blount.    1623.— 
A  reduced  Photographic  Reproduction.     Small  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  7s.  6d. 
SHAKESPEARE  FOR  CHILDREN :  LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  With 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.    Crown  4to,  cloth,  Os. 

SHARP.-CHILDREN  OF  TO-MORROW:    A  Novel.     By  William 

Sharp.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s« 

SHELLEY.-THE  COMPLETE" WORKS  IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE  OF 

PERCY    BYSSHE    SHELLEY.      Edited,  Prefaced,  and    Annotated  by  R.    Hernk 
Shepherd.    Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  G«l.  each. 
POETICAL  WORKS,  in  Three  Vols.: 

Vol.     I.  Introduction  by  the  Editor;  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson;  Shelley's  Corres- 
pondence with  Stockdale;  Tlie  Wandering  Jew;  Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes;    Alastor, 
and  other  Poems  ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  :  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais,  &c. 
Vol.    II.  Laon  and  Cythna  ;  The  Cenci ;  Julian  and  Maddalo ;   Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;   The  Witch  of 

Atlas;  Epipsychidion;  Hellas. 
Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy;  and  other  Pieces. 
PROSE  WORKS,  in  Two  Vols. : 
Vol.     I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irvyne  ;  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  A  Refuta- 
tion of  Deism  ;  Lettersto  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 
VoL    II.  The  Essays;   Letters  from  Abroad  ;  Translations  and  Fragments,  Edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY, 
With  a  Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

SHERARD.— ROGUES  :  A  Novel.  By  R.  H.  Sherard.  Crown  8vo, 
picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

SHERIDAN  (GENERAL).  —  PERSONAL  MEMOIRS  OF   GENERAL 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  Two  Vols., demy  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 

SHERIDAN'S  (RICHARD  BRINSLEY)  COMPLETE  WORKS.    With 

Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches.  Jokes,  &c.    With  10  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  6«1. 

THE  RIVALS,  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,  and  other  Plays.  Post  8vo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  half-bound.  2s. 

SHERIDAN'S  COMEDIES:  THE  RIYALS  and  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by 
Brander  Matthews.    With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  12s.  <><1. 

SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  includ- 

ing  all  those  in  "Arcadia."    With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grqsart,  P.P.     Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  18s. 

SIGNBOARDS  :  Their  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters,  by  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hottkn 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  94  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  (id. 

SIMS  (GEORGE  R.),  WORKS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 


ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS. 
THE  RING  0'  BELLS. 
MARY  JANE'S  MEMOIRS. 


TINKLETOP'S  CRIME 


MARY  JANE  MARRIED. 

TALES  OF  TO  DAY. 

DRAMAS  OF  LIFE.  With  60  Illustrations. 


Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 
THE  DAGONET  RECITER  AND  READER:  being   Readings  and  Recitations   in 

Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his  own  Works  by  George  R.  Sims. 
HOW  THE  POOR  LIVE ;  and  HORRIBLE  LONDON. 
THE  CASE  OF  GEORGE  CANDLEMAS. 

SISTER   DORA  :   A  Biography.     By  Margaret  Lonsdaj.]?.     With  Four 
Illustrations.    Pemy  8vo,  picture  coyer,  4d,  3  cloth,  ©d, 
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SKETCHLEY— A  MATCH  IN  THE  DARK.     By  Arthur  Sketchley. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

SLANG    DICTIONARY    (THE):  Etymological,   Historical,  and  Artec- 

dotal.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

SMITH  (J.  MOYR),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  ARGOLIS.    With  130  Illusts.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
TALES  OF  OLD  THULE.    With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 
THE  WOOING  OF  THE  WATER  WITCH.    Illustrated.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  6a. 

SOCIETY    IN    LONDON.       By  A  Foreign    Resident.       Crown  8vo, 

Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

SOCIETY   IN   PARIS  :    The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.     A  Series  of  Letters 
from  Count  Paul  Vasili  to  a  Young  French  Diplomat.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

SOMERSET.  —  SONGS    OF    ADIEU.       By    Lord    Henry    Somerset. 

Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  6s. 

SPALDING.— ELIZABETHAN  DEMONOLOGY  :  An  Essay  on  the  Belief 

in  the  Existence  of  Devils.    By  T.  A.  Spalding,  LL.B.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

SPEIGHT  (T.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  HERON  DYKE, 
BY  DEVIOUS  WAYS,  and  A  BARREN 
TITLE. 


HOODWINKED,  and  THE   SANDY- 
CROFT  MYSTERY. 
THE  GOLDEN  HOOP. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 
WIFE  OR  NO  WIFE?  |         A  BARREN  TITLE. 


THE   SANDYCROFT  MYSTERY.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

SPENSER   FOR  CHILDREN.      By  M.  H.  Towry.     With  Illustrations 

by  Walter  J.  Morgan.    Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

STARRY    HEAVENS    (THE):   A  Poetical  Birthday  Book.     Royal 

i6mo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

STAUNTON.-THE  LAWS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  CHESS.     With  an 

Analysis  of  the  Openings.   By  Howard  Staunton.    Edited  by  Rbbert  B.  Wormald, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

STEDMAN  (E.  C),  WORKS  BY. 

VICTORIAN   POETS.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

THE   POETS  OF  AMERICA.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

STERNDALE.  —  THE    AFGHAN    KNIFE  :   A  Novel.       By  Robert 

Armitage  Sterndale.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  its.  6d. ;  post  8vo,illust.  boards,  2s. 

STEVENSON  (R.  LOUIS),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d.  each, 
TRAVELS  WITH  A  DONKEY.  Eighth  Edit.  With  a  Frontis.by  Walter  Crane, 
AN  INLAND  YOYAGE.    Fourth  Edition.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
FAMILIAR  STUDIES  OF  MEN  AND  BOOKS.    Fifth  Edition. 
THE  SILVERADO  SQUATTERS.     With  a  Frontispiece.    Third  Edition. 
THE  MERRY  MEN.    Second  Edition.     |    UNDERWOODS:  Poems.    Fifth  Edition. 
MEMORIES  AND  PORTRAITS.    Third  Edition. 
YIRGINIBUS  PUERISQUE,  and  other  Papers.    Fifth  Edition.      [         BALLADS. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each  ;    post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.    Eleventh  Edition.    ]      PRINCE   OTTO.    Sixth  Edition. 

FATHER  DAMIEN :    An  Open  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.   Hyde.      Second   Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  hand-made   and  brown  paper,  Is. 

STODDARD.  —  SUMMER  CRUISING  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS~     By 

C.  Warren  Stoddard.     Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  .'is.  6d. 

STORIES  FROM  FOREIGN  NOVELISTS.  With  Notices  by  Helen  and 
4lice  Zimmern.    Crown  8vo;  cloth  extra,  3s,  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s., 
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STRANGE  MANUSCRIPT  (A)  FOUND  IN  A  COPPER  CYLINDER. 

With  19  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul.     Third  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

STRUTT'S  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES  0F~  THE  PEOPLE  OF 

ENGLAND;  including  the  Rural  aDd  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mum- 
meries, Shows,  &c,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by 
William  Hone.     With  140  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

SUBURBAN  HOMES  (THE)  OF  LONDON  :  A  Residential  Guide.    With 

a  Map,  and  Notes  on  Rental,  Rates,  and  Accommodation    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

SWIFT'S  (DEAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.   With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels."  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  Oct. 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS,  and   A  TALE   OF  A   TUB.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid 

paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 
A  MONOGRAPH  ON  SWIFT.   By  J.  Churton  Collins.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  [Shortly. 

SWINBURNE  (ALGERNON  C),  WORKS  BY. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  POETICAL  WORKS 

OF  A.  C.  SWINBURNE.  Fcap.8vo,  6s. 
ATALANTA  IN  CALYDON.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
CHASTELARD  :  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  7s. 
NOTES    ON    POEMS    AND    REVIEWS. 

Demy  8vo,  Is. 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.    First  Series. 

Crown  8vo  or  fcap.  8vo,  9s. 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  Second  Series. 

Crown  8vo  or  fcap.  8vo,  9s. 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  Third  Series. 

Crown  8vo,  7  s. 
SONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE.    Crown  8vo, 

10s.  6d. 
BOTHWELL:   A  Tragedy.      Crown  8vo. 

12s.  6d. 
SONGS  OF  TWO  NATIONS.   Cr.  8vo,  6s. 


GEORGE  CHAPMAN.     (See  Vol.  II.  of  G. 

Chapman's  Works.)    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
ESSAYS  AND   STUDIES.    Cr.  8vo,  12s. 
ERECHTHEUS:  A  Tragedy.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
SONGS  OF  THE  SPRINGTIDES.    Crown 

8vo,  6s. 
STUDIES  IN  SONG.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 
MARY  STUART :  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo  8s. 
TRISTRAM  OF  LYONESSE.  Cr.  8vo,  9s. 
A  CENTURY  OF  ROUNDELS.  Sm.  410, 8s. 
A  MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY.  Cr.8vo,  7s. 
MARINO  FALIERO:  A  Tragedy.    Crown 

8vo,  6s. 
A  STUDY  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
MISCELLANIES.    Crown  8vo,  I2s. 
LOCRINE  :  A  Tragedy.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
A  STUDY  OF  BEN  JONSON.  Cr.  8vo,  7s. 


SYMONDS.— WINE,  WOMEN,  AND  SONG  :  Mediaeval  Latin  Students' 

Songs.  With  Essay  and  Trans,  by  J.  Addingtqn  Symonds.    Fcap.  8vo,  parchment,  6s. 

SYNTAX'S  (DR.)  THREE   TOURS  :    In  Search  of  the  Picturesqu^n 

Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  With  Rowlandson's  Coloured  Illus- 
trations, and  Life  of  the  Author  by  J .  C.  Hotten.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

TAINE'S    HISTORY   OF   ENGLISH   LITERATURE.     Translated  by 

Henry  Van  Laun.    Four  Vols.,  medium  8vo,  cloth  boards,  30s. — Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15s. 

TAYLOR'S  (BAYARD)  DIVERSIONS  OF  THE  ECHO  CLUB :  Bur- 

lesques  of  Modern  Writers.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

TAYLOR  (DR.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),   WORKS  BY.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d.  each. 
THE   SAGACITY  AND  MORALITY  OF  PLANTS:  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Conduct 
of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.    With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  ioo  Illustrations. 
OUR  COMMON  BRITISH  FOSSILS,  and  Where  to  Find  Them.    331  Illustrations. 

THE  PLAYTIME  NATURALIST.    With  366  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

TAYLOR'S  (TOM)  HISTORICAL  DRAMAS.    Containing  "  Clancarty," 

"Jeanne  Dare,"  '"Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "The  Fool's  Revenge,''   "  Arkwnght's 
Wife,"  "Anne  Boleyn,"  "  Plot  and  Passion."    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
*t*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  Is.  each. 

TENNYSON  (LORD):  A  Biographical  Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
With  a  Photograph-Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

THACKERAYANA  :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous  Incidents  in 
his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters  in  the  Books  of  his  Everyday  Reading. 
With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

THAMES.  — A   NEW   PICTORIAL   HISTORY   OF    THE    THAMES. 

By  A,  S.  Krausse.    With  340  Illustrations     Post  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
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THOMAS  (BERTHA),  NOVELS  BY.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea. ;  post  8vo,  2s.  ea. 
CRESSIDA. |         THE   VIOLIN-PLAYER.         |         PROUD  MAISIE. 

THOMAS   (MOY).—  A   FIGHT   FOR  LIFE  :    A  Novel.     By  W.  Moy 

Thomas.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS,  and  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE.   Introduction 

by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  6d< 

THORNBURY  (WALTER),  WORKS  BY.   Cr.  8vo,  ci.  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER.     Founded  upon 

Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends.    With  Illustrations  in  Colours. 
HAUNTED  LONDON.  Edit,  by  E.  Walford,  M.A.  Illusts.  byF.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD. |    TALES  FOR  THE  MARINES. 

TIMBS    (JOHN),    WORKS    BY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CLUBS  AND  CLUB  LIFE    IN  LONDON:    Anecdotes  of  its 

Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns.    With  42  Illustrations. 
ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS  AND  ECCENTRICITIES :  Stories  of  Wealth  and  Fashion, 
Delusions,  Impostures,  and  Fanatic  Missions,  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric  Artists 
Theatrical  Folk,  Men  of  Letters,  &c.    With  48  Illustrations. 

TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW. 
KEPT  IN  THE  DARK. 
FRAU  FROHMANN. 


MARION  FAY. 

MR.  SCARBOROUGH'S  FAMILY. 

THE  LAND-LEAGUERS. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
GOLDEN  LION  OF  GRANPERE.  1  JOHN  CALDIGATE.  |  AMERICAN  SENATOR. 

TROLLOPE  (FRANCES  EA  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d,  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each 
LIKE   SHIPS   UPON   THE  SEA.    |    MABEL'S  PROGRESS.    |    ANNE  FURNESS. 

TROLLOPE  (T.  A.). -DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND.  Post  8vo,  iiiust.  bds.,  2s. 
TROWBRIDGE.— FARNELL'S  FOLLY:   A  Novel.     By  J.  T.  Trow- 

bridge.   Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

TYTLER  (C.   C.   FRASER-).-MISTRESS  JUDITH :   A  Novel.     Ety 

C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

TYTLER  (SARAH),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


WHAT   SHE   CAME   THROUGH. 
THE   BRIDE'S  PASS. 
NOBLESSE  OBLIGE. 


SAINT  MUNGO'S  CITY. 

LADY  BELL.         I  BURIED  DIAMONDS. 

THE  BLACKHALL  GHOSTS. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST.  I  DISAPPEARED. 
CITOYENNE  JACQUELINE. |    THE   HUGUENOT  FAMILY. 

VILLARL—  A  DOUBLE  BOND.    By  Linda  Villari.    Fcap.  8vo,  picture 

cover.  Is. 

WALT    WHITMAN,   POEMS    BY.      Edited,    with    Introduction,   by 

William  M.Rossetti,   With  Portrait.   Cr.8vo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  6s. 

WALTON    AND    COTTON'S    COMPLETE    ANGLER ;   or,  The  Con" 

teraplative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a 
Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  6i  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  7s.  6d. 

WARD  (HERBERT),  WORKS  BY. 

FIVE  YEARS  WITH  THE  CONGO  CANNIBALS.  With  92  Illustrations  by  the 
Author,  Victor  Perarii,  and  W.  B.  Davis.    Royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  14s. 

MY  LIFE  WITH  STANLEY'S  REAR  GUARD.  With  a  Map  by  F.  S.  Weller 
F.R.G.S.     Post  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  fid. ' 

WARNER.— A    ROUNDABOUT    JOURNEY.      By  Charles  Dudley 
Warner.    Crown  8vo.  ..■_:'. 
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WALFORD  (EDWARD,   M.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

WALFORD'S  COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (1891).  Contain- 
ing Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c,  of  more  than  12,000 
distinguished  Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the 
Offices  they  hold,  their  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.    Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  50s. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  PEERAGE  (1891).  Containing  a  List  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers,  &c.     32010,  cloth.  Is. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  BARONETAGE  (1891).  Containing  a  List  of  the  Baronets 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.    32mo,  cloth,  Is. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  KNIGHTAGE  (1891).  Containing  a  List  of  the  Knights 
ot  the  United  Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.  32mo,  cloth,  Is. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (1891).  Containing  a  List  of  all 
Members  of  Parliament,  their  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.    32010,  cloth.  Is. 

WALFORD'S  COMPLETE  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE,  AND 
HOUSE   OF  COMMONS  (1891).    Royal  32mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  5s. 

WALFORD'S  WINDSOR  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  AND  KNIGHTAGE  (1891). 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. 

TALES  OF  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
WILLIAM  PITT:  A  Biography.  Post8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

HAUNTED    LONDON.    By  Walter  Thornbury.    Edited   by  Edward  Walford. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6«l. 

WASHINGTON'S  (GEORGE)   RULES  OF  CIVILITY  traced  to  their 

Sources  and  Restored  by  Moncure  D.  Conway.    Fcap.  8vo,  Japanese  vellum,  3s.  6d. 

WEATHER,   HOW  TO  FORETELL  THE,  WITH  POCKET  SPEf> 

TROSCOPE.     By  F.  W.  Cory.     With  10  Illustrations.    Cr.  8ro,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

WESTROPP.-HANDBOOK  OF  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.    By 

Hodder  M.  Westropp.      With  Illusts.  and  List  of  Marks.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

WHIST.-  HOW  TO  PLAY  SOLO  WHIST.      By  Abraham  S.  Wilks 

and  Charles  F.  Pardon      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

WHISTLER'S  (MR.)  TEN  O'CLOCK.    Cr.  8vo,  hand-made  paper,  Is. 


WHITE.— THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.     By  Gilbert 

White,  M.A.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  3s. 

WILLIAMS  (W.  MATTIEU,  F.R.A.S.),  WORKS  BY. 

SCIENCE  IN  SHORT  CHAPTERS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

A  SIMPLE  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.    With  Illusts.     Cr.  8vo,  clcth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COOKERY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  MAKING.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

WILSON  (DR.  ANDREW,  F.R.S.E.),  WORKS  BY. 

CHAPTERS  ON  EYOLUTION.  With  2S9  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
LEAVES  FROM  A  NATURALIST'S  NOTE-BOOK.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 
LEISURE-TIME    STUDIES.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
STUDIES  IN  LIFE  AND  SENSE.     With  numerous  Illusts.     Cr.8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
COMMON  ACCIDENTS :  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM.  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  Is.;  cl.,  Is.  6d. 
GLIMPSES  OF  LIFE  AND  NATURE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.       [Shortly. 

WINTER    (J.    S.),    STORIES    BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

CAVALRY  LIFE. |  REGIMENTAL  LEGENDS. 

WOOD.— SABINA:   A  Novel.     By  Lady  Wood.     Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 
WOOD  (H.  F.),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each  ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
PASSENGER  FROM  SCOTLAND  YARD.    |    ENGLISHMAN  OF  THE  RUE  CAIN. 

WOOLLEY.—  RACHEL   ARMSTRONG  J    or,    Love  and   Theology.     By 
Celia  Parker  Woqlley.     Post  »vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

WRIGHT   (THOMAS),    WORKS   BY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
CARICATURE   HISTORY  OF  THE   GEORGES.      With   400  Pictures,  Caricatures, 

Squibs,  Broadsides,  Window  Pictures,  &c. 
HISTORY   OF   CARICATURE  AND    OF   THE    GROTESQUE  IN  ART,  LITERA- 
TURE,  SCULPTURE,  AND  PAINTING.     Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

VATES    (EDMUND),  NOVELS    BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
LANB  AT  LAST.  |         THE  FORLORN  HOPE.     I     CASTAWAY. 
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THE    MAYFAIR   LIBRARY.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 


A  Journey  Round  My  Room.   By  Xavier 

DE  MaISTRE. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.    By  W.  D.  Adams. 
The  Agony  Column  of  "  The  Times." 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  Abridgment  of 

"  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 
The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Literary  Frivolities,   Fancies,  Follies, 

and  Frolics.    By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
Poetical  Ingenuities.   By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  Fin-Bec. 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.    First  Series. 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.    Second  Series. 
Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Animals  and  Masters.   By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.  H.  J.  Jennings. 
Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Breakfast-Table. 
Pencil  and  Palette.    By  R.  Kempt. 


Little  Essays:  from  Lamb's  Letters. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwood 
Theatrical  Anecdotes.    Jacob  Larwood. 
Jeux  d'Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 
Witch  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselves.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Pastimes  &  Players.    By  R.  Macgregor. 
New  Paul  and  Virginia.  W.H.Mallock. 
Hew  Republic.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.    By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Muses  of  Mayfair.    Ed.  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Thoreau :  His  Life  &  Aims.  By  H.  A.  Page. 
Puniana.    By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
More  Puniana.   By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 
By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  Wu.  Senior. 
Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note-Book. 
By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 


THE    GOLDEN    LIBRARY.      Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  per  Volume. 


Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the  Echo 

Club. 
Bennett's  Ballad  History  of  England. 
Bennett's  Songs  for  Sailors. 
Godwin's  Lives  of  the  Necromancers. 
Pope's  Poetical  Works. 


Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Breakfast  Table. 
Holmes's  Professor  at  Breakfast  Table. 
Jesse's  Scenes  of  Country  Life. 
Mallory's  Mort  d'Arthur:  Selections. 
Pascal's  Provincial  Letters. 
Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  &  Reflections. 


THE  WANDERER'S   LIBRARY. 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia.     By  Julius 

Beerbohm.    Illustrated. 
Camp  Notes.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Savage  Life.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time.   By 

G.  Daniel.    Illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 
Circus  Life.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Lives  of  the  Conjurers.    Thomas  Frost. 
The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London 

Fairs.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Low-Life  Deeps.  By  James  Greenwood. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Wilds  of  London.     James  Greenwood. 
Tunis.  Chev.  Hesse- Wartegg.  22  Musts. 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap  Jack. 
World  Behind  the  Scenes.  P.Fitzgerald. 
Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 
The  Genial  Showman.  ByE.P.  Hingston. 
Story  of  London  Parks.  Jacob  Larwood. 
London  Characters.  By  Henry  Mayhew. 
Seven  Generations  of  Executioners. 
Summer  Cruising  in  the  South  Seas. 
By  C.  Warren  Stoddard.     Illustrated. 


POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 


Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    Bret  Harte. 
Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  Bret  Harte. 
A  Day's  Tour.    By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Esther's  Glove.    By  R.E.  Francillon, 
Sentenced  !    By  Somerville  Gibney. 
The  Professor's  Wife.    By  L.  Graham. 
Mrs.   Gainsborough's    Diamonds.      By 

Tulian  Hawthorne. 
Niagara  Spray.    By  J.  Hollingshead. 
A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.    By 

Charles  James. 
The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.     By 

Tom  Jerrold. 
Cut  by  the  Mess.    By  Arthur  Keyser. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.  J.  H.  McCarthy. 
Doom!    By  Justin  H,  McCarthy,  M. P. 
Dolly.    By  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Lily  Lass.    Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 


Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    By  W.  Minto. 
That  Girl  in  Black.    Mrs.  Molesworth. 
Notes  from  the  "News."    By  Jas.  Payn. 
Beyond  the  Gates.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Old  Maid's  Paradise.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.    By  E.  S.  Phj.lps. 
Trooping  with  Crows.    By  C.  L.  Pirkis. 
Bible  Characters.    By  Charles  Reade. 
Rogues.    By  R.  H.  Sherard. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
How  the  Poor  Live.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
Case  of  George  Candlemas.  G.  R.  Sims. 
Sandycroft  Mystery.    T.  W.  Speight. 
Hoodwinked.    By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Father  Damien.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson, 
A  Double  Bond.    By  Linda  Villari. 
My  Life  with  Stanley's  Rear  Guard.  By 
Herbert  Ward. 
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MY   LIBRARY. 

Choice  Works,  printed  on  laid  paper,  bound  half-Roxburghe,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Four  Frenchwomen.  By  Austin  Dobson.    I    Christie  Johnstone.  By  Charles  Readb. 
Citation  and  Examination  of  William  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

Shakspeare.    By  W.  S.  Landor.  I    Peg  Wofflngton.    By  Charles  Reade, 


THE  POCKET  LIBRARY.    Post  8vo 

The  Essays  of  Elia.    By  Charles  Lamb. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Edited  by  John  Major. 

With  37  Illusts.  by  George  Cruikshank. 
Whims  and  Oddities.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

With  85  Illustrations. 
The  Barber's  Chair,  and  The  Hedgehog 

Letters.    By  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Brillat- 

Savarin.    Trans.  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 


printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  2s.  each. 
The  Epicurean,  &c.    By  Thomas  Moore. 
Leigh  Hunt's  Essays.    Ed.  E.  Ollier. 
The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.     By 

Gilbert  White. 
GulliYer's  Travels,  and  The  Tale  of  a 

Tub.     By  Dean  Swift. 
The  Rivals,  School  for  Scandal,  and  other 

Plays  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.    J.  Larwood. 


THE    PICCADILLY    NOVELS. 


Library  Editions  of  Novels  by 

crown  8vo,  cloth 

By  GRANT  ALLEN, 


Phllistia. 

Babylon 

In  all  Shades. 

The  Tents  of  Shem. 


For  Maimie's  Sake. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Great  Taboo. 


the  Best  Authors,  many  Illustrated, 
extra,  Ss.  fid.  each. 

By  Mrs.H.LOVETT  CAMERON. 

Juliet's  Guardian.  |  Deoeivers  Ever. 


By  ALAN  ST.  ACBYN, 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

Red  Spider.  |  Eve. 

By  W.  BESANT  &  J.  RICE. 


By  Celia's  Arbour. 
Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ten  Years'  Tenant. 


My  Little  Girl, 
Case  of  Mr.Lucraft. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan, 
Golden  Butterfly. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By  WALTER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair 
The  World  Went  Yery  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 


Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 


Herr  Paulus. 
Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 


By  ROBERT   BUCHANAN, 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A  Child  of  Nature. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline, 


The  New  Abelard. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
Master  of  the  Mine. 
Heir  of  Linne. 


God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever, 
Annan  Water. 
Matt. 

By  HALE   CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.      |  The  Deemster. 

MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS, 

Sweet  Anne  Page.  |  Transmigration. 
Prom  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
Yillage  Comedy.     |  You  Play  Me  False 


COLLINS. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
Law  and  the  Lady. 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
"I  Say  No." 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


By  WILKIE 

Armadale. 
After  Dark. 
No  Name, 
Antonina.  |  Basil. 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs? 
New  Magdalen. 

By  BUTTON  COOK. 

Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By  WILLIAM  CSPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE   BA  UBET. 

The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 
By  JAMES  BE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  S.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |     Circe's  Lovers. 
By  M.  BETHAM-EBWARDS. 
Felicia. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE   EDWARBES. 
Archie  Lovell. 

By  PERCY   FITZGERALB. 
Fatal  Zero. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Queen  Cophetua.  I  A  Real  Queen. 
One  by  One.  |  King  or  Knave  ? 

Pref.bySirBARTLE  FREKE. 

Pandurang  Hari. 

By  EDWARD    GARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls, 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 
By  CHAKX.ES  GIBBOiV. 


The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Loving  a  Dream. 


Robin  Gray. 

In  Honour  Bound 

A  Heart's  Problem, 

Queen  of  the  Meadow, 

The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

By  JVLIM  HAWTHORNE. 

Garth.  Dust. 

Ellice  Quentin.  Fortune's  Fool. 

Sebastian  Strome.     Beatrix  Randolph, 
David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

By  Sir  A.  H£LPS. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  ISVit;    HENDERSON. 

Agatha  Page. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED    HUNT. 

The  Leaden  Casket.  |  Self-Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 

By  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  R.  ASHE    KINO. 

A  Drawn  Game. 

"  The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

By  HENRY   KUVGSLEV. 

Number  Seventeen. 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

Patricia  Kemball.     lone. 
Under  which  Lord?    Paston  Carew. 
"  My  Loye ! "  Sowing  the  Wind. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  HENRY    W.  LCCV. 

Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  justin  McCarthy. 


Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola. 


A  Fair  Saxon. 

Linley  Rochford. 

Miss  Misanthrope, 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours, 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

By  ACNES   MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 
By  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 

Open!  Sesame! 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

Life's  Atonement.     Coals  of  Fire. 

Joseph's  Coat.  Val  Strange. 

A  Model  Father.        Hearts. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

By  MURRAY   &  HERMAN. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 

By  GEORGES    OHNET. 
A  Weird  Gift. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
Whlteladles. 

By  OITIDA. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

CecilCastlemaine's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin.   |   Puck. 
Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.  |    Signa. 
Princess    Naprax- 

ine. 

By  MARGARET  A.  PAUL 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES    PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
Some  Private  Views. 
In  Peril  and  Privation. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 


Two  Little  Wooden 

Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths.     1   Rufflno. 
Pipistrello. 
A  Village  Commune 
Bimbi.     |  Wan  3a. 
Frescoes. 
In  Maremma. 
Othmar.   |    Syrlin. 
Guilderoy. 


Walter's  Word. 
By  Proxy. 
High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof. 
From  Exile. 


The  Canon's  Ward. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
The  Burnt  Million. 


By  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentlna.  I  The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

By  CHARLES  READE. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True  Love. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 

Put  Yourself  in  his  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals. 


Wandering  Heir. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
A  Simpleton. 
Readiana. 
The  Jilt. 


Hard  Cash 
Peg  Wofflngton. 
ChristieJohnstone, 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Foul  Play. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDEL L. 

Her  Mother's  Darling. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Ps.rty. 

Weird  Stories. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  W.  CLARK   RUSSELL. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

By  JOHN    SAUNDERS. 

Guy  Waterman.      |  Two  Dreamers. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 

irha    Mnn    fn    tha    Doth 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 
By  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Rock.         I  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.       |  Sebastian. 

By  HAWLEY   SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  BERTHA    THOMAS. 

Proud  Maisie.  |  Cressida. 

The  Yiolin-player. 

By  FRANCES   E.  TBOI.LOl'E. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness.         |  Mabel's  Progress. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
Frau  Frohmann.  I  Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Marion  Fay.  |  Land-Leaguers. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

By  IVAN   TURGEN1ECF,  &c. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  C.  C.  FRASEB-TYTLEa. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 

The  Bride's  Pass.    I  Lady  Bell. 
Noblesse  Oblige.       |  Buried  Diamonds. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF   POPULAR   NOVELS. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  SSs.  each. 


By  ARTEMUS   WARD. 

Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

By  EDMOND  ABOUT. 

The  Fellah. 

By  HAMILTON  AIDE. 

Carr  of  Carrlyon.   |  Confidences. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow?  |  Valerie's  Fate. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN, 

Strange  Stories.        The  Devil's  Die. 
Philistia.  This  Mortal  Coil. 

Babylon.  In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 
For  Maimie's  Sake.  |  Tents  of  Shem. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBVN. 

A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
By  Rev.  8.  BARING  GOULD. 

Red  Spider.  |  Eve. 

By  FRANK  BARRETT. 

Fettered  for  Life. 

By  SHELSLE  Y  REAUCHAMP. 
Grantley  Grange. 
By  W.  RESANT  &  J.  RICE. 


By  Celia's  Arbour. 
Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ten  Years' Tenant. 


This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
My  Little  Girl. 
Case  of  Mr.Lucraft 
Golden  Butterfly. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By  WALTER   RESANT. 
Dorothy  Forster.     I  Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon.  |  Herr  Paulus. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
The  World  Went  Yerj  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

By  FREDERICK.  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes.  |  Savage  Life. 

Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 


By  BRET   HARTE. 

Flip.  I  Californian  Stories 

Maruja.  |  Gabriel  Conroy. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

By  HAROLD   RRYDGES. 

Uncle  Sam  at  Home. 

By  ROBERT   BUCHANAN. 


The  Martyrdom  of 

Madeline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 


The  Shadow  of  the 

Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

By  HALL    CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 

A  Son  of  Hagar.      |  The  Deemster. 

By  Commander  CAMERON. 

The  Cruise  of  the  "  Black  Prince." 
Ry  Mrs.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.       |  Juliet's  Guardian. 

By  AUSTIN   CLARE. 
For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

Ry  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVE. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

Ry  MACLAREN   COBBAN. 

The  Cure  of  Souls. 

By  C.  ALLSTON   COLLINS. 

The  Bar  Sinister. 

MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Sweet  Anne  Page.  |  Transmigration. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune. 

Sweet  and  Twenty.  I  Village  Comedy. 

Frances.  I  You  Play  me  False. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 
By  WILK1E    COLLINS. 


A  Rogue's  Life. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
"I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 


Armadale. 
After  Dark. 
No  Name. 
Antonina.  I  Basil. 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
Miss  or  Mrs  ? 
New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
Haunted  Hotel. 
Legacy  of  Cain. 

By  M.  J.  COLQ.UIIOUN. 

Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

By  BUTTON  COOK. 

Leo.  !  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By   C.  EGBERT   CBA»DO€K, 

Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 

Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  A1PHONSE   BAXJBET. 

The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  JAMES  BE   MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  LEITI1   BEBWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  1  Circe's  Lovers. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Sketches  by  Boz.     I  Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.    |  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

By  DICK  DONOVAN. 

The  Man-Hunter.    |  Caught  at  Last  1 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 
The  Man  from  Manchester. 

By  CONAN  BOYLE,  &c. 
Strange  Secrets. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.  |  Archie  Lovell. 

By  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

Felicia.  |  Kitty. 

By  EBWARB  EGOLESTON. 

Roxy. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 

Bella  Donna.  I  Polly. 

Never  Forgotten.    I  Fatal  Zero. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

ALBANY   BE    FONRLANQ.UE. 

Filthy  Lucre. 

FRANCILLON. 

Queen  Cophetua. 


By  R.  E 

Olympia. 
One  by  One. 
A  Real  Queen. 

By  HAROLD   FREDERICK 

Seth's  Brother's  Wife, 
The  Lawton  Girl. 


King  or  Knave? 
Romances  of  Law. 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  MAIN  FRISWELL. 

One  of  Two. 

By  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


In  Honour  Bound 
Flower  of  Forest. 
Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Mead  and  Stream, 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


Robin  Gray. 
Fancy  Free. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What     will     the 

World  Say? 
In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King. 
In  Pastures  Green. 
Queen  of  Meadow. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Dead  Heart. 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests.  I  James  Duke. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

By  HENRY  GREVILLE. 

A  Noble  Woman. 

By  JOHN  HABBERTON. 

Brueton's  Bayou.    |  Country  Luck. 

By  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 

Every-Day  Papers. 
By  Lady  DUFFUS  HARDY. 

Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  J.  BERWICK  HARWOOD. 

The  Tenth  Earl. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 

Garth.  Sebastian  Strome. 

Ellice  Quentin.  Dust. 

Fortune's  Fool.  Beatrix  Randolph. 

Miss  Cadogna.  Love— or  a  Name  ? 

David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR  HELPS. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY. 

The  Lover's  Creed. 
By  Mrs.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 

The  House  of  Raby. 

By  TIGIIE    HOPKINS. 

'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 

Thornicroft's  Model.  I  Self-Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.   |  Leaden  Casket. 

By  JEAN  INGELOW. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Dark  Colleen. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

By  MARK   KERSHAW. 

Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  R.  ASHE    KING. 

a  r»ra.wn  Oamfi.      I  Pa,ssion's  Slave, 
an." 
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Two-Shilling  Novels— continued. 

^     By  HENBT   KINGSLET 
Oakshott  Castle. 

By  JOHN  JL.EYS. 

The  Lindsays. 

By  MiBI   EINSKIEE. 

In  Exchange  for  a  Soul. 

By  E.  LIMN  EINTON. 


Paston  Carew. 
"My  Love!" 
lone. 


McCABTHY. 

Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola. 


Patricia  KembalL 

World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord? 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas, 

With  a  Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

Bowing  the  Wind. 

By  HENBV  W.  EUCY. 

Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  JUSTIN 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Bochford. 
Hiss  Misanthrope, 
Dear  Lady  Disdain, 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

By  AGNES  MACDONEEE. 

Quaker  Cousins. 

KATHARINE    S.  MACQUOEO. 

The  Evil  Eye.  |  Lost  Rose. 

By  W.  H.  mALLOCK. 

The  New  Republic. 

By  FEORENCE   MARRYAT. 

Open!  Sesame!       |  Fighting  the  Air. 
A  Harrest  of  Wild  Oats. 
Written  in  Fire. 

By  J.  MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 

By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  JEAN   MIDDEEMASS. 

Touch  and  Go.        |  Mr.  Dorillion. 

By  Mrs.  MOMS  WORTH. 

Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  HUDDOCH. 

Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret. 

By  ».  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

A  Model  Father.        Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

Joseph's  Coat.  Hearts. 

Coals  of  Fire.  Way  of  the  World. 

Yai  Strange.  Cynic  Fortune. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A  Bit  of  Hui-jan  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

By  MURRAY  and  HERMAN. 

One  Traveller  Returns. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias. 

.      By  HENRY  MURRAY. 

A  Game  of  Bluff. 

By  ALICE    O'HANLON. 

The  Unforeseen.      |  Chance?  or  Fate? 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  GEORGES  OHNET. 

Doctor  Rameau.      |  A  Last  Love. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladies.  |  The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 

By  Mrs.  ROBERT  O'REIEEY. 

Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

By  ©UKOA. 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

CecilCastlemaine's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Signa. 
Princess    Naprax- 

ine. 
In  a  Winter  City. 


Two  Little  Wooden 
Shoes. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A    Village    Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In  Maremma. 

Othmar. 

Guilderoy. 

Ouida's    Wisdom, 
Wit,  and  Pathos. 


MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

Ry  JAMES  PACT. 


£200  Reward. 
Marine  Residence. 
Mirk  Abbey. 
By  Proxy.' 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirtfs. 
Carlyon's  Tear. 
From  Exile. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Kit. 

The  Canon's  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 


Bentinck's  Tutor. 

Murphy's  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

By  C.  E.  FIRICIS. 

Lady  Lovelace. 

By  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 
By  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentina,  I  The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

gerald, 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  CHARLES  BEADE. 
It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir. 
Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals. 


Hard  Cash. 
Peg  Wofflngton. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Foul  Play. 


A  Simpleton. 

Readiana. 

A  Woman-Hater. 

The  Jilt. 


By  Mrs.  J.  H.  R1DDELL, 

Weird  Stories.         |  Fairy  Water. 

Her  Mother's  Darling. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 

The  Uninhabited  House. 

The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON 

Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  JAMES  RUN€IMAN. 

Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

Round  the  Galley  Fire. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  "  Ocean  Star." 

The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  JOHN   SAUNDEBS. 
Guy  Waterman.      |  Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

By  KATHARINE   SAUNDERS. 

Joan  Merryweather.  I  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.         |  Sebastian. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

The  Ring  o'  Bells. 

Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 

Mary  Jane  Married. 

Tales  of  To-day.   |  Dramas  of  Life. 

Tinkletop's  Crime. 

By  ARTHUR   SKETCHLEY. 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
The  Golden  Hoop.  1  By  Devious  Ways. 
Hoodwinked,  &c. 

Bv  R.  A.  STERNBALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

OGDEN.    SM*" 


Two-Shilling  Novels— continued. 

By  R.  LOUIS   STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights.  |   Prince  Otto. 
BV  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Cressida.  |  Proud  Maisie. 

The  Violin-player. 

By  W.  MOV    THOMAS. 
A  Fight  for  Life. 

By  WALTER  THORNBURY. 

Tales  for  the  Marines. 
Old  Stories  Re-told. 

T.  ABOLPHUS  TROLLOPS. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

Ry  F.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPS 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness.        |  Mabel's  Progress. 

Ry  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

Frau  Frohmann.     I  Kept  in  the  Dark, 

Marion  Fay.  |  John  Caldigate. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

The  American  Senator. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Farnell's  Folly. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 
By  MARK  TWAIN. 

Tom  Sawyer.  |  A  Tramp  Abroad. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent. 

Huckleberry  Finn. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TVTLER. 

Mistress  Judith. 

Ry  SARAH  TYTLER. 

The  Bride's  Pass. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Lady  Bell. 

What  She  Came  Through. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Citoyenne  Jaqueline. 

Ry  J.  8.  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life.       |  Regimental  Legends, 

By  H.  F.  WOOD. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

By  Lady  WOOD. 

Sabina. 

CELIA  PARKE  R  WOOLLEY 

Rachel  Armstrong ;  or,  Love  &  Theology 

By  EDMUND  YATES. 
The  Forlorn  Hope.  |  Land  at  Last. 
Castaway. 

HILL     E.C 


Noblesse  Oblige. 
Disappeared. 
Huguenot  Family. 
Blackhall  Ghosts. 


SPECIALTIES  FOR  ALL  SEASONS. 

SENT  ANYWHERE  &  EVERYWHERE  ABROAD, 

Where  a  Post  Parcel  Service  is  open,  at  Current  Rates. 


If  R.  H.  PRINCE  ALBERT'S  CACHOUX. 

AA  At  6d.,  by  Inland  Post,  jd. 

Dainty  Morsels  in  the  form  of  tiny  silver  bullets  which  dissolve  in  the 
mouth  and  surrender  to  the  Breath  their  Hidden  Fragrance. 

JACKSON'S  BENZINE  RECT. 

**      At  6d.,  is.  and  2s.  6d.     By  Parcels  Post,  3d.  extra. 

For  taking  out  Grease,  Oil,  Paint,  &c,  from  all  absorbent  fabrics. 

Dress  or  Drapery,  Kids,  Books,  and  Manuscript  it  cleans 

with  equal  success. 

JACKSON'S  CHINESE  DIAMOND  CEMENT 

**  At  6d.  and  15.,  by  Inland  Post  for  is.  2d. 

For  Mending  every  article  of  Ornament  or  Furniture,  Glass,  China, 
Earthenware,  &c. 

JACKSON'S   INCENSE   SPILLS. 

**  At  6d.,  by  Inland  Post  for  jdi 

A  neat  and  antiseptic  fashion  of  Purifying  the  Air  of  a  Sick-Room  and 

Perfuming  a  House  ;  one  of  those  rare  cases  of  ancient  custom 

and  modern  science  being  in  accord. 

JACKSON'S    RUSMA.V 

At  is.,  by  Inland  Post  for  is.  2d: 

For  Removal  of  Hair  from  the  Arms,  Neck,  or  Face,  without  the  use  of 
the  razor,  as  well  as  Sunburn  or  Tan  from  the  Skin. 

■^/"ANSBROUGH'S  Metallic  Nipple  Shields. 

At  is:  per  Pair,  by  Inland  Post  for  is.  zd. 


LADIES   NURSING,  for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Sore  Nippies. 

FROM    THE 

LABORATORY    OF 

THOMAS 

JACKSON, 

Strangeways, 

MANCHESTER.    , 

;■    1 

[890. 

r  '  -                                                         

PAIIiliApD'S    MUSICAL    BOXES 

ARE   THE   BEST. 

They  all  bear  the  above  Trade  Mark 
"and  can  be  had  at  almost  all  the  prin- 
cipal Music  Sellers  and  Jewellers  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

PAILLARD     &    CO.,    Manufacturers, 

:  ;    63,    DDUtOBH    VUDDCT,    JLOIVDOIV. 
''    PrWseHi&ts  free  On  application. 


W-- 


EYES. 


'idih  Edition.     16th  Thousand.    Rewritten 
and  greatly  Enlarged. 

OUR  EYES,  and  How  to  Preserve 

Ui  'Thent,  from  Infangy  to  Old  Age,  with 
Special  Information  about  Spectacles. 
By  J.  Browning,  F.R.A.S..  F.R.M.S.. 
&g.  With  Seventy  Illustrations.  Price 
is.  cloth. 

'     pitas*  NOTICE. 

"  This  little  volume  should  secure  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.  We  have  been  specially 
pleased  With  the  many  useful 'hints  given  by 
Mr.  Browning  regarding  sight  preservation. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  book,  per- 
haps, is  that  which  relates  tothe  choice  of 
spectacles. ' ' — Health. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  London,  W., 
And  of  all  Booksellers. 

SENT' FREE  FOR  IS.  zd.   BY  THE  AUTHOR, 

JOHN  OWNING,  Ophthalmic  Optician, 

63,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

PICKERING  &  CHATTO, 
l3eaUrs   tft  <©ltr  au&  Hare  JSoofts, 


THE. BOOKLO VERS  LEAFLET: 

A   Monthly    List   of   Books   offered    at    moderate 
prices,*  post  fr*ee  3s.    per  annum. 


66|     H*VMARKET      LONDON,     S.W 


TRELOAR'S 

SEAMLESS  CARPETS. 


CHEVIOT  CARPETS. 

£    s. 
8  ft.  o  in.  X7  ft.  o  in.   ...  o  18 

d. 
6 

12  ft.  9  in.  x  9  ft.  9  in... 

£ 

.  2 

s. 
2 

d. 
O 

9  ft.  o  in.  x  7  ft.  o  in.  ...  i     i 

0 

12  ft.  9  in.  xii  ft.  3  in... 

.  2 

8 

O 

9  ft.  3  in.  x8  ft.  3  in.  ...  I     5 

6 

13  ft.  3  in.  x  11  ft.  3  in... 

.  2 

10 

O 

10  ft.  3  in.  x 8  ft.  3  in.   ...  1     8 

0 

14  ft.  3  in.  xii  ft.  3  in... 

.  2 

14 

O 

10  ft.  9  in.  x 9  ft.  9  in.   ...  116 

0 

15  ft.  0  in.  X 10  ft.  6  in. .. 

.  2 

12' 

6 

11  ft.  3  in.  x  8  ft.  3  in.   ...   1  14 

6 

15  ft.  6  in.  x  10  ft.  6  in. . 

.  2 

!4 

0 

11  ft.  9  in.  x 9  ft.  9  in.  ...   1  18 

0 

16  ft.  0  in.xi2  ft.  0  in. .. 

•  3 

10 

0 

SHETLAND   CARPETS. 

£    s. 
9  ft.  0  in. X7  ft.  6  in.  ...  1  15 

d. 
9 

13  ft.  0  in.  x  9  ft.  0  in. .. 

£ 
■  3 

s. 
2 

d. 
6 

9  ft.  0  in.  x 9  ft.  0  in.  ...  2    2 

9 

12  ft.  0  in.  x  10  ft.  6  in. .. 

•  3 

6 

6 

10  ft.  0  in.  x 9  ft.  0  in.   ...  2     7 

6 

12  ft.  0  in.xi2  ft.  0  in. .. 

•  3 

16 

0 

11  ft.  0  in.  xg  ft.  0  in.  ...  2  12 

9 

13  ft.  6  in.  xi2  ft.  0  in. .. 

•  4 

5 

6 

12  ft.  0  in.  x 9  ft.  0  in.  ...  2  17 

0 

15  ft.  0  in.  X12  ft.  0  in... 

•  4 

15 

0 

PAISLEY   CARPETS. 

£    s. 
9  ft.  0  in.  x  7  ft.  6  in.  ...  1  10 

d. 
0 

13  ft.  6  in.  xio  ft.  0  in... 

£ 
•  3 

s. 
0 

d. 
0 

10  ft.  6  in.  x 9  ft.  0  in.  ...  2    2 

0 

14  ft.  0  in.  x  1 1  ft.  0  in. . . 

•  3 

10 

O 

12  ft.  0  in.  x 9  ft.  0  in.  ...  2     8 

0 

15  ft.  0  in.  xi2  ft.  0  in... 

•  4 

0 

O 

The  Queen  says : — "  The  writer  of  this  note  had  a  year's  experience 
of  Cheviot  Carpets,  and  finding  them  wear  well  and  look  well,  has 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied." 


Avoid  imitations  made  with  a  mixture  of  Cotton  of  Jute. 


TRELOAR  &  SONS, 

68,  69  &  70,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


